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gait aa eid “Engineers have 


awarded us contracts on the 
basis of the superior stone that 
Dual Impact Action produces.” 


LOW MATERIAL HANDLING COST Siam 


crushes run of the quarry minus 
30” to 50% 34” down stone and 


50% lime dust in one operation.” 


| LOW UPKEEP “The breaker itself, 


after crushing more than 110,- 


. - « Proved by 
the Actual Experience of 
New Holland Breaker Operators 


000 tons shows no signs of 


wear.” 


GREAT CAPACITY “With the same 


crew, trucks and shovel and only 
one-third the horsepower we are 
producing fifty percent more 


tons with the one new breaker.” 


| LOW POWER COST IB en the first year 
power savings paid all mainte- 
nance and over $2000.00 be- 
side.” 


& 
Intercity Quarries 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Napoleon Lime Industry 
Napoleon, Indiana 


e 
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Livingston Stone Co. 
Pontiac, Ill. 


Ask your New Holland deal- 
er to show you “The New 
Stone Age’’—a color movie 
of the Double Impeller 
Breaker in action. See for 
yourself how less waste fines 

. reduced power require- 
ments . . . add up to more 
profits for your pockets. - sa 

U. McCorkle f Ka ae Pe ee L. R. Falk 
Milroy, Indiana : . Ansgar, lowa 
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NEW HOLLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Division of New Holland Machine Co. 


Mountville, Pa., U.S.A. 
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FOR A BETTER 
DAY'S WORK 
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@ This year’s harvest is the largest and 





richest that the world has ever known. 






Chrysler Corporation is proud to have 






played a part in making it possible. 






Chrysler Industrial Engines and Power 






Units serve agriculture in tractors, com- 






bines, power generators, irrigation pumps 






and farm machinery of all descriptions. 







Each compact engine is a result of Chrys- 


ler engineering and production skill... 






designed to bring you dependable, eco- 
nomical power For A Better Day’s Work. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


a HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 


12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 





SERVICE 


FACTORY - ENGINEERED 
AND TESTED PARTS WITH 
EXPERT MAINTENANCE 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 
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8 Features that assure 


» HIGH kiln firing 


ECONOMY... 


... with the 


B&W Direct- 


1. Ability to handle high moisture coals of 
widely varying grades. 


2. Consistently high fineness and uniform 
delivery of coal. 


3. One-point control of fuel-air ratio and 
volume. 


4. Ball-bearing principle of grinding. 


c-80 








_ FOR CEMENT PLANTS—Heat and Abrasion Resistant Alloy 
Castings . . . Stationary Boilers and Component Equipment 
-_ , . . Waste-Heat Boilers . . . Fuel Burning Equipment . . . 
+ Pulverized-Coal Direct-Firing System . . . Pulverizers for 
Grinding Rock Products and Ores . . . Refractories . . . 
Seamless & Welded Tubes for All Pressure and 
8 Mechanical Applications. 
ek *&. * 


B&W PRODUCTS—Marine Boilers . . . Pressure Vessels 
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iring System 


Simple—dependable—economical, the B&W Direct Firirig System has dem- 
onstrated the following cost-saving features in existing installations that rep- 
resent a majority of all direct-fired cement kilns now in service: 


5. Uniform kiln temperature. 
6. Minimum floor space. 


7. Suitability for individual or multiple- 


kiln firing from one pulverizer unit. 


8. Reliable operation with low mainte- 


nance. 
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Labor Relations—A New Feature 


nounce to our readers that, beginning with this 

issue of Pir anp Quarry, there will be a new 
monthly page, “Report on Current Labor Developments,” 
by S. Herbert Unterberger. The subject is one of the 
utmost importance to producers of non-metallic minerals 
and has heretofore not received the attention it deserves 
in these pages. Mr. Unterberger is director of research 
of the Labor Relations Information Bureau of Washing- 
ton, D. C., an organization of labor experts who plan 
and conduct studies and provide technical and consulta- 
tive services for private clients. He is already well known 
to our readers for his monthly “Washington News Letter,” 
which he will continue to write. His excellent quali- 
fications as an economist and an authority on industrial 
and labor relations are described in more detail elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In general, the problems of operating a business have 
become increasingly complicated, particularly over the 
past decade. Among those problems (production, tax, 
legal, etc.), none appears to have grown as rapidly, or 
to the same troublesome extent, as the problem of effec- 
tively managing the labor force. 

When business establishments were, on the average, 
smaller, when the power of organized labor was less 
substantial, and before labor-management relations be- 
came the subject of seemingly endless regulations, few 
labor problems arose; and those that did were disposed 


WY sous considerable pride and satisfaction we an- 


of easily—often informally, on the spot, and in the plant. 
But that is no longer the case. Labor problems have be- 
come increasingly complex and they are not solved easily. 
Advanced managements now devote at least as much 
attention to the handling of the labor force as to any 
other operating problem. They know that the profitability 
of a business will often depend on the skill with which 
it conducts its labor relations. This is especially true in 
industries such as the pit and quarry industries, where 
labor costs constitute so high a proportion of total ex- 
penses. The most recent U. S. Census data, for example, 
show that for the nonmetallic mineral industries, wages 
constitute almost half of the principal expenses. 

The new “Report on Current Labor Developments” 
will, each month, provide an easily understandable ac- 
count of items, events, decisions, and regulations about 
labor matters which are of importance to businessmen 
generally and to those in the pit and quarry industries 
in particular. For example, it will report new wage- 
and-hour regulations and analyze their effect on business 
operations; it will discuss new matters before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and new decisions of that 
agency and of the courts in labor cases; it will point 
out new trends in collective bargaining, in wage move- 
ments, in the cost of living, etc. It will cover matters 
which are of interest and concern to both unionized 
and non-unionized establishments. 


Diversion Rears Its Ugly Head 


Roads Administration for 1947 Charles M. Upham, 

engineer-director of the American Road Builders’ 
Assn., points out that tax diversion, that menace to good 
roads, is again on the increase. Since 1942, with high- 
way revenues increasing, the volume of funds diverted 
was reduced each year. In 1947, however, tax diversion 
was 80 percent higher than in 1946, reversing the 5-year 
trend. This is something for highway users and builders, 
and those who supply the materials for them, to think 
about. 

Diversion in 1947 was $170,518,000, about 9 percent 
of total taxes of $1,903,594,000, which included receipts 
from motor fuel taxes, vehicle registration fees and other 
motor carrier taxes totalling $1,838,741,000. The balance 
came from road, bridge and ferry tolls and other state 
imposts. This percentage may seem relatively unim- 
portant but it is significant that the increase in diversion 
occurred in spite of the fact that 20 states in the Union 
have anti-diversion amendments to their state constitu- 
tions which ban the practice, and several other states 
without such amendments do not practice diversion. 

According to Mr. Upham there has been much justifi- 
cation for the belief that diversion was fading. Since 
a penalty was imposed on states diverting such funds 
by the Hayden-Cartwright Road Act of 1934, constitu- 
tions have been amended in 17 states to prohibit diversion. 
Only Oregon, Minnesota and Kansas had taken such 
action prior to this act. Massachusetts will vote on it 
this year and Tennessee may also. 


I a release based on the detailed report of the Public 
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On the basis of the P.R.A. 1947 figures Rhode Island 
is the worst offender, with 57 percent; Florida and 
Georgia each diverted 36 percent of their highway in- 
come; other offenders were: New York with 28 percent; 
California with 25 percent; Texas, 23 percent; Okla- 
homa, 19 percent; and Tennessee, 17 percent. In fair- 
ness to California its diversion is claimed to be only 
technical as the diverted funds go to counties and are 
used by them for highway purposes. 

There is no defense for diversion. It is simply a 
political expedient for raising funds for other purposes 
painlessly. It robs the motorists who pay these taxes of 
a large percentage of the roads they pay for; and this 
increase in diversion comes at a time when the need 
for rehabilitating our roads and streets is particularly 
acute. This increase was probably only possible because 
we had smugly assumed that diversion was on the way 
out and had slackened our efforts to suppress it. It is 
definitely on the way in again and should be vigorously 
fought by everyone—highway users, builders, and those 
who supply the materials for them—and this means prac- 
tically everyone. The pressure of public opinion should 
be brought to bear on the legislatures of those states which 
have no anti-diversion amendments until this practice has 
been entirely stopped. 
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N.L.A. Directors Consider 
Vital Issues at Sea Island 


During Fall Meeting 

On September 28 and 29 the board 
of directors and the executive commit- 
tee of the National Lime Association 
held their fall meeting at The Cloister, 
Sea Island, Ga. Plans were made to 
schedule the 1949 fall meeting about 
November 1 at this popular resort. 

Among the important items on the 
agenda were a discussion on the effect 
of the “cement case” decision upon the 
industry and the association’s program 
for obtaining 15 percent depletion on 
limestone quarries when the lime is cal- 
cined or when used for chemical pur- 
poses. On the latter subject plans were 
considered for presenting the industry’s 
petition to the House Ways and Means 
Committee after the elections in Janu- 
ary. Also under discussion was the 
program for the National Lime Associa- 
tion’s Operating Division meeting, which 
is to be held on November 4, 5 and 6 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. Wal- 
lace Wing, chairman of the Operating 
Division, presented these plans. 

A report by Professor K. B. Woods 
of Purdue University on the recent 
N.L.A. research fellowship on lime sta- 
bilization at Purdue was presented. On 
the basis of tests made at Purdue it ap- 
pears that the addition of hydrated lime 
in varying percentages will reduce the 
plasticity and increase the strength in 
varying degrees of a wide range of soils. 

W. W. Sprague, chairman.of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Committee, reported 
on the N.L.A. agricultural fellowships 
at five state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and also on an agricultural fel- 
lowship meeting at College Park, Md., 
last July. It was agreed that the pub- 
lication of a new book on liming by 
the association at the conclusion of this 
research program would be desirable. 
Robert S, Boynton, general manager, 
outlined three books on trade waste treat- 
ment, which the association has pub- 
lished or will publish soon. 





Chicago Firm Wins Contract 
For Tex-Mex-Halliburton Plant 
MacDonald Engineering Company, 
construction engineers of Chicago, have 
been awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of the complete new cement 
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plant at Corpus Christi, Tex., for Tex- 
Mex Cement Company, an Erle P. Halli- 
burton Company subsidiary. 

Plans for the $6,000,000 plant were 
announced several weeks ago, and work 
on the foundations has already begun. 





Coming 
Events 


january 10-14, 1949—Philadel- 
phia. Third National Materi- 
als Handling Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall. 


January 18-20, 1949—Washington, 
D. C.—Annual convention, Na- 
tional Agricultural Limestone 
Association, Hotel Statler. 


January 31-February 3, 1949— 
Cleveland. Annual convention 
and exposition, National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, 
Cleveland Auditorium. 


February 7-9, 1949—New York. 
Annual convention, National 
Crushed Stone Association, 
Hotel New Yorker. 


February 13-17, 1949—San Fran- 
cisco. Annual meeting of Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


February 14-18, 1949—New York. 
Thirty-third annual convention, 
National Sand and Gravel As- 
sociation, Hotel New Yorker. 


February 14-18, 1949—New York. 
19th annual convention, National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker. 


February 21-22, 1949—Chicago. 

’ Annual convention, Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 


February 22-25, 1949—New York. 
45th ‘annual convention, the 
American Concrete Institute, 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 











General Crushed Stone Co. 
Winner in Safety Contest— 
Quarry Injury Rate Rises 


. S. Bureau of Mines has an- 
Pt, that the Rock Hill quarry of 
The General Crushed Stone Company, 
Quakertown, Pa., had the best safety 
record of the operations enrolled in the 
1947 National Crushed Stone Association 
Safety Competition. This trap - rock 
quarry won the bronze plaque provided 
by the Explosives Engineer magazine for 
the outstanding achievement of a period 
of operation totalling 93,869 man-hours 
without a disabling injury through 1947. 
Rock Hill quarry has had injury-free rec- 
ords in five other years of competition 
and was awarded certificates of honor- 
able mention for these years. The first 
three ranking crushed stone operations 
in the 1947 competition were the Rock 
Hill, Winchester and Auburn quarries of 
the General Crushed Stone Co. These 
quarries were operated a total of 244,905 
man-hours without disabling injuries. 

Despite these outstanding records, the 
overall injury experience at the 50 
crushed stone operations enrolled in the 
1947 competition was not favorable. The 
injury-severity rate of 8.902 days lost 
per 1,000 man-hours of work was the 
highest of any of the annual competi- 
tions. This high rate resulted primarily 
from the ten fatalities in 1947, a greater 
number than in any other year of the 
contests except 1947, when there were 
also ten fatalities. 

Injury frequency of the competing 
plants in 1947 was 29.287 per million 
man-hours. This rate was more favor- 
able than the average of 31.542 for the 
22-year history of the contests. How- 
ever, it was a higher frequency than in 
1946 and 1945. 


The following plants—all open quar- 
ries — received honorable mention for 
accident-free operation during 1947: 
Winchester trap-rock quarry, The Gen- 
eral Grushed Stone Company, Win- 
chester, Mass., 86,460 man-hours; Au- 
burn limestone quarry, The General 
Crushed Stone Company, Auburn, N. Y., 
64,576 man-hours; Marquette limestone 
quarry, Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 63,- 
622 man-hours; No. 4 trap-rock quarry, 
Southwest Stone Company, Knippa, 
Tex., 55,515 man-hours. 
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National Gypsum Closes 
Historic Mine at Akron 
After 41-Year Operation 


The Akron, N. Y., mine of the Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. is being dismantled 
after more than 40 years. When the 
last ton of rock had been hoisted up the 
shaft from mine level 70 feet below, 
workmen began removing equipment— 
crushers, pumps, tracks and locomotives. 
Within a few months, according to Plant 
Manager Lewis H. Seugert, the three- 
mile-long mine with its acres of sub- 
terranean passages will be sealed per- 
manently as required by state law. 

Presence of gypsum under Akron first 
was discovered in 1903 during experi- 
mental drillings for natural gas. It was 
not until June, 1907, however, that the 
first mine shaft was sunk and operations 
were begun. In the intervening 41 years, 
a total of 3,438,710 tons of gypsum rock 
has been taken out. 

Harry Nobles of Rochester, N. Y., or- 
ganized the American Gypsum Co. in 
1907, started the mine and established a 
large crusher plant. 

In 1923 the American Gypsum Co. 
was absorbed by the Universal Gypsum 
Co., which the same year built a plaster 
mill and a few years later a board plant. 
The National Gypsum Co., present own- 
ers, acquired the mine by purchase from 
Universal in 1935. In the 13 years of its 
occupancy, National has mined 1,148,264 
tons of rock, or slightly more than one- 
third of the mine’s total for the 41 years. 

Only the mine itself will be closed; 
the big gypsum processing plant on the 
site will continue to operate, receiving its 
raw materials from National’s Clarence 
Center mine. Personnel released by the 
mine’s closing is being allocated between 
the two plants and the Clarence Center 
mine. 

The supply of gypsum at the Clarence 
Center mine, will last at least 100 years, 
it is estimated. 





Three Marquette Plants Win 
Citations for Safety Records 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company today received three certifi- 
cates of achievement in safety from the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, in recognition of the out: 
standing record of safety in operations 
at Marquette Quarries in Oglesby, IIl., 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Earlham, Ia. 
To achieve this distinction in national 
safety competition, Marquette men at 
the Oglesby quarry performed 126,157 
man-hours of work without a lost-time 
accident in 1947. The record of the 
Cape Girardeau quarry was 63,622 
injury-free man-hours during the same 
period. Marquette Earlham quagrymen 
hung up a record of 44,960 consecutive 
man-hour of safe work in 1947. 





Four brothers, Maurice, F. K., Charles 
and W. P. Grinstead, have announced 
that they will begin operation of a quarry 
and rock crushing plant near Haddock, 
Ga., in the immediate future. Production 
is expected to be about 60 tons per hour. 
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LONG - TERM TREND (MOVING 12-MONTHS TOTAL) 
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The portland cement industry produced |7,757,000 barrels of finished cement in June, 1948, 
as reported to the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This figure is |! percent greater than that reported 
for'June, 1947. Mill shipments totaled 21,426,000 barrels, an increase of 18 percent above the 
June, 1947, figure, while stocks of 12,417,000 barrels on June 30, were 27 percent below the 
June, 1947, totals. Clinker output in June, 1948, amounted to 17,336,000 barrels, representing 
an increase of 12 percent over the corresponding month of the previous year. 

The output of 17,757,000 barrels of finished cement in June, 1948, came from 148 plants 
located in 33 states and in Puerto Rico, whereas in the same month of 1947, 15,971,000 
barrels were produced in 15! plants. Clinker production increased 12 percent over the June, 
1947, figure. 

Mill shipments, 21,426,000 barrels, increased 18 percent above the June, 1947, figure. The 
demand for cement in June, 1948, as indicated by mill shipments, continued strong; and 
the June, 1948, total exceeded the record output of 20,562,000 barrels, reported in October, 
1947. With a single exception, all districts show an increase over the June, 1947, shipments. 
The changes range from a decrease of 9 percent in the Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, 
and Idaho district to an increase of 75 percent in the eastern Missouri, Minnesota, and South 
Dakota district. 

Stocks of 12,417,000 barrels of finished cement on June 30 were 27 percent below the 
June, 1947, figure, while clinker stocks as of the same date amounted to 5,028,000 barrels— 
a decrease of 12 percent. 

The estimated monthly capacity used in June, 1948 (ratio of actual production to producers’ 
rated capacity), was 89 percent, as compared with 8! percent for the corresponding month 
in 1947. The annual capacity for the 12 months ending June, 1948, was 80 percent, as com- 
pared with 74 percent for the same period of the preceding year. 

The long-term trend in production of finished portland cement, as indicated in the accom- 
panying chart, continues upward and has passed the 196,000,000 mark. 





extensive reconstruction and expansion 
program on schedule and still provide for 
any substantial additional investment in 
inventories and accounts receivable. He 
added that the dividend boost had been 
made in anticipation of receiving the ad- 
ditional funds through the new stock. 


Pacific Coast Aggregates 
Ups Dividend, Offers Stock 


Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc., San 
Francisco, announced plans to raise the 
dividend on its common stock and offer 
new common stock to present share- 
holders. According to President A. K. 
Humphries, the company intends to in- 
crease the dividend on common stock to 
8 cents a share quarterly. (The firm has 





Wyoming Quarries Co. Plant 
Begins Operations at Lusk 





been paying 5 cents a share quarterly 
for the last three and one-half years.) 


Additional common stock will be of- 
fered in the ratio of one share for each 
three shares now held. 

In explaining the proposed offering of 
common. stock rights, A. K. Humphries, 
president, stated that the cash resources 
and present earnings of the company 
would not be sufficient to complete the 


The Wyoming Quarries Co., Inc., 
began operations at its granite and lime- 
stone plant at Lusk, Wyo., in August. 

The company is the successor to the 
Jay Em Stone & Gem Corp., which was 
reorganized earlier this year. Heavy 
machinery was installed in July and 
early August, and a new road was built 
to the quarry at Rawhide Butte in the 
Lusk vicinity. 
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U. S. Engineers Investigate 
Omaha Aggregate Sources 
For Work on Three Dams 


At Omaha, Neb., the Army Engineers’ 
Missouri River Divisional Laboratory, 
under the direction of H. L. Weil, is 
undertaking an extensive investigation of 
aggregate sources in connection with the 
concrete to be used in the huge dams— 
Garrison, Oahe, and Fort Randall— 
which will span the Missouri. 

The design of concrete mixes for river 
work is entirely a custom job, according 
to Mr. Weil, since the volume involved 
is immense, gravel deposits near the dam 
construction site are relatively few, and 
there is no margin for error. If certain 
concrete structures fail, the reservoir pool 
would have to be emptied while the fail- 
ure was being corrected. Since it may 
require more than two years to fill a pool, 
hydro-electric power and irrigation pro- 
jects would be held up for at least that 
long. 

Mr. Weil also pointed out that al- 
though the Missouri River dams are 
earthen, each will use a volume of con- 
crete comparable to that which went 
into the Hoover dam, a solid concrete 
structure. 


In regard to gravel deposits, many con- 
tain deleterious material such as rock 
that is structurally weak, chemically re- 
active or both. Since gravel is a bulk 
product, the idea is to get a satisfactory 
source as Close to the scene of the dam 
construction as possible. 


At Fort Randall, for example, the dam 
will require about 2,250,000 tons of 
gravel, and engineers are suspicious of 
local gravel because it is adulterated with 
lumps of undesirable iron oxide—termed 
“chocolate drops.” Aggregate, conse- 
quently, may have to be shipped in from 
Sioux Falis, S. D., more than 100 miles 
distant, according to the present outlook. 
However, spurred by the possible freight 
savings which would result, the search 
for satisfactory gravel, or a way to im- 
prove it, goes on under Mr. Weil’s direc- 
tion. 





McMurdie to Head Section 
At National Standards Bureau 


H. F. McMurdie, authority in the field 
of microstructure, has been appointed 
chief of the constitution and microstruc- 
ture section of the Mineral Products 
Division, National Bureau of Standards. 

Since 1928 Mr. McMurdie has been 
a member of the bureau’s staff. For the 
past 13 years he has been actively en- 
gaged in phase-equilibrium studies of 
systems involving the refractory oxides 
and in studies of the constitution and 
microstructure of nonmetallic mineral 
products. His application of X-ray dif- 
fraction and electron microscopy has re- 
sulted in valuable contributions to such 
diverse fields of science as the composi- 
tion of inorganic cements and of clay 
minerals, the chemistry of reactions in 
dry batteries, and the constitution of 
rubber. He is the author of numerous 
papers dealing with X-ray studies of 
ceramic materials, phase equilibria in 
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© Operations at the Warren Limestone Company's underground quarry near McMinnville, 
Tenn., are considerably expedited by the aid of this skid-mounted Sullivan No. 210 compressor, 
driven by an International UD-14 diesel engine. It is quickly moved to any point where it is 
needed. This unit powers the hydraulic drill used to bore blast holes, and is transported by 
an International TD-9 diesel drawler tractor, which also handles truck loading and stockpiling. 
Production at this quarry is 700 tons of road and agricultural lime per day. 





portland cement clinker, and micro- 
scopic investigation of clay minerals. 

Mr. McMurdie is a member of the 
American Ceramic Society, the American 
Society for X-ray and Electron Diffrac- 
tion, the Electron Microscope Society of 
America, and the Geological Society of 
Washington. 





Robert W. Winters to Succeed 
Harry O. Warner at Ideal 

The appointment of Robert W. Win- 
ters as general sales manager of the 
Ideal Cement Company was recently 
announced by Claude K. Boettcher, 
president. Mr. Winters will replace 
Harry O. Warner, who was formerly 
general sales manager and a vice-presi- 
dent of the firm. Mr. Warner has a 
record of more than 33 years of service 
with Ideal. He will retain his member- 
ship on the company’s board of directors. 

Mr. Winters has had several years 





Robert W. Winters 


of experience in the promotional phase 
of the cement industry, having been 
most recently regional manager of the 
Portland Cement Association. 





$600,000 Gypsum Operation 
To Locate Near Spokane 
Spokane County, Wash., recently 
granted Columbia Gypsum Products, 
Inc., a special permit to construct and 
operate a gypsum processing plant in the 
Spokane Valley on a 72-acre site. An 
option on a 92-acre tract adjoining the 
site was also granted. First of the three- 
unit plant planned by the firm will be 
a $135,000 pulverizing and bagging 
plant for the production of agricultural 
soil conditioner. Later a $65,000 cal- 
cining plant will be erected. The third 
unit, a $400,000 wallboard plant, will 
require an area of approximately 200 
acres. 


Supplies of raw material will be 
shipped to the plant from the company’s 
large gypsum deposit near Windermere, 


B. C. 





Batesville White Lime Quarry 
Output Leased by Reynolds 
Officials of the Batesville White Lime 
Company, Batesville, Ark., recently com- 
pleted negotiations with the Reynolds 
Metals Company of Richmond, Va., 
which will take over the operation of 
the lime concern’s quarry. (This opera- 
tion has until recently been managed by 
the Mullinix Limestone Company of 
Oklahoma City.) The changeover will 
be effected before November 21. 
According to the terms of the con- 
tract, which will run for 15 years, the 
Batesville firm will furnish a maximum 
of 500,000 tons of chemical limestone 
per year for the Reynolds Hurricane 
Creek operation at Bauxite, Ark. Oper- 
ations at the quarry will be under the 
supervision of the Batesville White Lime 


-Company. 
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Sand-Gravel Production 
Exceeds 287,000,000 Tons 
In 1947—California Leads 


The production of sand and gravel 
in 1947, as reported to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, totaled 287,659,000 short 
tons, valued at $216,869,000. These 
figures represent an increase of 13 per- 
cent in quantity produced and 27 per- 
cent in value over the 254,131,000 tons 
valued at $171,386,000 reported in 1946. 
Approximately 74 percent of the total 
production was supplied by commercial 
plants and 26 percent by federal, state, 
county, and municipal governments. 
The largest increase in sand was for fire 
or furnace use, and in gravel for rail- 
road ballast. 

California, in 1947 as in 1946, was 
the largest producer and Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Ohio, New York, Min- 
nesota and Texas followed in that order. 
These 8 states, each with an output of 
more than 13,000,000 short tons, ac- 
counted for approximately 48 percent of 
the total production. 


Sales by commercial producers in 1947 
amounted to 212,562,417 short tons, rep- 
resenting an increase of about 11 per- 
cent over the 192,092,566 tons pro- 
duced in 1946. Sales in 1947 of all 
kinds of sands by commercial producers, 
with the exception of engine. and other 
(miscellaneous), increased over those re- 
ported for 1946. Sales of gravel by this 
class of producers showed increases in 
every type of use. The combined total 
of sand and gravel used on government- 
and-contractor operations also showed an 
increase over the preceding year. The 
total output of the industrial sands in 
1947 continued strong, and the out- 
look for the future appears good. 


Sales of glass sand totaled 5,321,247 
short tons (average value of $2.14 per 
ton), an increase of 10 percent in pro- 
duction over the 1946 figure. Leading 
producing states in the order named were 
Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, and New Jersey. 

The output of molding sand was 
8,308,434 short tons, representing an 
increase of 19 percent over the 1946 


The average value was $1.44 
Michigan, New Jersey, Illi- 


figure. 
per ton. 


nois, Ohio, and New Work were the - 


leading producing states. 


Sales of grinding and polishing sand 
(including blast sand) increased approxi- 
mately 21 percent, reaching 1,099,253 
short tons (averaging $1.64 per ton). 
The largest output by states came from 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, and New Jersey. 


Production of fire or furnace sand 
increased approximately 50 percent. 
States leading in production were In- 
diana, Ohio, Nebraska, Illinois, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Production of engine sand decreased 
about 4 percent and totaled 2,683,333 
short tons averaging 78 cents per ton. 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Virginia were the chief 
producing states. 


There was a 34 percent increase 
in the output of filter sand. Produc- 
tion amounted to 211,646 short tons, 
with an average value of $1.73 per ton. 
Leading producing states were New Jer- 
sey, New York, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Iowa. 

Washed, screened, or otherwise pre- 
pared sand and gravel comprised 91 
percent (192,619,538 short tons) of the 
total commercial production. The aver- 
age value was 89 cents per ton, as com- 
pared to 51 cents for unprepared ma- 
terial. 

Ninety-five percent (202,325,533 
tons) of the total commercial produc- 
tion was covered by figures representing 
methods of transportation; of that out- 
put 53 percent was moved by truck, 38 
percent by rail, and 9 percent by wa- 
terway. When government-and-contrac- 
tor output, which is commonly moved 
by truck, is added, the percentages be- 
come 66, 27, and 7 percent, respectively. 


The output of sand and gravel from 
non-commercial or government-and-con- 
tractor operations in 1947 accounted for 
26 percent of the total tonnage, as com- 
pared with 24 percent in 1946. The 
value of this tonnage in 1947 represents 
16 percent of the total value for sand 
and gravel produced by the industry. 











@ Working at the Construction Aggregates Corporation's plant at Ferrysburg, Mich., this 
Bucyrus-Erie bulldozer is shown pushing gravel over a bank within range of a shovel which 
— it to barges. In addition to feeding the shovel, the unit is used for stripping over- 
urden. 
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Two Plants of Ideal Cement 
Win Boettcher Trophy 
For 1947 Safety Records 


Employees at two of Ideal Cement 
Company’s plants—Devil’s Slide and 
Trident—participated in separate cere- 
monies at which the Charles Boettcher 
Annual Safety Award was presented for 
perfect safety records during 1947. 

At Devil’s Slide (Utah) about 400 per- 
sons, including employees and _ their 
families, had gathered for an afternoon 
of outdoor sports. After the supper the 
award was presented by Chris Dobbins, 
executive vice-president and general man- 
ager. James G. Connell, plant superin- 
tendent, accepted the trophy and turned 
it over to Lawrence Bell, general fore- 
man and head of the plant safety com- 
mittee. 

Because Trident’s employees tied with 
the Devil’s Slide staff, also making a 
100 percent safety score, a_ second 
trophy was presented at the Montana 
plant. The presentation took place after 
the picnic supper, with Mr. Dobbins in 
charge. Victor Adams, a member of the 
safety committee, accepted the trophy. 





Plant Ordered to Close Down 
Because of Dust Nuisance 


By order of the Cambria County court 
in Pennsylvania, the $125,000 asphalt 
manufacturing plant of the Interstate 
Amiesite Company is to remain closed 
on complaints of residents that it creates 
too much dust. 

The company has spent $17,000 on 
equipment for dust control since the 
first court order was issued a year ago, 
but after a trial run witnessed by Judge 
George W. Griffith, its request to reopen 
was denied. The concern operates 11 
plants in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia. 








MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS. 1947 - 1948 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 45 companies in 
July, 1948, shipped 180,842 tons of lime 
(107,955 quicklime; 72,887 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 51.9 percent of 
the association members’ total capacity of 
record. Based on Pit and Quarry's estimates 
for the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 383,300 tons. Shipments by 
uses and grades for July, 1948, were: 





Quicklime Hydrate 
(tons) (tons) 
Agricultural ........ 263 7,925 
I oven ccc ew MEET 41,759 
Chemical .. 95,514 23,202 
Totals .........107,955 72,887 
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A.S.T.M. Issues Calendar 
Of Meetings for 1949— 
Spring Session at Chicago 

Dates of 1949 meetings of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials were 
recently made public. The first sched- 
uled will convene on February 28 at the 
Edgewater Beach in Chicago. This will 
be the spring meeting and A.S.T.M. 
Committee Week; sessions will run 
through March 4. 

The fifty-second annual meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall at Atlantic City, June 27 to July 1, 
inclusive. A.S.T.M. will hold its first 
West Coast meeting October 10 to 14, 
inclusive, at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. 





R. E. Jones Succeeds Swiggett 
At Lehigh's lola, Kan., Plant 


R. N. Young, vice-president and op- 
erating manager of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, has announced the 
promotion of Robert E. Jones to the 
post of plant manager at Iola, Kan., to 
succeed C. A. Swiggett, who has retired. 
Mr. Jones comes to his new duties from 
Lehigh’s plant at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he was assistant plant manager and su- 
pervising chemist. Before joining Le- 
high he was supervisor of operations at 
theTrojan Powder Company’s plant at 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Mr. Swiggett had been plant manager 
at Iola since 1917. From 1910 to 1916 
he had been assistant superintendent. 
For one year thereafter he served as 
superintendent of the Western States 
Portland Cement Company’s plant at 
Iola, but returned to Lehigh to become 
superintendent in 1917. He received his 
training in mechanical engineering at 
Wichita University and the University 
of Kansas. 

Under his guidance an unbroken safety 
record extending from 1927 through 
1938 (totalling 3,579,883 man-hours) 
was established at the Iola plant. Dur- 
ing this period not one lost-time accident 
was recorded. 





Joint Co-operative Committee 
Formed by A.G.C. and Engineers 


R. E. Dougherty, New York, N. Y., 
president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and Dwight W. Winkel- 
man, Syracuse, N. Y., president of The 
Associated General Contractors of Ameri- 
ca, announced that both organizations 
had approved the establishment between 
them of a National Joint Cooperative 
Committee. 

The purpose of the committee is to 
study matters of mutual concern to civil 
engineers, general contractors, and the 
public, with the view of recommending 
procedures for carrying out construction 
more economically. 

Earlier in the year a similar national 
joint cooperative committee was estab- 


lished by The Associated General Con- 
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tractors of America and the American 
Institute of Architects. Two other or- 
ganizations with which the A.G.C. main- 
tains similar committees are the American 
Association of Highway Officials and 
Associated Equipment Distributors. 


4,000,000 Tons of Rock 
Rides on 7-Mi. Coaster 
To Bull Shoals Site 


The country’s longest commercial 
roller coaster, a seven-mile belt conveyor, 
has begun the two-year job of transport- 
ing 4,000,000 tons of crushed rock used in 
the construction of the giant Bull Shoals 
Dam on White River. The machinery 
for the conveyor was designed and manu- 
factured by MHewitt-Robins Inc., of 
Passaic, N. J. 

In pointing out the technical problems 
which had to be overcome for the mon- 
umental task, Hewitt-Robins engineers 
said that the conveyor consisted of 
13,888 rollers, each made up of three 
tube-shaped steel pulleys. The machinery 
supports 21 separate belts. In _ this 
fashion the rock travels from the con- 
veyor-head at Flippin, Ark., over the 
rugged Ozark hills at the rate of 525 
feet per minute. It moves 650 tons of 
crushed rock every hour to the dam site. 

Construction of the $58,000,000 dam 
will require 4,000,000 tons of rock, 
1,800,000 barrels of cement, 1,500 work- 


ers, and 5 years of construction time. 


Marquette, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Plants Win Safety Awards 


The Memphis, Tenn., plant of the 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Crystal City, Mo., won top 
safety honors in the 19th annual Na- 
tional Sand and. Gravel Association 
Safety Competition, conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Bronze trophies, 
provided by Rock Products, were award- 
ed to these plants for the best records 
during 1947 in each of two groups of 
sand-and-gravel plants. 

The Marquette plant, a wet operation, 
entered in the first group—plants work- 
ing 100,000 or more man-hours—estab- 
lished the following record: no disabling 
injuries in a total worktime of 126,483 
man-hours in 1947. This plant has won 
the bronze trophy for four years—1937, 
1940, 1945, and 1947—and has been 
awarded certificates of merit for acci- 
dent-free operation two other years. 

Among plants in the second group— 
plants working less than 100,000 man- 
hours—the Pittsburgh Plate Glass plant, 
a combined wet-and-dry operation, won 
the trophy award, for an injury-free rec- 
ord during a total work-time of 88,238 
man-hours during 1947. It was the first 
year the plant had been enrolled in the 
contest. 

In all, 68 sand-and-gravel operations 
participated in the 1947 competition. 
There were 132 disabling injuries at 
these plants during an aggregate of 
4,685,976 man-hours of work. The in- 
jury-severity rate of 3.338 days lost per 
1,000 hours of work showed considerable 
improvement over the rate of 5.584 in 
1946 and was also better than the ayer- 
age of 4.672 for the 19 years of the com- 
petition. 

Accident-free records in 1947 were 
hung up by the following plants: 


Dividing Creek wet-pit plant, South 
Jersey Sand Company, Dividing 
Creek, N. J.—67,275 man-hours 

Circleville wet-pit plant, The Sturm & 
Dillard Company, Circleville, O.—49,- 
704 man-hours 

Portland dry-bank plant, Portland 
Sand & Gravel Co., Portland, Pa.— 
41,716 man-hours 

Thomas wet-pit plant, Fort Worth 
Sand & Gravel Co., Birdville, Tex.— 
41,674 man-hours 

St. Joseph river plant, Pioneer Sand 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo.—40,943 
man-hours 

Fort Jefferson dry-pit and wet-pit 
plant, American Aggregates Corp., 
Fort Jefferson, O.—37,810 man-hours 

Correctionville dry-pit plant, Concrete 
Materials Co., Correctionville, Ia.— 
34,286 man-hours 

Maxwell wet-pit plant, American Ag- 
gregates Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
33,306 man-hours 

Sierra dry-pit plant, Consolidated Rock 
Products Co., Monrovia, Calif.—31,- 
009 man-hours 

Monmouth dry-bank plant, Maine Sand 
& Gravel, Inc., Monmouth, Me.— 
30,897 man-hours 

Erie lake plant, Erie Sand & Gravel 
Company, Erie, ‘Pa. 28,578 man- 
hours 

Hewitt dry-bank plant, Consolidated 
Rock Products Co., North Hollywood, 
Calif.—28,415 man-hours 

South Bend dry-bank plant, South Bend 
Sand & Gravel Corp., South Bend, 
Ind.—22,072 man-hours 

Trenton dry-pit plant, Eastern Rock 
Products, Ine., Barneveld, N. Y.— 
18,908 man-hours. 

Cleveland dry-bank plant, The Schmidt 
Bros. Sand & Supply Co., Cleveland, 
O.—17,740 man-hours 

Wilton dry-bank plant, Hudson Valley 
Sand & Stone Company, Wilton, N. Y. 
—16,664 man-hours, 

Maiden Rock dry-tunnel plant, Maiden 
Rock Silica Sand Co., Maiden Rock, 
Wis.—11,486 man-hours 

Camden wet-pit plant, White Gravel 
Company, Camden, O.—11,076 man- 
hours 
On the subject of the causes of the 


132 lost-time or disabling accidents, the 
report indicated that 52 percent were 
due to falls of persons, handling ob- 
jects, and machinery. Accidents involv- 
ing falls of persons were more severe 
than any other listed. 
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Action Urged on Case of 
Guiberson vs. Palm Springs 
To Speed Court Decision 


Prompt action on a suit filed by S. A. 
Guiberson Jr., head of the Guiberson 
Whitewater Cement Co., seeking permis- 
sion to construct a $10,000,000 portland 
cement plant near Palm Springs, Calif., 
is urged by William C. Dixon, in charge 
of the Pacific Coast anti-trust division 
of the U. S. Department of Justice. 

Mr. Dixon filed a declaration in Fed- 
eral court in Los Angeles on October 
13 that the public interest demands an 
early determination in the case, which 
seeks an injunction restraining Riverside 
County from enforcing a_recently-en- 
acted zoning ordinance barring the 
plant. The ordinance was passed on 
complaint of Palm Springs, famous win- 
ter desert resort, that the dust nuisance 
resulting from the operation of the plant 
would be harmful to the interests of the 
resort and its property owners. Expert 
witnesses for the Guiberson interests had 
declared, however, that modern equip- 
ment to be employed in the plant would 
eliminate any such hazard. 

Mr. Guiberson purchased the property 
from the War Assets Administration for 
$100,000 and asserts that he has con- 
tracted for the purchase of $1,000,000 
worth of machinery and equipment to 
begin erection of the proposed cement 
plant. 





$1,500,000 Phosphate Plant 
To Open at Wendell, Idaho 


At Wendell, Idaho, a $1,500,000 plant 
for processing phosphatic rock was re- 
cently completed for the Idaho Farm 
Bureau Federation and Gates Brothers, 
Inc. Processing will be carried on by 
the latter firm and distribution will be 
made through the federation. 

An announcement released by both 
groups stated that the federation has 
5,640 acres of phosphate lands under 
lease, while Gates Brothers has 2,000 
acres—all in the section near the Idaho- 
Wyoming-Utah boundary. 





Canadian Johns-Manville Co. 
Operating New Rock Wool Plant 


Production has been under way for 
several weeks at the rock wool division 
of the new Canadian Johns-Manville 
plant at Port Union, Ont., near Toronto. 

According to Earle C. Brockett, vice- 
president, full operation of the new plant 
will mean a saving of several million 
American dollars a year to Canada, 
which has an acute dollar exchange 
problem. 





12-Mile Conveyor to Carry 
5,600,000 Tons of Aggregate 


Approximately 5,600,000 tons of sand 
and gravel will be transported from de- 
posits to the site of the $100,000,000 
Hungry Horse Dam, five miles away, 
next summer. The huge project, under 
the supervision of the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, will span the Flathead 
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River near Devil’s Elbow, Mont. 

Winner of the contract for the 12 
miles of the main conveyor belt is the 
United States Rubber Company, which 
will supply ten 30-in. sections, each a 
mile in length, as well as two miles of 
belts in miscellaneous sizes. All of the 
belting will be produced at the com- 
pany’s Passaic, N. J., plant. 

Hungry Horse Dam will have a reser- 
voir capacity of 3,500,000 acre feet and 
will be 520 feet high. More than 3,000,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete will be used 
in its construction. Installation is ex- 
pected to be completed by next summer. 





Railroads Ordered to Establish 
New Gypsum Shipping Rates 

A complaint of the United States Gyp- 
sum company against rates charged by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad and other Eastern lines 
was upheld by the Public Utility Com- 
mission. The company stated that rates 
charged were unlawful because they were 
“unreasonable, discriminatory and too 
numerous.” 

The Public Utility Commission ord- 
ered the railroads to establish new rates 
by October 22, applying rates in cents 
per pound to the shipment of gypsum. 





Marquette Packaged Cement 
Is Shipped by Rail to Chicago 


Under a new plan recently inaugur- 
ated by the Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company, cement is now packaged 
at the Oglesby, Ill., plant and shipped te 
Chicago by rail, instead of being sent by 
barge and sacked at the destination. 

Other cement firms are packaging their 
product in Chicago to secure an f.o.b. 
Chicago price; but Marquette officials 
say that the company meets the competi- 
tors’ price in the area despite packaging 
at Oglesby. 


Christmas a 





@ Pit and Quarry heartily endorses the 1948 
Christmas seal campaign of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and its 3,000 affili- 
ateg, which are waging an all-out war against 
this dread disease. Proceeds of the cam- 
paign will be utilized for educational activi- 
ties, case-finding, rehabilitation and medical 
research, 


1947 Gypsum Output Tops 
All Established Records as 
Yield Hits 2,157,049 Tons 


Production, imports, and value of 
sales of gypsum topped all established 
record highs in 1947. Mine output rose 
to 6,208,216 short tons, 10 percent over 
1946; imports increased 48 percent to 
2,157,049 short tons, and value of sales 
amounted to $128,181,671—32 percent 
above 1946. The United States was the 
largest producer of crude gypsum, ac- 
counting for over 40 percent of the es- 
timated world total. 

Crude gypsum was mined from 63 op- 
erations, of which 36 were open quar- 
ries, 19 underground mines, and 8 quar- 
ry-mine combinations. Fifteen of the 
17 producing states increased produc- 
tion over 1946; in two states (Michigan 
and Virginia) production was lower. 
Michigan was the leading state, followed 
by New York, Texas, California, Iowa 
and Nevada. 

The apparent consumption of gypsum 
for all purposes increased 21 percent 
over 1946. Prefabricated products ac- 
counted for about 43 percent of the to- 
tal tonnage used, building plasters 29, 
uncalcined uses 25, and industrial uses 3 
percent. 

Throughout 1947 the gypsum industry 
has continued to modernize older plants 
and to construct new ones in an effort 
to supply the urgent demands of the 
building industry. There were 211 ac- 
tive calcining units in operation during 
the year, of which 174 were kettle-type, 
14 rotary kilns, and 23 other types. Ten 
companies operating 41 board machines 
during the year produced nearly 4,000,- 
000,000 square feet of board (including 
lath wallboard, sheathing and laminated 
board), an average of 94,000,000 square 
feet per machine per year. 

The average value reported for crude 
gypsum mined in 1947 was $2.66 (1946 
—$2.21). Calcined gypsum value rose 
from $7.02 in 1946 to $7.72 in 1947. 





New Sand Washer Installed 
In San Joaquin Valley Area 


In order to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demand for sand and gravel in the 
San Joaquin Valley, the Thompson Ma- 
terials and Construction Company has 
installed a large sand-washing plant at 
its plant near Coalinga, Calif. It is said 
to be the first of its kind in this area. 

The new plant is a screw-type washer 
capable of washing 30 tons of construc- 
tion sand per hour. Ahead of the washer 
is a Symons vibrating screen for sizing 
the feed. Other new equipment recently 
installed included a 100-ton Noble batch 
plant and a 500-bl. bulk cement silo. 

Thompson operations also include four 
batching plants, among which eight 4-cu. 
yd. transit mixer trucks do shutttle serv- 
ice. 





The United States Gypsum Company’s 
plant west of Loveland, Colo., was re- 
opened for business early in October. The 
plant was badly damaged by fire on 
June 20, 1948. 
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A Letter from a Reader 











Dear Mr. Trauffer, 


I have read with interest Mr. Phil- 
lipp’s article on the Technical Labora- 
tory of the Swiss Cement Industry, ap- 
pearing in your August issue. 

Pir AND Quarry is doing its American 
readers a service by featuring articles 
of this nature, focusing attention on de- 
velopments in other countries. 

In this instance, Mr. Phillipp wrote 
a good review of the activities and 
methods of the Swiss Laboratory. How- 
ever, his comparison of the standards 
of quality between the Swiss and the 
United States specifications for portland 
cement gives the erroneous impression 
that higher standards are maintained in 
Switzerland, while the opposite is true. 

He reports that the strength require- 
ments are, roughly, 50 percent higher 
in the Swiss specifications and takes this 
as an indication of a higher standard. He 
does not mention the biggest single fac- 
tor causing this difference in strength— 
more water in the U. S. mortars. The 
strengths of cement sand mortars also 
conform to the water-cement ratio law. 
Swiss specifications require a_ fixed 
amount of mixing water of 11 percent 
by weight of total dry materials which 
is equivalent to 4.97 gallons per bag of 
cement. The standard American mortar 
uses a water content of approximately 
5.7 gallons per bag of cement, or .7 of 
a gallon more per bag of cement than 
that specified for the Swiss. This .7 
gallon per bag of cement represents a 
strength difference of about 1000 p.s.i. at 
7 days and about 1300 p.s.i. at 28 days. 
Correcting the U. S. requirements for 
the lower water cement ratio specified by 
the Swiss, it will be found that the 
American requirements are higher than 
those of the Swiss. 

A further incorrect conclusion as to 
the standards of quality is arrived at by 
the author when he states as follows: 

“That higher standards are main- 
tained is also indicated by the amount 
of insolubles permissible. Sulphates, 
CaCO; and MgO are kept to a minimum 
of 10 percent as compared to about 16 
percent allowable in the U. S. cements.” 

Mr. Phillipp in this case misquotes 
the Swiss specification by including the 
magnesia in the 10 percent limit and 
overstating comparable U. S. allowables. 
According to the Swiss _ specifications 
the cement may contain: 

Item 30% Tolerance 
No. % % 
1 Magnesia (MgO)....4 (Max. 5.2) 
2 Gypsum (SO,;=2.5%) 

CP scccecncces 4% (Max. 5.5) 
3 Insoluble + CaCOs. .5 (Max. 6.5) 

The sum of gypsum as CaSO, plus 
insoluble plus calcium carbonate must 
not-exceed 10 percent (Items 2 and 3 
only). 

American specifications limit the mag- 
nesia to 5 percent, which is .2 percent 
less than the maximum Swiss tolerance. 
Gypsum is limited through a specified 
SO; content, being 2 to 4% percent for 
Type I cement, while the insoluble is 
held to a high of .75 percent. Limestone 
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and other diluting admixtures are not 
permitted at all. Certain specially tested 
and approved additions are limited to 
1 percent. The U. S. chemical percent- 
ages to be used by Mr. Phillipp for 
comparison are: 


Gypsum as CaSO.......... 4.25 percent 
ID c.nccxccnaveenaes 0.75 percent 
Special additions ......... 1.00 percent 


6.00 percent 


Thus it is seen that the U. S. limits are 
4 percent under the 10 percent maxi- 
mum set by the Swiss, and closer re- 
strictive control is indicated for U. S. 
cements. 


Very truly yours, 

E. Gruenwald, 
Manager, “Incor” & 
Technical Service 





Highway Research Board Plans 
28th Meeting at Washington 


The 28th annual meeting of the High- 
way Research Board will be held this 
year from December 7 through the 10th 
at the building of the National Academy 
of Sciences and National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is expected that this meeting will 
exceed in attendance the annual meet- 
ing of the board held in Washington 
last December, when 853 persons 
registered, and 125 technical papers and 
reports were presented and discussed at 
24 separate public sessions. Thirty-six 
state highway departments, 31 colleges, 
26 government bureaus and 33 national 
associations were represented. 





127-Foot Conveyor Stockpiles 
River Sand at Missouri Plant 


Pictured below is a stockpile tubular 
frame conveyor recently built for the St. 
Charles Sand Co., St. Charles, Mo. The 
127-ft. unit, supplied by the E. F. Marsh 
Engineering Co. of St. Louis, Mo., was 
assembled on the. ground and erected by 
two cranes. A movable plow sweeps the 
material from the belt. It can be used 
at any point on the frame and, for the 
operation, replaces one troughing idler. 
The sweep unit (self-contained) em- 
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ploys four flat idlers, and the plow is 
equipped with soft gum rubber, which is 
adjustable for belt contact and wear. 

The intake or receiving end is ap- 
proximately 35 ft. from the ground and 
is inclined at 5 degrees from horizontal. 
Material is chuted into a hopper which 
positions it correctly on the belt. Sup- 
ports are spaced at approximately 40 ft. 
Sand from the river is brought to a trans- 
fer point by conveyor. Three sizes are 
stored on the ground for recovery by 
tunnel conveyors. 

The unit at this plant will eventu- 
ally be extended to approximately 225 ft. 
to service additional area for ground 
storage. 


United States Perlite Co. 
Now Conducting Experiments 


A newly organized concern in the Los 
Angeles area is that of the United States 
Perlite Company. This firm’s mining 
properties are located in the Goodsprings 
area of Nevada, and its experimental 
furnace at Los Angeles. 

Officials stated that they do not plan 
to process the perlite for the commercial 
market but to offer their patented furnace 
on a royalty basis and promote the sale 
of their ore. The company is at present 
constructing a new furnace of commer- 
cial size which will be in operation in 
the near future. 





@ The 127-ft. conveyor used for stockpiling at the plant of the St. Charles Sand Co., St. 


Charles, Mo. 
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years ago in Pit and Quarry 


By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 


LMOST prophetically, the theme 

of the November, 1918, issue of Pit 
AND Quarry, the last before the end of 
World War I, was the necessity for post- 
war planning. In an editorial and in sev- 
eral articles it was forcefully pointed out 
that with the end of the war there must 
be a vast highway and building construc- 
tion program. The war, it said, proved 
the importance to a nation of an ade- 
quate highway system; and the large and 
growing backlog of needed residential 
and industrial construction would also 
require immediate attention. 

In another editorial it was suggested 
that the national associations of the 
gravel and stone industries, unified for 
the duration of the war through the War 
Service Committee on Mineral Aggre- 
gates, hold a joint meeting. It was 
pointed out that many advantages could 
be gained by intelligent cooperation of 
the two groups and industries. 

Association doings covered in that is- 
sue included the permanent organization 
of limestone producers in Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama as the Southern 
Agricultural Limestone Assn. 


Also described was the first meeting 
of the executive committee of the Michi- 
gan Sand & Gravel Producers’ Assn. One 
item discussed was the proposed joint 
meeting of the officers of the Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan associations. 
John S. Porter was engaged temporarily 
as acting executive secretary. 


As usual, there were several outstand- 
ing practical operating articles. One de- 
scribed and illustrated all the modern 
methods of quarrying with explosives, 
including well-drilled shots, benching, 
tunneling, snake-holing, etc. 


Another article described ways of con- 
serving coal in power plants, vertical and 
rotary kilns, driers, etc. It was pointed 
out that the use of pulverized coal ef- 
fected many economies, and its growing 
use in the field was predicted. 


Labor-Saving in Limestone Quarrying 
was the subject of the first of two ar- 
ticles by Oliver Bowles. He covered the 
subject thoroughly, discussing quarry 
planning, overburden removal, etc., and 
comparing various methods. Labor sav- 
ing and economy were stressed. 


Two types of sand production on Lake 
Erie were described. The Kelley Island 
Sand & Gravel Co. operated from sand 
dredge boats which pumped sand from 
bars in various parts of the lake and 
screened it before delivering to shore 
yards. Each boat was equipped with 10- 
and 12-in. pumps; the largest had a 
capacity of 1,250 tons. 

Also featured were the operations of 
the DoVille Lake Sand & Gravel Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, which in 1882 began pro- 
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ducing lake sand and gravel by means 
of suction dredges. The steamer R. R. 
DoVille, built in 1905, was said to be 
the first steel sand boat on the Great 
Lakes. 


The 4,000-ton-per-day crushed stone 


plant of the France Stone Co. at Mon- 
roe, Mich., one of 14 then operated by 
that company, was the subject of another 
story. An unusual feature in this plant 
was a 48-in. by 90-ft. pan conveyor 
which carried rock from the primary 
crusher to the first set of screens. 





National Gypsum's Earnings 
Show Consistent Increase 

The National Gypsum Company re- 
ported a net income of $3,337,537, or 
$1.49 a share on 2,112,336 outstanding 
shares, for the six months ended June 30. 
This compared with $2,531,446, or $1.39 
a share on 1,689,869 outstanding shares, 
in the first half of 1947. Record sales 
in the first half of 1948 were $31,896,- 
306, as compared with $23,998,469 in 


the corresponding six months a year ago. 

For the second quarter of 1948, the 
company had a net profit of $1,815,604, 
or 81 cents a share, as compared with 
$1,216,829, or 66 cents a share, in the 
same quarter last year. Sales in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year hit a new record 
of $16,508,292; during the comparable 
period last year they amounted to $12,. 
378,574. 

“With plant construction practically 
completed,” President Melvin H. Baker 
said in a report to stockholders, “ex. 
panded capacity and continued demand 
for our products should result in a fur- 
ther increase in sales during the next 
six months.” 





Blast Causes Heavy Damage 
As Quarry Charge Misfires 

Damage estimated at several‘ thousand 
dollars resulted from an explosion which 
rocked the quarry and plant of Dunn 
Limestone Company near Spencer, Ind., 
on August 23. The blast, attributed to 
a dynamite misfire, fortunately occurred 
at noon, when most of the employees 
were at lunch. Donald D. Ellis suffered 
minor back injuries. 

The explosion sent huge boulders into 
the air and ripped the top from a stor- 
age bin; it also damaged machinery and 
destroyed the main office building. 





Court Rules U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Must Pay Intangible Tax 


Ohio’s Supreme Court ruled in five 
test cases, including two involving the 
United States Gypsum Co., that the 
state intangible tax may be imposed on 
accounts receivable of foreign corpora- 
tions doing business within the state 
from sale of products manufactured in 
Ohio but sold from home offices out- 
side the state. 

Where a foreign corporation’s accounts 
receivable result from sale of goods out 
of Ohio stocks and the proceeds of such 
accounts are used in the business of the 
corporation generally, such accounts are 





@ This rubber-lined Goodrich valve shown in 
operation (above) has handled approximate- 
ly 21,000 tons of silica sand suspended in 
water during the last six months in an Ohio 
silica sand quarry. The rubber-lined valve 
was installed after the abrasive action of 
the sand had worn out ordinary 6-in. cast 
iron valves so swiftly that it impeded opera- 
tion of the quarry. 


subject to the Ohio intangible tax of 3 
mills, the court held. 


Indications were that the opinion 


would be appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 





Chicagoan Makes Lucky Guess 
In Asphalt Institute Contest 

If you visited the display of the As- 
phalt Institute at the Road Show in 
Chicago last July, you no doubt saw 
the specimen of heavy-duty hot-mix 
asphaltic concrete, cut from the super- 
highway pavement on the Maine Turn- 
pike. You observed the invitation to 
guess the weight of that slab. 

If you guessed 135.605 pounds, you 
were only second-best guesser, for the 
lucky contestant who came nearest the 
actual weight—135 pounds 10 ounces— 
was T. A. Hallet of the Inland Printer 
(Chicago, Ill.), who put down 135.61 
pounds. 





Permanente "Supe" Famed 
For Safety Record Resigns 

W. J. “Bill” Knuth, quarry superin- 
tendent since September, 1939, for the 
Permanente Cement Co., Permanente, 
Calif., has resigned to enter the field of 
gold mining in the California Mother 
Lode country. : 

While at Permanente he established 
an enviable quarry safety record, operat- 
ing his department for 2,139 days with- 
out a lost-time accident. For this achieve- 
ment the department earned the Joseph 
A. Holmes Safety Award seven straight 
years, 1941 to 1947 inclusive. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 





Most of official Washington 
has “hit the campaign trail” 
and, barring unexpected in- 
ternational developments, 
will stay on it until after 
the November elections. The boys 
have gone home to tell the folks 
about their own virtues and their 
opponents’ vices. How many of 
them will be required to stay at 
home after the ballots are counted 
is still anybody’s guess. As is tradi- 
tional in elections occurring in pros- 
perous times, each party is claim- 
ing credit for the prosperity and 
blaming the accompanying inflation 
on the other. If business men in 
some parts of the country are won- 
dering why the terrific prosperity, 
so widely heralded, has by-passed 
them, some figures recently released 
by the Department of Commerce, 
which could never aspire to headline 
prominence, may prove illuminat- 
ing. 

There are various measures of 
prosperity, but none so widely used 
as the size of the national income, 
which is composed principally of in- 
come payments of individuals. It is 
almost axiomatic that high and ris- 
ing individual incomes are associ- 
ated with prosperity, while low and 
falling individual incomes are asso- 
ciated with depression. 

A glance at the following table 
show. how the unprecedented war- 
time: and post-war prosperity de- 
veloped and how it was distributed. 
From 1940 to 1944, the most active 











Total Income Payments to Individuals 
by Region— 1940-1947 





Percent increase in total income 








payments 
Between | Between | Between 
1940 and | 1944 and | 1946 and 
Region 1944 1946 1947 
Total United 
States.... 100 13 11 
New Fingland. 75 13 9 
Middle East. . 73 16 11 
Southeast... . 137 10 9 
Southwest... . 137 7 15 
Central. ..... 93 15 12 
Northwest. sare 123 13 20 
Far West... .. 149 10 7 














Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 








wartime years, income payments to 
individuals increased by 100 per- 
cent, that is, doubled, in the United 
States as a whole. In the years 
1944 to 1946, they increased another 
13 percent and from 1946, they in- 
creased another 13 percent and 
from 1946 to 1947 another 11 per- 
cent increase took place. To be 
sure, much of these increases were 
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By S. HERBERT UNTERBERGER 





eaten up by inflation; nevertheless, 
the fact that an unexpected pros- 
perity has overtaken us can not be 
gainsaid. 

Further inspection of this table 
will provide an insight into how 
very differently this prosperity has 
affected different parts of the coun- 
try. During the busiest war years 
the principal advances, incomewise, 
were made not in industrialized 
New England nor the Middle East- 
ern states, but rather in the Far 
West, the Southwest, and the South- 
east. In these areas that govern- 
ment funds poured into large ex- 
pansions of manufacturing facilities, 
such as aircraft plants, and into mil- 
itary installations. The already in- 
dustrialized areas required no simi- 
lar multiplication of capital equip- 
ment and, being highly populated, 
they were undesirable locations for 
army training centers. In addition, 
the increased demand for agricul- 
tural products also favored these 
same areas—even cotton prices re- 
vived to rejuvenate the Southeast. 
The Central states with their 
diversification between agriculture 
and industry approximated the av- 
erage most closely. 

In the postwar reconversion pe- 
riod, New England, the Middle 
East, the Central states and the 
Northwest fared better than the rest 
of the country in terms of increased 
incomes. In the first three of these 
areas, so-called rnon-war production 
continued to be of substantial im- 
portance throughout the war years. 
With the end of the war, they were 
able to expand quickly to meet the 
civilian demands. The Northwest 
was already beginning to feel the 


_ effects. of the world demand for its 


agricultural products. The other 
areas which were geared in great 
part to direct war activities were in 
no position to meet the changed 
post-war requirements quickly. The 
Southwest, with its heavy emphasis 
on war production and military es- 
tablishments, lagged far behind, fol- 
lowed by the Far West, which was 
similarly situated. 

Greatest interest, however, centers 
around the most recent history. From 


1946 to 1947, the smallest increases . 


in income payments to individuals 
occurred in the Far West indicating 
that the unusual rate of expansion 


in that area has slowed down con- 
siderably. New England continues 
to lag behind the rest of the country, 
as does the Southeast. By dramatic 
contrast the Northwest has shot far 
ahead of the rest of the country, and 
the rate of increase in the Southwest 
has also exceeded the national aver- 
age substantially. This is accounted 
for in great part by the exceptional 
increase in farm income, which in 
turn results from the world-wide 
shortage of food products and ac- 
companying high prices. 

An analysis of income payments 
on a state-by-state basis would be 
even more revealing than the com- 
parison by sections. 

It is the function of many agen- 
cies in Washintgon to keep tabs on 
the various economic indicators. In 
general, all the indicators point to 
an increasing level of economic ac- 
tivity. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that the national in- 
come in the second quarter of 1948 
reached an annual rate of $221,000,- 
000,000. This may be compared with 
the annual rate of $215,000,000,000 
in the first quarter and $200,000,- 
000,000 in the second quarter of last 
year. Over the year, the increase 
has been 11 per cent. 

The same department also reports 
that corporate profits before taxes 
amounted to 8.4 billion dollars in 
the second quarter of 1948. This 
may be compared with 7.8 billions 
in the first quarter and 6.3 billions 
in the second quarter last year. Over 
the year, the increase has been 33 
per cent. If profits were taken after 
taxes the increase of the year would 
be only 16 per cent. This increase 
in profits is reflected in a similar in- 
crease in dividends of 10 per cent in 
the three months ended August 31, 
1948, over the same three months 
last year. 

Representatives of the pit and 
quarry industries will probably be 
especially interested in a recent re- 
port of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission on plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, since a substan- 
tial proportion of their products find 
their markets in plant and equip- 
ment expansion. 

The Commission finds that 9 bil- 
lion dollars were spent for plant and 
equipment in the first half of this 
year, which is about the same 
amount as was spent in the last half 
of last year. The Commission also 
collects information from business 

(Continued on page 84) 
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A TRULY outstanding job 


of reconstruction has been 


carried out at Columbia 
Quarry Company’s No. | 

plant, located at Krause, IIl., 

which was virtually destroyed by fire 
in July, 1947. During a shutdown of 
approximately 10 months’ duration 
the main building was reconstructed 
from the ground up and, with only 
minor exceptions, new facilities for 
crushing, screening and _ handling 
were installed throughout the plant. 
As the largest unit in Columbia’s 
four-plant network, loss of produc- 
tion at the No. | plant, located near 
Columbia, IIl., was a serious blow, 
wholly apart from the $550,000 fire 
loss incurred. Speed, therefore, in- 
evitably became a major considera- 
tion in rebuilding the plant. Com- 
pany executives, plant personnel and 


by William M. Avery 


machinery manufacturers combined 
their efforts in an all-out drive that 
repeatedly produced near-miracles 
during the 10-month reconstruction 
period. 

Despite the urgency of the work, 
however, full advantage was taken 
of this excellent opportunity to elim- 
inate production bottlenecks. The 
crushing capacity of the old plant 
had been increased a number of 
times in recent years, but space limi- 
tations. and other factors had pre- 
vented corresponding increases in 
screening capacity, with the result 
that the two were eventually rather 
seriously out of balance. In the new 
layout this condition was remedied 
by installing 5- by 14-ft. screens in 
place of the 4- by 8-ft. units used in 
the old plant, thus more than dou- 
bling the effective screen area. 
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@ Fight: The main 
Onc of the steam 
q ‘ing a semi-trailer 
> about half a mile 


Although the general layout of 
the plant is essentially unchanged, 
increased screening capacity and 
other improvements carried out in 
conjunction with the rebuilding pro- 
grain will ultimately yield about 100 
additional tons per hour of finished 
products. The plant is already easily 
producing at the rate of 350 t.p.h., 
and there is every indication that 
the average will reach 400 t.p.h. 
in the very near future. It is expected 
that daily output will average 6,000 
tons in two 8-hr. shifts. About half 
of this output will go into agricul- 
tural limestone, with concrete stone, 
road stone and railroad ballast ac- 
counting for most of the remainder. 

All spouts, gates and belt convey- 
ors have been so arranged that any 
size of material produced can be fed 
to any one of the 10 finished product 
storage bins. Thus any desired blend 
is made up as the bins are loaded, 
and about 40 different grades of 
stone can be produced by blending 
various combinations of the 15 stand- 
ard sizes separated by the screens. 

As there have been a number of 
equipment additions in the quarry 
since the operations of this important 
plant were last described in Pir AND 
Quarry, this account will under- 
take to cover the entire process in 
flow sheet order. 


Stripping Overburden and cap 

rock, varying from 25 to 
95: ft. in depth, are stripped and 
loaded with a Marion 111-M diesel 
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@One of the 
three hammer- 
mills in the pul- 
verizing section. 
Each is produc- 
ing agstone at 
the rate of 64 
tp.h. and }%-in. 
chips at the rate 
of 21 t.p.h. Feed. — 


in. vibrating feed- 


ers. All three 
drives are 250- 
hp. 3-phase, 25- 
cycle, 440 - volt 
motors. 


e@Of the 14 
screens in the 
new plant, only 

are units 
salvaged from the 
fire. Pictured here 
is one of the new 
screens which 
serve the agstone 


section of the 




















shovel (31%4-cu. yd. dipper) and a 
50-B Bucyrus-Erie electric (2-cu. yd. 
dipper). In this phase of the opera- 
tion five hauling units are employed 
—three Super C Tournatrailers of 
12-cu. yd. capacity and two 6-cu. 
yd. Dodge end-dump trucks. The top 
ledge of dirt, averaging about 25 
ft. in depth, is stripped directly, but 
the underlying cap rock, ranging up 
to 55 ft. in depth, requires drilling 
and blasting. Six-in. holes are drilled 
with No. 14 Sanderson-Cyclone 
churn drills. Due to inclusions of 
chert the cap rock is not regarded as 
suitable for concrete aggregate, but 


-most of it is marketable as agstone 


and ballast stone. The marketable 
portion is hauled by the Tourna- 
trailers to the west end of the quarry, 
where it is dumped over the face 
and recovered later for separate 
processing on the night shift. Cap 
rock is kept stripped back about 100 
ft. from the face to prevent con- 
tamination of stone in the main 
quarry. 
Drilling and The 70-ft. face of the 
Blasting main quarry is drilled 
with two 29-T Bucy- 
rus Erie well drills and one No. 88 
Loomis, all gasoline driven. These 
drill 8-in. holes for 7-in. dynamite. 
About 30 holes are shot at a time, 
using 14 cases of dynamite to a 
hole. A du Pont blasting timer is 
hooked up to two regular caps on 
the top of each hole for safety in 
case one cap should fail. Delayed 
action blasting with the timer has 
yielded some improvement over in- 
stantaneous firing in respect to break- 
age, and it has wholly eliminated 
vibration shock in the nearby city 
of Columbia, about two miles away. 


Loading and Loading in the main 
Hauling quarry is done with a 

Marion 111-M diesel 
with a 3/-cu. yd. dipper and a 95-C 


Bucyrus steam shovel of the same 
capacity. Also on hand and maih- 
tained in good operating condition 
are two spare units—a 2¥%-cu. yd. 
Osgood and a 3'-cu. yd. Marion 
92, both steam driven. The latter 
machine is used to a considerable 
extent for loading out cap rock from 
the west end of the quarry for night 
shift operations. 

Six TR-13 Easton semi-trailers 
are used for hauling from the face to 
the crushing plant, at present a dis- 
tance of about half a mile (one 
way). These units, drawn by Inter- 
national KS-11  gasoline-powered 
tractors, average a little over 17 tons 
per load. The trailers are side 
dumped directly into the primary 
crusher by means of a conventional 
Easton elbow-type dumping mech- 
anism powered by an air hoist. | 


Crushing and Al! 
Screening 


four of the 
crushers in the old 
plant were salvaged 
and used in the new layout, along 
with a new 10-in. Superior-McCul- 
ley and a 636 Type R Allis-Chalmers 
to increase the proportion of minus 
1-in. stone. All six of the crushers ‘in 
the main plant are gyratory. 

On the primary, a 21N Allis-Chal- 
mers, the company has found that 
replacement of the eccentric at 2p- 
proximately 6-month intervals te- 
sults in considerably higher produc- 
tion. Secondary crushers consist of 
two 10-in. Superior-McCulley fine- 
reduction units, one 16-in. Superior- 
McCulley, a 4-ft. Symons cone, and 
the Type R unit, which has an hy- 


@ Below, left: The 3!/2-cu. yd. diesel shovel 
loading cap rock from the upper quarry into 
one of the 1|2-cu. yd. trailers. 


@ Right: One of the six semi-trailers load- 
ing in the main quarry. These side-dump 
machines average a little over 17 tons per- 
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draulic setting to permit tramp iron 
to pass through. 

There is a possibility that in the 
near future the primary crusher will 
be relocated in the quarry. If this 
is done, the crushing plant will be 
fed by belt conveyor from a surge 
pile located between the primary 
and the main plant. Another de- 
velopment still in the planning stages 
is a separate rip xap plant. This will 
require the installation of a jaw 
crusher. 

Of the 14 screens in the new plant, 
only three are units salvaged from 
the fire. The screening circuits now 
incorporate the following: two 4- by 
8-ft. double-deck Stephens Adam- 
sons (salvaged); one 4- by 10-ft. 
double-deck Allis-Chalmers  Ripl- 
Flo, two 4- by 14-ft. triple-deck 
Ripl-Flos; two 5- by 14-ft. double- 
deck Allis-Chalmers Low-Heads; 
four 5- by 14-ft. Ripl-Flos; two 4- 
by 12-ft. Ripl-Flos; and one 4- by 
14-ft. triple-deck Tyler Ty-Rock. In 
addition there are two Ty-Rock 
screens in the pulverizing section of 
the plant—a 5- by 14-ft. double- 
deck and a 4- by 14-ft. single-deck. 
To prevent blinding, all agstone 
screens throughout both the pulver- 
izing section and the main plant are 
equipped with 9437 Ty-Rod screens. 
Except for 1-, 1/%- and 2-in. screens, 
which consist of Allis-Chalmers per- 
forated plate, all others were sup- 
plied by Ludlow-Saylor. The screen 
sections range from 2-in. down to 
5 mesh. 


Pulverizing The fire which de- 

stroyed Columbia’s No. 
1 plant originated in the control 
room of the pulverizing section. This 
structure, built in 1944 as an addi- 
tion to the main building, was pri- 
marily of timber construction, and 
consequently none of the equipment 
was salvaged. 
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The new pulverizing plant, which 
differs considerably from the old in 
regard to layout, can be fed directly 
from the main plant by means of a 
30-in. belt conveyor, or from storage 
piles by means of a track hopper; 
pan feeder and bucket elevator dis- 
chaging into a 300-ton surge bin. 
Stearns magnetic pulleys on the pan 
feeder and conveyors remove tramp 
iron before the stone reaches the 
pulverizers. 

Three Syntro 36- by 60-in. vibrat- 
ing feeders located directly under 
the bin feed the stone to three Type 
ACS-3 American hammermills. Full 
load on each of the pulverizers is 
maintained by means of rheostats 
with which the speed of feeders can 
be regulated. To prevent choking in 
the pulverizers, and to simplify later 
handling of the finished product, the 
feed stone is dried somewhat by 
means of coal fires which are kept 
burning constantly under each of the 
feeder pans. 

In addition to agstone (85 percent 
passing 8-mesh), the pulverizers are 
being used to produce %-in. chips 
for use in bituminous concrete. Each 
mill is producing agstone at the rate 
of 64 t.p.h. and chips at the rate of 
21 t.p.h., or a total output for all 
three mills of 255 t.p.h. The main 
crushing plant also produces 14 to 16 
percent of by-product agricultural 
limestone. Elevators, conveyors and 
screens in this section of the plant 
are electrically interlocked so that 
if any unit stops the entire circuit 
cuts off automatically. 

Finished material from the pul- 
verizing plant can be fed onto a 
30-in. belt conveyor which dis- 


@ E. A. Heise, superintendent of the Krause 
plant, has been with Columbia Quarry: Co. 
for 26 years. 


charges into the plant agstone bin, 
or via a 24-in. belt into a 200 ton 
Blaw-Knox truck bin located outside 
the building. The plant is currently 
handling about 1,000 tons of truck 
loading per 8-hour shift. 


Storage and There are 10 storage 
Shipping bins under the main 

plant structure — six 
of 100 tons’ capacity and four of 50 
tons’ capacity. These are used pri- 
marily for loading out rail ship- 
ments, but the double track which 
the bins straddle is fully decked so 
that trucks may be used. Normally, 
however, truck loading of stone is 


handled from four Type S-100, 125- 


ton Butler bins located on a rail 
siding close to the plant. Cranes are 
used to feed these bins from open 
storage piles. 

Rail shipments are weighed on 
two Howe track scales which extend 
the full length of the bins. This ar. 
rangement assures both accurate and 
complete loading of the cars. There 
are 15 miles of track within the 
Krause plant for handling and stor- 
ing empty and loaded cars. As empty 
cars come into the plant they are 
shoved into 6 tracks in the upper 
yards, where they are cleaned and 
patched in preparation for loading. 
Cars are handled within the plant 
by two locomotives—a 40-ton Amer- 
ican saddle tank and a 75-ton Lima. 
They bring the cars down from the 
upper yards, spot them under the 
bins for loading, and finally shove 
them into seven storage tracks in 
the lower yards. From 80 to 100 
cars are handled in the plant each 
working day. The property is served 
by the Illinois Central, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Gulf Mobile & Ohio 
railroads. 

For loading stone into and out of 
storage piles there are two 25-ton 
Ohio _ gasoline-powered locomotive 
cranes. These have 50-ft. booms and 
are equipped with 1%-cu. yd. clam- 
shell buckets. One of the cranes is 
used for loading the cars, which feed 
the underground track hopper at the 
pulverizing plant. Three bulldozers 
(an International TD-18, a TD-35 
and a D-7 Caterpillar) are available 
for shoving stone in from the stor- 
age piles to the adjacent tracks, so 
it can be reached with the cranes. 
These units are also used for quarry 











@ One of the six gyratory crushers in the main plant is the 4-ft. cone which was salvaged 


from the fire. 


@ Left: This Type R crusher was installed in the new layout to increase the proportion of 
minus I-in. stone, It has a hydraulic seHing to permit tramp iron to pass through. 
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road maintenance and 
cleanup at the working face. 

As part of its overall storage prob- 
lem the company gave careful con- 
sideration to the matter of coal stor- 
age, with the result that an entirely 
new handing system has been in- 
stalled. The main storage (about 
1,000 tons) is on a 32- by 128-ft. rein- 
forced concrete slab located on high 
ground. Coal is loaded into storage 
by running delivery trucks right into 
the paved area. For reloading into 
company trucks there is a 50-ton 
truck bin which can be fed from the 
storage area with one of the cranes. 
Normally about 500 tons of coal 
will be kept on hand. 


spillage 


All but one of the mo- 
tors in the old plant 
were damaged beyond repair in the 
fire. In most instances the castings 
were smashed as the various floors in 
the building dropped. In the rebuilt 
layout there is approximately 400 


Electrical 


Electrical Co., with Columbia’s 
own personnel handling the engi- 
neering and shop work. Bus duct 
was used for the distribution system 
in the pulverizing plant. 


Power Since 1936' the Krause 
plant has generated all of 
its own power, the initial installation 
consisting of two Superior 12'/- by 
15-in. 4-cycle diesel engines rated 
at 525 and 400 hp. Housed in a sep- 
arate building several hundred feet 
away from the crushing and screen- 
ing plant, the power station suffered 
no fire damage. A new engine, pur- 
chased just before the fire for stand- 
by purposes, has now been installed, 
bringing the total capacity to 1,916 
kw., or about 2,675 hp. 
The new engine, a 750-hp. Type 
VDSS 6-cylinder Superior diesel, re- 
places a 500-hp. unit which was sent 


1See Trauffer, Walter E.—IJnstalls Diesel- 
Driven Generators for Dependable and 
Low-Cost Power, PIT AND QUARRY, March, 
1937, p. 84. 





@A close-up of one of the 36- by 60-in. 
vibrating feeders which feed the pulverizers. 
The feed stone is dried somewhat by means 
of coal fires under each of the feeder pans. 


@ Right: Newest of four diesel engines in 
the power plant is this 750-hp., 6-cylinder 
supercharged unit. 


hp. in the crushing and screening 
plant, consisting largely of small 
motors from 3 to 25 hp., and about 
900 hp. in the pulverizing section, 
including three 250-hp. drives on 
the hammermills. All are 3-phase, 
25-cycle, 440-volt units supplied by 
Allis-Chalmers. All small motors are 
controlled by magnetic starters, with 
interlock systems to prevent choke- 
ups, 

There are five load centers in the 
plant, including a three-section in- 
stallation with four panels on the 
screening floor. Control panel equip- 
ment was furnished by Trumbull 
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to another plant. Thus there are still 
four main engines in the Krause 
power plant,” including two initially 
installed in 1944 and the latest addi- 
tion. The two large engines are 
supercharged with an Elliott turbo 
charger. All the engines are started 
by compressed air supplied from in- 
dividual receivers at 250 lbs. pres- 
sure. Each has its own Viking fuel 
pump connected directly to a 15,000- 
gal. outside storage tank. The plant 
is said to produce power at an aver- 
age rate of about 11.5 kw.-hrs. per 
gallon of “Standard” High Speed 
fuel oil. 

Other recent installations in the 
power station are a cooling tower for 
the new engine and a 3,000-amp. 
Westinghouse air breaker. The total 
load handled is somewhat greater 
than before the fire, largely due to 
use of 250-hp. motors on the 3 
agstone mills in place of 200-hp. 
units in the former setup. J. T. 
McDiermon has charge of the power 
plant. 


Auxiliary Extensive operations on 
Facilities the scale maintained at 

Columbia’s No. 1 plant 
requires many auxiliary facilities not 
often found in crushed stone plants. 
The repair shop building, a 60- by 
100-ft. concrete block structure, is 
one of the best equipped shops of 
its kind that we have seen. A 5-ton 
traveling crane operates on an over- 
head runway extending the full 
length of the building, and there are 
standard-gauge tracks down the cen- 
ter, so that locomotive repairs can 
be handled. Just outside the build- 
ing there is a concrete repair pit 
for working on undercarriages. Pri- 





2See Avery, William M.—Power De- 
mands Met by Adding Fourth Diesel, Pit 
AND QUARRY, December, 1944, page 74. 
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mary shop equipment includes two 
lathes, two drill presses, a shaper, a 
key seater, two power hack saws, 
three emery grinders, modern weld- 
ing equipment, and a Bucyrus-Erie 
No. 12 bit dresser for 6- and 8-in. 
bits. 

The 40- by 70-ft. concrete block 
garage building has double overhead 
doors at each end to accommodate 
the big Easton semi-trailers. There 
are two inside repair pits, each served 
by an overhead crane. 

The company keeps about $10,000 
worth of repair parts and supplies 
on hand at all times in order to pre- 
vent costly production delays. These 
supplies are stored neatly in bins 
and carefully labeled to assure cor- 
rect identification. Detailed cost 
records, covering both labor and ma- 
terials, are kept on all repair and in- 
stallation jobs. Thus the manage- 
ment is able to determine quickly 
if costs on any particular unit of 
equipment are excessive. 


Credits All the conveyors and ele- 

vating equipment through- 
out the new plant were supplied by 
Stephens-Adamson, to whom, along 
with Allis-Chalmers, W. S. Tyler, 
American Pulverizer, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Trumbull, Ludlow- 
Saylor and other manufacturers, the 
management of Columbia acknowl- 
edges indebtedness for outstanding 
services rendered in making it pos- 
sible to resume production so quick- 


ly. Even in normal times the com- 
pletion in 10 months of a major 
construction program involving ex- 
penditures of $750,000 would stand 
as a noteworthy accomplishment. 
The reconstruction program at 
Krause was under the diect super- 
vision of Columbia’s capable plant 
superintendent E. A. Heise. Elec- 
trical design and supervision was 
supervised by Ted Umbright, chief 
electrician. The company’s top offi- 
cials are H. C. Krause, president; 
William E. Schmidt, vice president 
and treasurer; C. H. Krause II, vice 
president and purchasing agent, and 
A. J. Elliott, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 
In addition to the Krause plant, 
Columbia maintains operations, at 
Prairie du Rocher and Valmeyer, 
Ill., and at Elsberry, Mo. There are 
185 men on the payroll at Krause. 





Washington News Letter 
(From page 73) 

men on their anticipated expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment. It 
came up with a very important fig- 
ure. In the second half of 1948 the 
Commission estimates that plant and 
equipment expenditures will increase 
to 9.6 billion dollars. For the entire 
year 1948, therefore, these expendi- 
tures would amount to 18.6 billions, 
which may be compared with the 
expenditures last year of 16.2 bil- 
lions, showing an increase of 15 per 


Safe Quarry Truck Operation 
Outlined in New Data Sheet 


A growing accident problem has re- 
sulted from the increased use of trucks 
by quarries, construction companies and 
mines. To help meet this problem suc. 
cessfully, the National Safety Council 
has prepared a new industrial data 
sheet on the safe use of trucks in these 
industries. 

Particular phases of truck operations 
creating the major accident problems are 
covered and safe procedures which will 
reduce the hazards are outlined. A con- 
tinuing safety educational program is 
urged as one of the best ways to make 
employees aware of the hazards and how 
to avoid them. 

Drivers, repairmen and workers should 
be told about the dangers in unexpected 
movements of trucks, in the loading and 
unloading of materials and supplies, and 
in getting on and off vehicles. They 
should be trained in safe practices and 
checked periodically until prescribed 
practices are followed. 

The data sheet was prepared by G. G., 
Grieve, safety engineer of the Council’s 
industrial department. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6, Tl. 





Ending a 32-day strike, 220 workers at 
the Medusa Portland Cement Company’s 
plant in Wampum, Pa., returned to work 
on September 28. A company spokes- 
man said the employees, members of the 
AFL United Cement, Lime & Gypsum 
Workers Union, received an 11'%4-cent 
hourly wage increase. 


@ Left: Head shaft and drive on one of the principal bucket eleva- 


tors in the plant. 


@ Below, left: Among the five loading centers in the plant is this 
4-panel installation located on the screening floor. 


@ Below, right: Loading agstone in a spreader body from the 200- 


ton bruck bin. 
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Present Hudson Operation 
A Monument to Initiative 


And Skill of Tom Hudson 


OUTWARDLY the plant 
of Hudson Stone Products 
near Lynchburg, Ohio, is 
not particularly prepossess- 
ing, but behind it lies a very 
interesting story of native American 
initiative and success. This crushed 





By WALTER E. TRAUFFER 





stone and agricultural limestone 
plant became the property of Tom 
N. Hudson in the Spring of 1942, 
and he gradually replaced the old 
and obsolete equipment and built it 
into a profitable, modern 80-ton- 
per-hour operation. 

Tom Hudson had been in the 
sand and gravel business at Boone, 
Iowa, for some years but finally de- 
cided to make a change. Early in 
1942 he sold his gravel plant and 
started out for Michigan to buy the 
equipment for a concrete block 
plant he planned to build in Aurora, 
Ill. The first night out he stayed 
over in Clinton, Iowa. In the hotel 
he looked over the current copy of 
Pir AND Quarry which he had re- 
ceived that day. In it he saw an 
advertisement offering for sale the 
property which he now owns. The 
next day he headed for Ohio instead 
of Michigan and quickly closed a 
satisfactory deal for the plant. 

The plant at that time was only 
about two-thirds completed and 


Ps 


much of the equipment was second- 
hand. Mr. Hudson retained the gy- 
ratory primary crusher and the rolls, 
but replaced the steam power plant 
with electric motors. Other new and 
used equipment was purchased and 
installed to put the plant into op- 
eration. Full attention was then de- 
voted to production, and the busi- 
ness prospered during the war years. 
As soon as the war was over, Mr. 
Hudson put in orders for equipment 





@ F. E. Shaffer, office manager; H. E. Burna, 
superintendent; and Tom N. Hudson. 


to really modernize this plant. By 
March 15, 1947, the equipment had 
been assembled and the plant was 
shut down. A new crusher was in- 
stalled, the screen was relocated, and 
a new bucket, two belt conveyors, 





@ The |-cu. yd. shovel in the quarry of Hudson 


to a truck. 





@ A general view of the Hudson plant, showing the truck ramp at the right. 
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Stone Products near Lynchburg, O., loading 


a 3-phase generating plant and other 
equipment were added. This work 
was done in record time and on 
April 1 the plant was again in op- 
eration. 

The property is located 2% mi. 
east of Lynchburg and is in the heart 
of,a potentially rich farming section. 


This is flat, no-drain, hard-pan coun- 


try but very fertile. Much of it is 
lying idle and requires only drain- 
age and liming, according to Mr. 
Hudson. The deposit is a 20- to 
22-ft. ledge of laminated crystalline 
limestone fairly high in magnesium, 
with 7 to 8 ft. of overburden. The 
latter is removed in slack seasons by 
the quarry shovel and trucks. 
Drilling is done with a 5-in. Star 
churn drill which will soon be re- 
placed by a larger machine. A 
wagon drill was originally used but 
the churn drill proved to be more 
satisfactory. The yield now is about 
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4 tons per lb. of the Independent 
Explosive Co. 600 Rock Quarry 
Powder used. This is the more re- 
markable as Mr. Hudson firmly be- 
lieves that the cheapest way to break 
rock is to blast it in the quarry; and 
the hole loadings are unusually 
heavy. This practice results in very 
few pieces too large for the crusher 
and those are pushed to one side, 
as no secondary shooting is done. 
Even better results are expected 
when Atlas Rockmaster caps are 
adopted in the near future. The 
drill holes have an 11-ft. burden 
and are spaced 12 ft. apart. In dry 
weather two rows of six holes each 





@ All sizing is done by this 4- by 8-ft, four- 
deck screen. 












are detonated at once. In wet weath- 
er single-row shots are made. 

The stone is loaded into the 
quarry trucks by a Thew Lorain 55 
shovel with a l-cu. yd. dipper and 
a Waukesha gasoline engine. Three 
trucks and two drivers are used, one 
truck being loaded while the other 
two are in transit. The fleet con- 
sists of a Mack 2!4-ton, an Inter- 
national 1¥2-ton, and a Dodge 
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2-ton. The haul is up grade to the 
plant. 

The trucks discharge the stone 
on the 30-in. by 8-ft. New Holland 
pan feeder which is driven by. a 
variable-speed motor to imsure a 
steady feed to the crusher. This 
has increased the crusher output 
more than 25 percent over the orig- 
inal start-stop method. It has also 


resulted in a power saving which is 
important because of the limited 
amount available. The New Hol- 
land 30-30 double-impeller crusher 
replaced two other crushers and is 
doing an excellent job, reducing the 
quarry run stone to 34-in. minus at 




















ble. 


@ Right: The 
double - im- 
peller crusher 
with conveyor 
and elevator 
to the sizing 
screen. The 
conveyor 
(right) can 
return any 
size from the 
screen for 
further reduc- 
tion. 











the rate of 80 t.p.h. Of the product 
about 40 percent is agstone running 
from 28 to 45 percent through 100- 
mesh (20 percent is specified). The 
crusher is driven through a flat belt 
by a Caterpillar D 11000 engine 
which has a wide speed range. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hudson it is almost 
impossible to plug this crusher even 
at idling speed. 

The product of the crusher is dis- 
charged on a short belt conveyor 
from which a bucket elevator feedy 
it on a 4- by 8-ft. Deister Machine 
Co. 3-deck screen. These decks are 
equipped, from top to bottom, with 
%4-in., Ya- or %-in., and 3/16-in. 
Tyler wire cloth, the bottom two 
decks using Ty-Rod. The use of 
an extra deck, according to Mr. 
Hudson, insures the maximum yield 
of agstone from the crusher product. 
There is a tapered welded chute for 
each deck and these have individual 
sliding proportioning plates or di- 
viders which make it possible to di- 
vert any single size or any combina- 
tion into any of the four compart- 
ments of the 50-ton bin. The ma- 
terial through the bottom deck is 
agstone which can be discharged 
into either of two of the compart- 
ments. 

Any size or fraction of a size not 
desired can be discharged through 
a chute to a hopper and thence on 
a 24-in. by 40-ft. Cedarapids belt 
conveyor back onto the crusher 
feeder. With this system of re-cir- 
culation, the output can be adjusted 
to the demand, thus reducing the 
unnecessary stockpiling of unwanted 
sizes. Mr. Hudson is contemplating 
(Continued on page 88.) 


@ Above: The special arrangement of chutes on the 
four-deck screen which makes any desired blend possi- 


@ Left: A closeup of the double-impeller crusher which 
reduces quarry run stone to ¥%-in. minus. Supt. H. E. 
Bevens is standing alongside. 
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Report on Current Labor Developments 


THE OVERTIME-ON-OVERTIME 
STORY 


NONE of the labor devel- 
opments in recent months 
is equal in importance and 
complexity to the Supreme 
Court decision in the so- 
called overtime-on-overtime case— 
otherwise named the Bay Ridge case 
(after one of the companies in- 
volved), or the Longshoremen’s case 
(after the occupation of the affected 
workers). The special circumstances 
of the New York longshore industry 
gave rise to this case, but the Court’s 
decision affects every employer who 
is covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (more frequently referred 
to as the Wage and Hour law) — 
every employer who is engaged in 
interstate commerce, including most 
of the operators in the pit and 
quarry industries. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court 
said, in effect, that many of the 
methods for calculating the required 
overtime payments which have been 
in use were never permitted by the 
law. Frequently, these methods had 
been approved or prescribed by the 
Wage and Hour administrator in his 
official interpretations. Employers 
will have to conform with the Bay 
Ridge rule or run the risk of violat- 
ing the law and of suffering its max- 
imum penalty—paying an employee 
not only the unpaid overtime due 
him but double that amount. 

At this writing, the Wage and 
Hour administrator’s latest state- 
ment is that he will not begin en- 
forcing the new rule until the Su- 
preme Court acts on a pending peti- 
tion for a rehearing of the Bay Ridge 
case. The Court is expected to act 
shortly. Most authorities in Wash- 
ington agree that it will probably 
deny the petition and the original 
ruling will stand. Even though the 
government has given this assurance 
that it will not institute court actions 
against employers who are not con- 
forming with the new rule, an em- 
ployer may, nevertheless, be sued by 
employees for overtime compensa- 
tion due them under it. 

What is the Bay Ridge Rule? In 
essence, the Supreme Court said a 
very simple thing—with complicated 
consequences. It should be remem- 
bered that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act requires that for hours in excess 
of 40 per week, employees must be 
paid at not less than one and one- 
half times their regular rate of pay. 
The Supreme Court merely said that 
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By S. HERBERT UNTERBERGER 





an employee’s regular rate of pay 
includes all compensation for work 
done except, and only except, the 
premium payments made to him be- 
cause he has already worked a speci- 
fied number of hours in the work- 
week or work-day. This means that 
premium pay for working at unde- 
sirable times, such as on Saturdays, 
Sundays, holidays, or at night, must 
be included in the employee’s regu- 
lar rate, when calculating the over- 
time premium required. Formerly, 
premium pay on Saturday and Sun- 
day did not have to be included. 
When are employers affected by 
the new rule? (1) The employer 
must be subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. While many com- 
panies in the pit and quarry indus- 
tries are undoubtedly covered by the 
law, there may also be a sizable 
number about which there is real 
doubt. Leading trade associations in 
these industries have maintained 
consistently that many of their mem- 
bers, particularly in the extractive 


branches, are not covered by the law 
because they are not engaged in in- 
terstate Commerce. 

(2) The employer must work his 
employees more than 40 hours in a — 
week. 

(3) The employer must, either by 
contract or practice, pay a premium 
rate for work on some special days, 
such as holidays, Saturdays or Sun- 
days, or on some special hours, such 
as after 5 p.m., whether or not his 
employees have worked a specified 
number of hours in the previous 
work-week or work-day. 

How the employer is affected— 
(1) If he pays a premium for Sat- 
urday or Sunday, it must be includ- 
ed in the regular rate of pay unless 
—and this is very important—a pre- 
mium would have been paid for the 
same hours because his employees 
had already worked a specified num- 
ber of hours in the work-week. In 
the latter case, the premium would 
be paid for both reasons and would 
therefore not be included in the 
regular rate. 

(2) If he pays a premium for 
late hours, it must be included in 








college 


Pennsylvania. 





For some months an outstanding feature of each 
issue of Pit and Quarry has been the Washington 
News Letter page, written by S. Herbert Unter- 
berger, well-known economist and authority on in- 
dustrial and labor relations. Beginning with this 
issue Mr. Unterberger will provide a second monthly 
page entitled "Report on Current Labor Develop- 
ments." More information on this new department 
and the reasons for starting it is contained in an 
editorial in this issue. 

Mr. Unterberger is director of research of the 
Labor Relations Bureau, an organization which plans 
and conducts surveys of wages and labor relations practices, provides 
reports on current labor developments, analyzes contract provisions, 
and performs other technical services for private clients. 

Previously he conducted a number of studies for the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion on the experience of leading companies 
with various kinds of employment security plans. He also directed the 
Case Analysis Division of the National War Labor Board, acting as 
technical consultant to the board and supervising the preparation of 
reports analyzing the wage and labor relations issues involved in the 
cases which came before it. He has served as labor economist with the 
U. S. Railroad Retirement Board, as senior statistician with the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, and as economist and 
statistician with various government agencies studying problems related 
to employment and labor productivity. 

Mr. Unterberger was author (with Max Malin) of “Operating Under 
the Taft-Hartley Act" and is a contributor to professional and business 
journals fe: American Economic Review, Business Week, etc.). His 

egrees are B.S. at Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania and M.A. at Graduate School, University of 
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the regular rate of pay, again unless 
a premium would have been paid 
for the same hours because his em- 
ployees had already worked a speci- 
fied number of hours in that work 
day. 
(3) If he pays a premium for holi- 
days worked, it must be included in 
- the regular rate of pay. If he would 
have paid straight time for the holi- 
day even if the employee had not 
worked, that amount may be de- 
ducted before calculating the regu- 
lar rate of pay, unless doing so 
would reduce the regular rate. 
Points to Employers—The princi- 
pal difficulty arising out of the Bay 
Ridge rule is not so much that it 
adds to the cost of overtime but 
more that it complicates payroll ac- 
counting. It will be extremely im- 
portant henceforth to identify pre- 
mium payments carefully so that 
there will be a clear differentiation 
between those which must be in- 
cluded and those which may be ex- 
cluded from the regular rate of pay. 
To minimize their difficulties un- 
der the new rule, employers are fre- 
quently advised to begin their work- 
weeks on Monday morning so that 
Saturday and Sunday work will oc- 
cur generally at the time when pre- 
mium payments must be made in 
any event because of previous work 
performed in the work-week. As 
mentioned above, the premium pay- 
ment then does not have to be in- 
cluded in the regular rate of pay. 
With enforcement of the rule im- 
minent, it is important for every 
employer to review his premium pay 
practices to determine whether they 
need revision or clearer definition. 
Changes will frequently require ne- 
gotiation and agreement with labor 
unions. Failure to conform to the 
new rule can, of course, become very 
costly. 


PE-EMPLOYING THE NEW 
DRAFTEES 


All the problems associated with 
re-employing the veterans of World 
War II are far from solved, and 
the manpower problems arising out 
of the first peace-time draft have not 
quite begun. Nevertheless, it is 
not too soon to recognize that under 
the new draft law an employer’s 
responsibility to his employees who 
enter the armed services is somewhat 
greater than it was under the old 
law. 

The new law’s requirements with 
respect to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities is more strin- 
gent than the old. If the veteran 


cannot perform the duties of his 
former position, he must be rein- 
stated to any other available posi- 
tion of like seniority, status and pay 





which he is qualified to perform. | 

The new law goes farther than 
the old one with respect to restora- 
tion without loss of seniority or 
other benefits, by requiring that the 
veteran be “. . . restored in such 
manner as to give him such status 
in his employment as he would 
have enjoyed if he had continued 
in such employment continuously 
from the time of his entering the 
armed forces.” Although the full 
meaning of this provision is not yet 
clarified, it might require giving the 
returning veteran all the pay ad- 
vances and promotions he would 
have received had he stayed on the 
job. 

Furthermore, the new law tries 
to take care of the knotty problem 
when two veterans return to claim 
the same job. In general, the first 
to go has prior claim to the job. 
However, if the second has greater 
seniority, the new law appears to re- 
quire that he should get the job. 
The employee who fails to get his 
original job back is still entitled to 
one of like seniority, status and pay 
if such exists. 

The new law also takes care of 


the problem of the responsibility of 
successor employers by specifically 
requiring them to rehire their pre- 
decessor’s employees. 


PENSIONS MUST BE 
BARGAINED 


A recent Circuit Court decision 
requires the Inland Steel Company 
to bargain with the union about 
their pension plan. Although the 
case is sure to be appealed to the 
Supreme Court. It appears likely 
that the ruling will be upheld. 

The ruling is significant from sev- 
eral points of view. First, it should 
be noted that the Court clearly said 
that not only the details of the 
pension plan but also the age of 
retirement is a proper subject of col- 
lective bargaining. Employers will 
no longer be the sole judge of when 
an employee has reached the time 
when he should be retired. 

Of even greater importance in 
the long run is the fact that this de- 
cision advances the now unmistak- 
able trend toward making every as- 
pect of the employer-employee rela- 
tionship a valid subject of collective 
bargaining. 





Present Hudson Operation 
(From page 86) 


the installation of storage silos for 
this material so that the recrushing 
can be done at night. 

A Buda 30-kw. diesel-generator 
set provides the current for the five 
electric motors (totaling 32¥%2 hp.) 
which operates the feeder, the two 
belt conveyors, the elevator and the 
screen. 

The plant is operated the year 
around and in winter the products 
are stockpiled off the bank into a 
worked-out section of the quarry. 
Reloading into trucks for shipment 
is done by a ¥-cu. yd. Austin shovel. 
A Cletrac Model F gasoline tractor 
with a Woods bulldozer is used for 
general utility in the quarry and 
about the plant. 

Mr. Hudson has no agstone con- 
tract but sells direct to a limited 
number of truckers who buy the 
stone on the basis of a 5 percent dis- 
count for payment within a week. 
The truckers do the spreading. Some 
farmers also send their own trucks 
for agstone on the same basis. This 
system has obvious advantages. 

A. O. Smith oxy-acetylene and 
electric welders are used to main- 
tain the equipment, etc. The main 
function of the electric welder is 
to rebuild the crusher impeller bars 
which wear comparatively rapidly 
on this hard and abrasive stone. 
Each 400-lb. bar loses about 6 Ib. 
of metal daily. This is replaced at 





frequent intervals with American 
Agile Corp. dry flux dark-green 
welding rod. Shovel dipper-teeth 
and other items are similarly rebuilt. 





State College of Washington 
Conducting Pumice Research 

A research project is currently being 
conducted on the pumice resources of 
the state of Washington. Heading the 
study is Dr. William A. Pearl of the 
State College of Washington, Division 
of Industrial Research. In the Wenatchee 
area the work is under the supervision 
of J. J. Wegner, chemical engineer. 

Washington State College last spring 
offered the facilities of its Industrial Re- 
search Division to assist in setting stand- 
ards and specifications for the pumice 
industry. Tests for compressive strength, 
water absorption, moisture content and 
thermal conductivity are being run. 





Fire Follows Explosion at 
Bituminous Products Plant 


An explosion, and a resultant flash fire 
among ten 10,000-gallon asphalt and oil 
storage tanks at the Bituminous Products 
Inc. plant at Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
caused extensive damage. 

According to President Charles E. 
Buchman, a preliminary survey showed 
that the chief damage occurred in the 
piping, valves and wiring of the storage 
tanks and to the adjoining boiler room. 
No estimate of total damage was given. 


Reconditioning of the plant got under-- 


way immediately in an effort to restore 
production. 
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Relations Between Cement Formulae 


And Phase Diagrams 


IT is usually said that the 
quality of portland cement 
depends on high lime con- 
tent, but when cement is 
overlimed there will be free 
lime, even when the cement is well 
burned, and this will cause expansion 
cracks involving in extreme cases the 
risk of destruction of any structure in 
which the cement is used. The ce- 
ment formulae give the maximum 
proportion of lime which can be 
made to combine with the acidic 
oxides during the burning. Various 
formulae have been proposed, but 
they can all be given the general 
form of 
CaO=oSiO,+aAl ,O;+ 
oFe,0,+hMgO+y7SO, 

the coefficients o, a, ¢, » and y are 
shown in Table 1. 


Formulae Derived from 
Stoichiometrical Relations 


In formulae (1)-(9) all coefficients 
are derived from the following rela- 
tions: 

For silicates—C,,S,? 
» C2OS - 
o=— =— —=0.93 — 
2 SiO, 60 , " 
For aluminates—C,,A, 
— eo. 2 « o 
a=— =— —=0.55 — 
» AIO, Me , " 
For ferrites—C,,F, 
» CO So - 
=— —=0.34 — 
n Fe,O, 160 » . 
For magnesia 


CaO 56 














MgO - 40 
For sulphate radical 
CaO 56 





1C=CaO, S=SiOe, A=A1203, F=Fe20s, 


M=MgO—Ed 


In formula (10) where the Brown- 
millerite (C,AF) is considered for 
the first time, the aluminoferrite is 
divided into binary compounds 
C,AF=C,A+CF 

and the coefficients a and ¢ are de- 
rived for each aluminate and ferrite. 
Inversely therefore it can be said 
that in formulae (8) and (9) the 
Brownmillerite is already assumed. 

As the formulae are not all pro- 
posed as cement formulae, but some 
are for other purposes, explanations 
are needed. 

(1) Le Chatelier; Annales des 
mines, 1887. p. 345. This formula 
is nearly correct, but p», which is 
derived from the molecular ratio 
CaO:MgO and attached with a 
minus sign, is not sufficiently justi- 
fied. 

(2) S. B. and W. B. Newberry; 
The constitution of hydraulic ce- 
ments. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 16 (1897) 
887-94. On preparation of pure C,A 
and observation of its hydration, S. 
B. and W. B. Newberry acknowl- 
edged its expansion cracking. They 
stated that high alumina means the 
same as the presence of free lime in 
portland cement. For this reason 
they rejected the C,A of Le 
Chatelier’s formula and adopted a 
hypothetical compound, C,A. 

Wetzel? studied the microscopical 
structure of clinkers having the 
chemical composition C,S+S,A and 
found that they are composed of only 
one crystalline phase in the ground 





2More complete references to some of the 
papers mentioned are given below: 

Wetzel, Ver. Deut. Portland Cement 
Fab., 1913. 

Hess, Zement 20, 28-32 (1931). 

Spindel, Zement 20, 338-40 (1931). 

Lea and Parker, (Brit.) Building Re- 
search Technical Paper No. 16, 1935. 

Lea, "elm symposium, (1938) Pro- 
ceedings, p. 127. 
ane” Am. J. Sci., 244, 1-30, 65-94 

Brownmiller and Bogue, Am. J. Sci., 23, 
501-24 (1932). 

Brownmiller (and Work), Am. J. Sci., 
29, 260-277 (1935).—Ed. 








Table 1.—List of Cement Formulae 
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mass. In Rankin’s diagram of the 
ternary system CaO-A1,O,-SiO.,, it 
is clear that the line C,S-C,A, which 


. is called after Wetzel, traverses the 


field of C,S lengthwise. It can be 
said that Wetzel was the first who 
discovered the existence of C,S in 
the ternary system, though it was 
only on a single straight line. In 
Germany, Wetzel’s line was consid- 
ered as the “theoretische Treiben- 
grenze”* which must not be over- 
stepped in proportioning the raw 
mixture. As the line C,A-C,S lies 
entirely on the field of lime, Le 
Chatelier’s formula is teo severe, and 
in this view the Newberry’s formula 
is more rational, even if it is based 
on a hypothetical compound. 

(3) Kuhl; Das Eisen im Port- 
landzement. Tonind.-Ztg. 38 (1914) 
537-40. Kuhl assumed the com- 
pound C,F, which was introduced 
by Hilpert and Kohlmeyer. (Ber. 
42 (1909) 4581-94.) It is interest- 
ing that C,A+C,F, gives C,AF.,, 
which was later ackowledged by 
Janecke (Protokoll 1928), Nagai- 
Sawayama (1934) and recently by 
Swayze (1946). 

(4) Hendrickx; Les ciments haute 
resistance. Chim. et ind. 8 (1922) 
296-304. This formula assumes a 
peculiar compound, C,_,S, which is 
not acknowledged by any other au- 
thors. 

(5) Merriman; Lime-silica index 
as measure of cement quality. Rock 
Prod. 29 (1926) May 26, p. 51. This 
formula is derived from the above 
index, which gives the maximum 
value of 2.8 when all lime silicate 
is C,S. 

(6) Nagai; J. Jap. Ceram. Assn. 
37 (1929) 180. This formula is de- 
rived from the lime-silica molecular 
ratio, using the highest value of 3. 

(7) Janecke; Uber die “beste” 
Kusammensetzung des Portlandze- 
mentklinkers. Kement 18 (1929) 
288-92. Janecke has shown that the 
best composition of portland ce- 
ment is represented by the follow- 
ing equation: 

SiO, + Al,O, + Fe,O, 
= 0.95 





35 31 59 
The figure of 0.95 is intended to 
show the existence of 5% free lime. 
Kuhl has cast the equation into the 
form 





3i. e. theoretical soundness limit.—Ed. 















































@ Figure | 


CaO = 1.86SiO, + 2.2A1,O, + 
O.7Fe.,O, + f.CaO* 
which assumes the compounds 
xC,,S + yC,A + zO.F + f£.CaO 
Janecke has not consented to this, 
because his so-called Janeckeit is 
not directly referred to, but indi- 
rectly as 
2C.S + C,A = C,AS, 

(8) Guttmann und Gille; Das 
Mangan im Zementklinker, zugleich 
ein Beitrag zur Korystitutionsfrage 
des Zementes. Zement 18 (1929) 
500-6 537-41, 570-4. This formula 
is for the case 


0.64< ~=Ail,O, 





Fe,O, + Mn.O, 
that is, for “aluminatische” cements 
and Ferrari cements. 
(9) Guttmann and Gille; Ibid. 
This is for the ferritic cements 
Al,O, 





<0.64 

Fe,O, + Mn,O, 
Kuhl claims that he had proposed 
the same formula at a meeting, be- 
fore Guttmann and Gille’s paper 
appeared. 


(10) Bogue; Calculation of the 
compounds in portland cement. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 1 (1929) 
192-7. Although the coefficients are 
all the same as in (8), in this for- 
mula the ternary compound C,AF 
is referred to. 

For all formulae it is evident that 
m 
— of C,X, must be the highest of 
n 
all values the existence of which has 


*f.—free.—Ed. 


@ Left: 


been established by experiments. 
Therefore the following formulae 
are incorrect from this standpoint. 


Formula (2) C,A 
m 
— is insufficient 
n 

Formula (3) C,F, 
m 
— is insufficient 
n 

Formula (4) C.,.,S 
m 
— is insufficient 
n 

Formula (7) C.S 
m 
— is insufficient 
n 

Formula (8) CF 
m 
— is insufficient 
n 




















@ Figure 4 





Figure 2; right: Figure 3 


Formula (9) C,A 

m 

— is insufficient 

n 
Formula (4) (5) C,F 

m 

— is overvalued 
Formula (7) C,A—neither 
this compound nor C,AS, 
actually exists. 


There remain only two formulae 
(6) and (10)°. They are the basis 
of the recasting, which is called Na- 
gai-Bogue’s classical calculation. By 
the word classical, it is meant that 
only stoichiometrical relations are 
involved, nat the phase diagram. As 
already pointed out, the connecting 
line C,S—C,A lies entirely on the 
field of lime. For product such as 
modern portland cement, which is 
made by quenching clinker taken 
from rotary kiln and cooler, equi- 
librium is hardly attained during 
cooling, especially in the solid states 
range, so the resorption of free lime 
is scarcely realized. This is the rea- 
son why the lime saturation degree 
of Kuhl 

CaO 





2.8SiO, + 1.65A1,O0, + O.7Fe,O, 

which is correct in view of compound 
association usually gives lower values 
than in reality, and necessitates en- 
larging coefficients such as Hess’s 
and Spindel’s. Lea and Parker’s for- 
mula is based partly on stoichiomet- 
rical relations (for C,S) and partly 
on the phase diagram (a). 


5However, Table 1, shows that (10) is 
the same as (8).—Ed. 


























@ Figure 5 


@ Figure 6 
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Formulae Derived from 
Phase Diagrams 

In the phase diagram, 
saturation will take place on 
the phase boundary curves. 
For example, as shown in 
Fig. 1, three components A, 
B and C, say C,S, MgO and 
CaO, give a ternary eutectic 
e, where the boundary bea 
is the situation curve of C 
(lime). In the case of port- 
land cement, both C,A and 
C,S, the aluminate and 
silicate of the highest lime 
contents, have incongruent 
melting points, and the lime 


cad 





1.0Q 
0.99 
0.98 
0.97 





Technology, The University 
-of Tokyo, 1 (1947) 31-5, 
41-4, 145-9). In four-di- 
mensional space a regular 
pentahedroid is considered, 
and a projection is made 
onto a plane. By making 
the projection a_ regular 
pentagon, we can represent 
the system fully symmetri- 
cally. The tetragonal pyra- 
mid shown in Fig. 4 is the 
section of the pentahedroid 











and represents the lime 
saturation front, that is, a 
super-plane in the four-di- 








saturation curve lies beyond 
the connecting line of C,A- 
C,S. But fortunately the 
curve is much straighter than in 
the case of eutectics. Cement for- 
mulae which are linear in terms of 
component content express a straight 
line or plane. At the Stockholm 
symposium in 1938, Lea himself 
showed that his formula, proposed 
with Parker, is based on the follow- 
ing 3 points and represents a plane 
in the tetrahedron of 
CaO-Al,O,-Fe,O,-SiO, : 
Composition point for C,S 
Composition point for C,AF 
Invariant point for CaO-C,S-C,A 
However it is more desirable that 
other known points on the lime 
saturation face be used. 
In Lea and Parker’s diagram, the 
following points are given: 


@ Left: Figure 7; right: Figure 8 


SiO, 5.8, CaO 53.9, Al,O, 21.2, 
Fe,O, 19.1 (1342° C) 

Using these data and the other two 

points C,S and D, we have the plane 

which passes through the three 

points (s, a and f being the general 


planar co-ordinates of SiO,, Al.O, 
and Fe,O,). 


s 7.5 263 58 
a 32.8 0 21.2 

=O 
f 0 0 19.1 


This gives the cement formula 
CaO = 

2.8SiO, + 1.18Al,O, + 0.66Fe,O, 
which is nearly the same as that of 
Lea and Parker. 








K CaO-C,S-C,S 
D CaO-C,S-C,A 
T, CaO-C,S-C,A-C,AF 
X CaO-C,S-C,AF 


CaO SiO, Al,O, Fe,O, 
684 224 92... 
59.7 75 328 ... 
55.0 58 22.7 165 
528 56 16.2 25.4 








As three points determine a plane, 
the following formulae can be de- 
rived: 

D-K-T, CaO = 
2.55SiO, + 1.24Al,0, + 0.74Fe,O, 
D-K-X CaO = 
2.54SiO, + 1.25Al,0, + 0.73Fe,O, 


As both planes have almost the same 
coefficients, it is evident that the 
lime saturation degree is expressed 
by only one formula without regard 
to the magnitude of the iron modu- 
lus. For this reason, it is not right 
to have two formulae for lime sat- 
uration. 

Since the line D-K crosses the 
field of C,S, which is lower in lime 
content than C,S, the above two 
formulae are both _ insufficient. 
Therefore it is better to adopt the 
composition point of C,S instead of 
the point K. 

As regards the quaternary invari- 
ant point, newer data are available. 
Swayze (1946) has given the fol- 
lowing: 
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Formulae Extended to include 
Minor Constituents 


Lea has shown another formula, 
which deals with magnesia instead 
of iron oxide, i.e. 

CaO = 

2.8SiO, + 1.18Al,0O, -O.93MgO 
This formula represents the plane, 
which is shown in Fig. 2 as a tetra- 
gon. The plane represented by the 
formula 
CaO = 

2.8SiO, + 1.18Al,O, + 0.66Fe,O, 
is the triangle of Fig. 3. 

The two formulae need not be sepa- 
rately considered. We can combine 
them simply as follows: 
CaO = 
2.8SiO, + 1.18Al,O, + 0.66Fe,O, 
-0.93MgO 

It is also possible to combine the 
triangle and the tetragon. A meth- 
od for graphical representation of 
a five-component system has been 
proposed by R. Kimura (The re- 
port of the Institute of Science and 


mensional space. 

Besides magnesia, further 
components such as sodium 
and potassium are to be considered. 

The super-plane which has the 
intercepts S, A, F and M on each 
axis and passes through the point 
x(SiO,, Al,O,, Fe,O,, MgO, XmOn) 

=x(p, q, r, U, V) . 
is given by the equation: 


sSOOOp 

aOAQOQgq 

fOOFOr 
=O 

moOoOOMu 

xOO0OO00V 

i ae Ss 


Solving this we have 
a a ae 


ee eee eee ee + 


! = 1 
a. & FS 





Vv 


where X = 





ot Pt oe 


S A F M 


On the other hand if the cement 

formula is 

CaO = oSiO, + aAl,O, + oFe,O, + 
pMgO + EXO, 

where the sum of all components 

is unity 

CaO + SiO, + Al,O, + Fe,O, + 

MgO + XO, = 1 

therefore 

















The case Na,O=X,O,. The 
ternary system Na,O — CaO —Al,O, 
has been studied by Brownmiller 
and Bogue (1932). In Fig. 5 the 
invariant point nearest the CaO -— 
Al,O, axis and situated on the lime 
front is an eutecto-peritectic point, 


: 91 








having the composition . 

Al,O, 44%, Na,O 6%, CaO 50% 
(1490°C). 

Putting the above values and 

A =0.4587° in the formula we have 





0.06 1 
X = = = 1.47 
0.44 l+v 
0.4587 
Solving this we have the coefficient 
v =-0.32 


The intersection of the lime satura- 
tion and the Na,O-A1,O, planes is 
shown by the dotted line in Fig. 5. 


The case K,0 =X,,O,. The ter- 
nary system K,O-CaO-Al1,O, 
was studied also by Brownmiller 
(and Work) (1935) see Fig. 6). The 
point of known composition which 
can be used for the determination 
of the coefficient « is: 

Peritecto-eutectic point at 1486° 
C. 

Composition: Al,O, 44.7%, K,O 
6.5%, CaO 44.8%. 

From here on the development is 
quite analogous to that above, and 
we have from 


0.065 

X = —— = 2.55 
1 0-447 
0.4587 


the coefficient « =—0.61 


It is indifferent whether the com- 
pound is binary (KA) or ternary 
(NC,A,) ; even its composition has 
no relation. 


The above is an example of at- 
tempts at determination of v, x and 
also p», but it is more desirable that 
an “inner” point, which will ful- 
fill all the co-ordinates of x (p, q, Fr, 
u, v), be given. 

For TiO, and Mn,O, no phase 
diagram is available, but titanium 
oxide seems to have a coefficient of 
nearly the same order as that of 
silica, and manganese oxide seems 
to replace iron oxide. 





“Derived from=1.18.—Ed. 


Considering the corrections for 
gypsum and free lime, the cement 
formula will be: 

CaO — 0.7SO, — f.CaO = 2.8SiO, + 
1.18Al,O, + 0.66Fe,O, — 0.93MgO — 
0.32Na,O — 0.61K,O 

In Table 2 are shown results ob- 
tained recently in our laboratory. 
Although the cements were not 
marked as rapid-hardening, there 
are some for which the value of the 
lime saturation degree exceeds unity. 
This is probably accounted for by 
the existence of free lime, which we 
have not yet determined. However,-: 
since the cement formula is a linear: 
approximation to the lime saturation 
front, unity may in some cases be 
exceeded. (See Fig 7.) 


Remarks 

(1) The Swayze diagram is based, 
on the fact that C,F is a congruent’ 
melting compound, but this was 
first pointed out by Dr. Yamauchi. 
(Study on the celite part., Jour: 
Jap. Ceram. Assn. 45 (1937) p. 291. 
He prepared pure C,F and observed 
on heating it up to 1470°C that 
there occurs neither dissociation nor 
transformation. His conclusion is 
clearly represented in the pseudo- 
binary phase diagram of C,A, —C,F. 
(See Fig. 8, originally in loc. cit: 
p. 630.) 

Dr. Yamauchi was also the first 
to extend the solid solution range 
of the iron bearing phase beyond 
C,AF to C.F. For the extreme 
member of the solid solution series 
he gave 

5C,F.3C,A,.2C,A = C, A, oF 
instead of C,A,F, which he also 
prepared but regarded as merely a 
member of the series. In this pa- 
per it is of no interest whether celite 
is a definite compound C,AF or a 
solid solution with extreme member 
C,.2A>...F or C,A,F. 
(2) So far as the four compon- 





7The word “incongruent” was used in 
the author’s manuscript but evidently 
“congruent” was intended.—Ed. 


ents CaO, SiO,, Al,O, and Fe,O, 
are concerned it is better, as Kuh] 
said, to replace the hydraulic modu- 
lus by the lime saturation degree, 
but when a fifth component is add- 
ed, four coordinates are needed for 
fixation of the point in the four- 
dimensional space. For this pur- 
pose lime saturation degree together 
with hydraulic modulus, silicate 
modulus and iron modulus can be 
used. Further addition of one or 
two components will necessitate the 
introduction of more ratios, say such 
as “kali-ratio”® and “soda-ratio”. 
How to choose them is quite arbi- 
trary, but the following may be 





considered: ‘Kali - ratio” : 
K+N 
M K 
“Soda - ratio” — or — 
N N 
(3) For aluminous cements, a 


considerable number of investiga- 
tions have been carried out to de- 
termine the most favourable compo- 
sition, but Kuhl has concluded that 
there is no single compositional for- 
mula valid for aluminous cements. 
The reason is that for aluminous ce- 
ments the effective compounds C,A,, 
CA, C,A, and C,S have no front in 
common, on which the best quality 
is expected, so a single plane could 
not be fitted thereon. 

(4) Parallel to lime saturation of 
portland cement, silica saturation 
is a problem of petrology. For plu- 
tonic rocks equilibrium is more near- 
ly attainable, so the above consider- 
ations may not be applicable. Fur- 
thermore, if the rock formation is 
not dry, but pneumatolytic or hydro- 
thermal, the experimental model can 
scarcely be made, so we have no 
phase diagram to apply. 

For effusive rocks, the condition 
is somewhat the same as for port- 
land cement. But today we have 





®Potash ratio.—Ed. 
(Continued on page 94) 








Table 2. 
Chemical Composition and Lime Saturation Degree of Some Portland Cements. 
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2. 83i02+1 .18A1203+0.66Fe20:—-0.93Mg0—0 .32Na2%—0.61K20 


Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample | Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample | Sample |Sample |Sample |Sample [Sample | Sample | Sample |S 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 2 13 14 15 16 17 8 3 21 a 
CaO. ..| 62.18 | 63.10 | 62.44 | 62.71 | 62.94 | 61.52 | 61.51 | 61.97 | 61.17 | 63.29 | 63.93 | 63.24 | 60.57 | 60.74 | 53.63 | 62.94 | 62.36 | 62.77 | 62.94 | 62.09 | 61.60 | 63.43 
SiOz. . .| 17.88 | 21.16 | 20.85 | 21.93 | 21.08 | 20.28 | 20.49 | 19.33 | 18.81 | 21.33 | 21.13 | 19.52 | 22.16 | 22.10 | 21.88 | 21.86 | 22.76 | 22.82 | 22.74 | 22.94 | 20.92 | 21.17 
Alds..| 7.14] 4.35] 5.27) 4.34] 5.08] 5.81] 5.51) 5.44] 6.08) 4.33) 5.95] 7.71 6.92 | 7.69] 5.90} 5.96) 5.60] 5.77] 5.68| 5.32] 6.82] 6.79 
Fes...) 5.51) 4.43] 4.16] 3.89] 3.89 | 3.76] 3.76] 3.76] 3.49) 4.34] 3.09] 2.82} 2.68) 2.55 | :3.23 | 3.23 | 3.23 .36 |) 3.43) 3.43] 3.16] 2.82 
MgO...| 1.52 | 2.50] 2.39] 2.25] 2.19] 2.20] 2.29] 2.51 2.85 | 2.30] 1.36 1.34 1.54 1.68 1.45 1.82 1.86 | 1.89 1.84 1.84 | 2.06 1.21 
Nas...) 0.31] 0.54] 0.54] 0.52] 0.53] 0.51] 0.51} 0.53) 0.53) 0.41) 0.41) 0.65) 0.68) 0.65) 0.40) 0.55) 0.52) 0.42) 0.54] 0.28) 0.47| 0.56 
K20....| 0.59} 0.32] 0.32] 0.31] 0.31] 0.35] 0.30) 0.31) 0.31) 0.42) 0.52) 0.71) 0.81) 0.79] 0.42] 0.31] 0.35) 0.52] 0.33) 0.49] 0.28] 0.63 
)80s....| 2.08} 1.79] 1.70) 2.20] 1.72] 2.46) 2.50) 2.11 1.91 1.34 1.31 1.93 1.68 1.66 | 1.46] 1.47 1.46; 1.09 1.07 1.22 1.55 1.90 
/Mn0...| 0.10} 0.29) 0.24} 0.19] 0.21 0.20; 0.15; 0.13 | 0.18} 0.22); 0.09; 0.38; 0.09) 0.14} 0.13} 0.05} 0.16] 0.08] 0.17] 0.17} 0.08] 0.06 
Ign.lo3s} 1.81 1.63 1.78 | 1.64 1.81 2.40 | 2.47] 2.46) 3.09 1.05 1.28 | 1.35] 2.46 1.75 | 0.96; 1.31 1.59 1.11 1.14 1.71 2.25) 1.15 
Insol...| 1.49 | 0.34] 0.72] 0.32] 0.71 1.10} 1.02} 1.48] 1.60] 0.88; 0.92; 0.24| 0.47} 0.39; 0.68] 0.76) 0.34] 0.52) 0.48) 0.56) 0.87) 0.41 
Total. .|100.61 |100.45 |100.41 |100.30 |100.47 |100.59 |100.51 {100.03 |100.02 |100.00 | 99.99 | 99.89 |100.06 |100.14 |100.13 |100.26 |100.23 |100.35 |100.36 |100.05 {100.06 |100.13 
hm... 2.04] 2.11] 2.06] 2.08) 2.09) 2.06) 2.07) 2.17] 2.16) 2.10] 2.12} 2.10; 1.91 1.88 | 2.05 | 2.03 1.97 1.96 | 1.98 1.96 1.99 | 2.06 
Ls.d.*. 1.01 | 0.96] 0.95 | 0.92] 0.95] 0.94] 0.94 1.00 1.01 | 0.96; 0.95| 0.97} 0.85 | 0.85} 0.91; 0.91] 0.87] 0.88] .0.88| 0.87] 0.91] 0.92 
*Lime saturation degree: 
7 Ca0—0.780;—f.Ca0 
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Men of the Industry—Vern Schield 





Shovel manufacturing, at first a sideline, is now the major 
business of agricultural limestone producer. 





ERN SCHIELD came to Bremer 

county, Iowa, during the early 
thirties from Minnesota, where he 
had spent most of his earlier years on 
a farm. Lacking financial support 
but rich in enthusiasm and natural 
mechanical ability, young Schield 
was attracted to the possibilties of 
an agricultural limestone deposit 
near Waverly. Although the soft- 
lime quarry had been worked by 
three companies, each of which had 
discontinued operations due to finan- 


cial difficulties, Schield’s appraisal 
of its potentialities reflected his keen 
insight. 

This particular stratum of lime- 
stone is approximately 30 ft. deep 
and consists of a very unusual de- 
posit of soft, calcareous material 
which is easily recovered with a 
dragline. 

With little more than a hand 
shovel and a strong back the for- 
mer Minnesota farmer was able to 
produce a sufficient volume of agri- 





e@ Wilbur Schield (left), vice-president and general manager, talks things over with Vern 
Schield, president of the Schield Bantam Company. The company-owned plane is constantly 
in use to speed up delivery of replacement parts. 


@ Below: A general view of the new plant of the Schield Bantam Company, Inc., at Waverly, 
la. Approximately 70 percent of the total outside wall area is of glass. Manufacturing facili- 
ties now permit production of 10 machines per week. 
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cultural limestone to offset imme- 
diate expenses. Realizing, however, 
the need for more efficient produc- 
tion the young operator called upon 
his native ingenuity to devise some 
mechanical means for crushing the 
limestone slabs. For this purpose 
he salvaged a corn shredder head 
from an old piece of equipment 
and mounted it on a home-made 
frame. 

From this modest beginning 
Schield’s quarry operations soon be- 
gan to pay dividends. The agstone 
production steadily increased from 
900 tons per year in 1932 to more 
than 60 tons per hour in 1946. 

Although the story of Vern 
Schield’s success as a quarry opera- 
tor is spectacular it is not unique. 
The most unusual chapter in his 
life began with his development of 
the “Bantam” shovel. 

Foreseeing the need for a small 
portable shovel, dragline, and trench 
hoe, Schield, equipped with little 
more than an idea and the well- 
founded belief that arc - welding 
would simplify his problems, de- 
signed and built the first model of 
the “Bantam” shovel in a blacksmith 
shop in Shellrock, Iowa. The first 
machine took several years to build, 
but when all the parts were assem- 
bled the machine worked—and well. 

In 1945 Vern Schield started pro- 
ducing these small truck-mounted 
shovels in earnest. During that year 
35 machines were finished in the 
machine shop at the agstone quarry. 
To provide more adequate manu- 
facturing and distribution facilities, 
Vern Schield organized and formed 
the Schield Bantam Company, 
which was incorporated under the 
laws of Iowa in 1946. Vern’s 
brother, Wilbur, came into the com- 
pany and is production manager. 


Today the Schield Bantam Com- 
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@ The original model of the Bantam shovel. 
This machine was built in a blacksmith shop 
and took several years to finish. 


pany employs some 130 persons with 
weekly payrolls totaling nearly $5,- 
000. In the ultra-modern plant, 
erected on an ll-acre site outside 
Waverly, production of the Bantam 
has been upped to 10 machines per 
week, with approximately half of 
the total output mounted on trucks 
supplied by the customer. 

As a natural accompaniment to 
increased production and distribu- 
tion of the “Bantam,” the company 
expanded its staff of field engineers, 
whose job is primarily one of serv- 
ice to the customer. In addition, 
the company maintains its own plane 
to facilitate speedy field service and 
quick replacement of parts. 





@ One of the new models of the Bantam shovel now in production at the plant near Waverly. 





Nolan Stone Co. Sells Out to 
Eastern Rock Products, Inc. 

A landmark of Prospect, N. Y., the 
quarry and plant of the Nolan Stone 
Company, passed into new ownership re- 
cently when the property was sold to 
Eastern Rock Products, Inc., a firm op- 
erating several quarries in New York. 

The purchasing firm owns a sand-and- 
gravel plant near Boonville and a sand 
pit in Barneveld, N. Y. At Oriskany 
Falls, N. Y., it operates a quarry, an 
agricultural lime plant and an asphalt 
mix plant. Officers of Eastern Rock 
Products include the following: Harold 
V. Owens, president; John V. Owens, 
vice-president in charge of production; 
C. A. Munz, vice-president in charge of 
sales; H. H. Kerwin, treasurer. 


































































Cement Formulae 
(From page 92) 
only ternary phase diagrams in which 
the temperature is yet so high that 
silica does not appear as quartz but 
as cristobalite or tridymite. It is 
expected that the quaternary dia- 
grams in which quartz will appear 
will soon be established. 





Mitchell Heads Fire Protection 
Section of Standards Bureau 
Nolan D. Mitchell, prominent in archi- 
tectural and engineering fields, has been 
appointed chief of the Fire Protection 
Section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, where he will direct further re- 
search for the Building Technology Di- 
vision on problems of fire-resistance in re- 
lation to the design and construction. 
Mr. Mitchell has served as a member 
of several technical committees of na- 
tional scope, including those on Build- 
ing Regulations for Reinforced Concrete, 
Building Code Requirements for Fire 
Protection and Fire Resistance, Building 
Code Requirements for Chimneys and 
Heating Appliances, and Methods of Fire 
Tests of Building Construction and Ma- 
terials. He is a member of the Wash- 
ington Society of Engineers, the:.Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute, the American 
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Society for Testing Materials, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, and 
Sigma Xi. 





Sulphur Production Doubled 
But Price Stays at 1938 Level 
According to an announcement made 
by officials of the Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany, sulphur production in Louisiana 
has more than doubled in the last 16 
years. The entire output of the state, 
it was revealed, comes from Freeport’s 
Grande Ecaille mine in the Plaquemines 
Parish, which is now producing more 
than 2,500 tons of sulphur a day. 
Contrary to expectation, the price of 
sulphur has not followed the production 
volume curve. Due to increased produc- 
tion and efficiency and also to sharp com- 
petition from operations in other states, 
sulphur, priced at $18 per ton (at the 
mine) in 1938 is still $18 per ton. 





Month's Freight Car Output 
Tops 10,000 for Second Time 

Of interest to Pir AND Quarry read- 
ers is the report recently published in 
the press on freight car output in Au- 
gust. The.total figure for cars finished 
in that month stood at 10,362. It is the 
second time that monthly output has ex- 
ceeded 10,000 since the announcement of 
this figure as a monthly goal was made 








in March, 1947. In July 8,706 cars 
were delivered; in June, 10,381. 

August deliveries comprised 7,450 
from the car-building industry and 2,012 
from railroad shops. Orders placed in 
August were for 3,739 cars, as against 
11,923 in July. Orders on hand on Au- 
gust 31 were for 118,138 cars, as against 
113,680 on August 31, 1947. 





Leviathan Snorting Again 
After Siesta of Several Years 


Sulphur production has been resumed 
at the Leviathan mine near Markleeville, 
Calif., after a long period of inactivity. 
The material is trucked from the mine 
to Minden, Nev., for raii shipment to 
California markets. The operation is 
said to be located on one of the largest 
deposits,of native sulphur in the West. 

Operations were discontinued before 
World War II because of the unfavorable 
sulphur market at that time and the in- 
ability of the operators to compete profit- 
ably with Texas sulphur producers. 





GATX: A History of the General 
American Transportation Corporation, 
by Ralph C. Epstein, traces the career of 
this organization from 1898 to 1948. A 
large number of photographs appropri- 
ately illustrate the diversified phases of 
the firm’s activities and development. 
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HE cement industry received 
a plug the other day from a 
wholly unexpected source, and 
weve been waiting with bated 
breath for repercussions. Miss 
America of 1948, who has, so far 
as we can discover, no proprietary 
interest in the portland cement in- 
dustry, tossed this epic fragment 


Beatrice Shopp, Miss America 1948 


to reporters who interviewed her 
right after the annual cheese cake 
festivities at Atlantic City: “I am 
only a farm girl. I drive a trac- 
tor. I clean the chicken coops. I 
mix cement.” 

It isn’t altogether clear whether 
or not “Bebe” intended this as a 
formula for success in the Miss 
America sweepstakes, but it will do 
until somebody comes along with 
a better one. Since the poultry in- 
dustry product referred to is a bit 
deficient in glamour, we think the 
cement industry should start ne- 
gotiating immediately for an even 
more explicit endorsement of its 
product, along with suitable photo- 
graphs of “Bebe” in the act of mix- 
ing. A national advertising pro- 
gram built around such copy would 
serve at least two purposes: (a) it 
would prove that somebody can get 
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by William M. Avery 


cement; (b) it might, for a few 
moments anyway, help the public 
to forget the shortage. 

If the industry can’t scrape to- 
gether enough cement for Miss 
America to demonstrate her tech- 
nique, we know a guy who has 
half a bag he’ll swap for a 6-room 
house and a 1948 Cadillac. Note 
to Bill Allan, director of promotion 
for the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion: We'll be glad to donate our 
services for the purpose of opening 
direct negotiations with “Bebe.” No 
trouble at all, Bill. Glad to help. 


Ways and Means 


ISCONSIN authorities are re- 

ported to have started pump- 
ing operations on two abandoned 
gravel pits in Wauwatosa township 
in their search for a nearby resident 
who has been missing for several 
months. If the owner of the pits 
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should just happen to resume opera- 
tions in the near future, a lot of sus- 
picious folks, including ourselves, are 
going to wonder if he may not have 
used the mysterious disappearance as 
a pretext for having the pumping job 
done at the taxpayers’ expense. 
We’re such a curious species that 
if somebody circulated a rumor that 
there was a body in the foundation 
of Grand Coulee Dam, the author- 
ities would probably start disman- 
tling operations immediately. 


Hazards 
HILE we’re on this morbid 


topic, we’re reminded of a re- 
cent Bureau of Mines release which 


points out that there are insufficient 
laws governing abandoned mines, 
pits and quarries where “death lurks 


in many forms.” The Bureau of 
Mines generally knows what it is 
talking about, but we have a hunch 
that the forms of death they have in 
mind can no more be controlled by 
legislative action than can the forms 
that lurk in bath tubs, on cellar steps 
and home stepladders. 

Fact of the matter is that year 
in and year out more people seem 
to die in bed than any other place, 
but to date nobody has proposed 
legislative intervention. 


Fair Exchange 


CHAP on the West Coast has 

brought a $3,000 damage suit 
against a storage company on the 
grounds that a 300-pound box placed 
in storage 18 months ago weighed 
400 pounds when it was returned to 
him. His complaint alleges that his 
box contained a varied supply of fine 
bourbon, Scotch, rye, and French 
cognac, whereas the one returned to 
him was filled with concrete blocks. 
He seems to suspect that his liquid 





assets were disposed of by agents of 
the company. 

For our part we think the com- 
pany agents were surprisingly con- 
siderate. Not many guys, after 
downing 3,000 buck’s worth of 
somebody else’s liquor, would be 
clearheaded and thoughtful enough 
to supply the victim with materials 
for building a wailing wall. 
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Self-Propelled Earth- 


And Transport Pit-Run 


PACIFIC Coast Aggregates, 
Inc., of San Francisco is 
one of the “name” organiza- 
tions in the pit and quarry 
industries. Although it deals 
in a wide variety of building mate- 
rials in the San Francisco and cen- 
tral California region, and is a large- 
scale ready-mixed-concrete operator 
with a score of batch and premixing 
plants, the mainstay of its business 
continues to be the production of 
aggregates. Its sand, gravel and 
crushing plants, a dozen or so in 
number, are strategically located and 
range from medium-size to extreme- 





@ Three of the screens in the Kerlinger, | 


Calif., sand-and-gravel plant of Pacific Coast 
Aggregates, Inc. 





@ A view of the Kerlinger plant, showing the road rock plant at the right and the batching 
plants at the left. 









































































By HARRY F. UTLEY 





ly high-capacity operations. Shortly 
to go into production, for example, 
is the concern’s new Eliot plant, 
with a scheduled output of about 
1,000 t.p.h. of washed and sized 
material. 

The company maintains a well- 
equipped and well-staffed engineer- 
ing department that is constantly 
studying and analyzing production 
methods in the interest of efficiency 
and economy. When it adopts a 
new way of doing things, therefore, 
relegating the older practices into 
the discard, it becomes important 
industry news. 

That is apparently what is hap- 
pening to the firm’s operations with 
respect to excavating, loading and 
intraplant transportation. From a 
small test setup with a modern high- 
speed, high-capacity self-propelled 
scraper performing all of these func- 
tions, it has to date enlarged this 
to a fleet of 10 such earthmovers, 
which are harvesting the bulk of the 
company’s pit-run material and do- 
ing it at amazingly low cost. 

The development came about as 
a cooperative effort between P.C.A. 
engineers and those of the Wool- 
dridge Mfg. Co. of Sunnyvale, Calif. 
The fleet now in service consists of 
10 Wooldridge “Terra Cobra” scrap- 
ers, each of which can load, carry 
and dump 15 cubic yards of mate- 
rial per trip. The units are self- 
propelled, powered by 150-hp. Cum- 
mins diesel engines, and can travel 
as fast as 17 m.p.h. fully loaded. 

The first Cobra began operating 
at Pacific Aggregate’s Olympia sand 
plant about a year ago. Excavating 
and delivery to the plant hopper 
had been accomplished by a cable- 
operated drag-scraper; but the sup- 
ply of accessible material was near- 
ing exhaustion, and lengthening the 
system to encompass a new supply 
was felt to be impractical. Accord- 
ingly, the Cobras took over the job 
of digging and hauling the sand to 
a point within easy reach of the 
existing dragscraper. ‘ Over a period 
of several months they had moved 
in 200,000 tons—enough to keep the 
sand plant in operation for a year— 


@ The all-steel screening plant and conveyor 
structures at Kerlinger. Each of the 14 
steel loading bins below has a capacity of 
250 tons. 
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Movers Excavate, Load 
at West Coast Plant 


at a cost of about 13 cents per ton, 
including equipment write-off. 

This performance record con- 
vinced the management that the 
earthmovers might well replace the 
conventional digging, loading and 
transporting equipment at its vari- 
ous sand and gravel operations. The 
Cobras were relatively low in first 
cost, compared with the equipment 
in use; operating expense had 
proved to be considerably less; fewer 
man-hours were required to deliver 
a given tonnage to the plant hop- 
per; and the dry pits were well 
suited to this type of operation. 

One Terra Cobra went into use 
at the old Eliot plant, replacing a 
2'%-cu. yd. dragline and two quarry- 
type trucks. When the new 1,000- 
t.p.h. Eliot plant begins operating, 


@ Seven of the scrapers in the Pacific Coast 
Aggregates fleet at Olympia, Calif. 


@ An aerial view of the Olympia sand op- 
erations. The cut at the upper center shows 
the pit where the scrapers worked to build 
up the stockpile. 


four of the Cobras are expected to 
be placed in service to supply all 
the raw material. 

Another unit is operating at the 
company’s Centerville plant and pit. 
When production got underway last 
year at the new Kerlinger plant 
south of Tracy, Calif., a 2'%-cu. yd. 


power shovel originally excavated 
the material, delivery to the plant 
being accomplished by a system of 
field conveyors. This was aban- 
doned, however, in favor of the 
self-propelled scrapers and three of 
the Terra Cobras are now perma- 
nently stationed at Kerlinger. 

The Kerlinger operation has pro- 
vided the best example of the 
method so far. A portion of the 
600-acre deposit was stripped and 
the old pit bank graded to a gentle 
slope to accommodate the scrap- 
ers, as seen in the accompanying 
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@ Looking into the 6- by 30-ft. revolving 
screen and scrubber at Kerlinger. 


photographs. The Cobras are loaded 
by a “push-cat” . .. a dozer- 
equipped “Caterpillar” tractor which 
applies the digging power from the 
rear by pushing against a large- 
diameter spring-loaded “button” on 
the back of the scraper frame. The 
loading area in the main pit is slight- 
ly downgrade to the hopper, the 
empty units returning by road, 
which is partly 5-percent grade, to 
the pit. The round-trip haul is 
about 1,700 ft. 

Time studies of the operation 
have revealed some interesting data. 
Gross machine-hours for the three 
Terra Cobras for on 8-hr. day (24 
hrs.) breakdown like this: 


Hours Percent 
Round-trip haul and 
re 17 71 
Loading time ...... 3 13 





Waiting time in cut.. 1 4 
Waiting time at hop- 

a: cceeegacasdes | 4 
Mechanical delays .. 1 4 
Operational loss time. 1 4 

eee 24 100 


It has proved possible for the 


three Cobras to make a total of 
nearly 300 round trips per day, ex- 


cavating, loading, hauling and’ 
dumping about 4,500 cu. yds. into: 
the 40-ton hopper which feeds the: 


conveyor leading to the processing 
plant. The average trip and dump 
time is usually slightly under 4 min- 
utes. 
about 2/3 minute over a loading 
distance of about 75 ft. The aver- 


age yardage hauled per hour per 
unit is about 185. 

Much of the time, however, only 
two Cobras are used to harvest the 
material, as they are able to keep 
well ahead of ordinary requirements 





@ The two steel bins at the left feed each end of the rod mill, manufacturing ground sand 
from surplus pea gravel. The mill has peripheral discharge. 
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Loading time per unit takes 


of the screening and crushing plant, 
The third unit is in stand-by serv. 
ice. The Kerlinger plant has an 


hourly processing capacity of about 3 


400 tons of commercial aggregates © 


and road rock. 


Since publication of an earlier? 


progress story on the Kerlinger plant 


in Prr AND Quarry (October, 1948) % 
the plant has gone into full-scale ™ 


production and is kept busy in 


large part supplying material for 7 
the Central Valley Project’s Delta- 7 
Ship- 7 
ments run as high as 1,800 tons per © 


Mendota Irrigation Canal. 


day. 

From the hopper fed by the Co- 
bras, a 36-in. by 400-ft. conveyor 
carries the pit-run to a surge pile. 
A T-shaped reclaiming tunnel can 
supply material from this storage to 
either the unwashed rock-rock, or 
the aggregates plant. The former 
makes a separation, usually of %4-, 
l-, and 1¥-in. materials, by a Ty- 





@ A bulldozer-equipped tractor applies the 
digging power from the rear by pushing the 
scraper in the loading operation. 


Rock 5- by 10-ft. double-deck screen 
with a Symons 4-ft. cone in closed 
circuit. Output is chuted directly 
to cars or conveyed to truck-loading 
bins. 

The flow to the concrete-aggre- 
gates plant involves an initial scrub- 
bing of the material. The first pass 
is through a Yuba 6- by 30-ft. trom- 
mel scrubber, fines being subject to 
further treatment in Dorr duplex 
rake classifiers and Wemco 48-in. 
triple screws. Primary crushing is 
handled by a Gate 5K gyratory, 
further reduction taking place in a 
Farrell 10- by 36-in. jaw crusher 
and Symons 4-ft. and 3-ft. cones. 
Scalping and sizing operations are 
accomplished by six or seven Ty- 
Rock double- and _ triple-deck 

(Continued on page 102) 
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@ A view of the one and a quarter mile long conveyor at the National Cement Company's plant at Ragland, Ala. 





Electric Power Reduces Haulage 
Costs at Ragland Cement Plant 


HEN the National Ce- 

ment Company, Ragland, 

Alabama, decided to open 
a new quarry one mile from its 
plant, rail-haulage system was dis- 
continued and a new belt-conveyor 
system was installed. The conveyor 
is a mile and a quarter long and 
moves the stone and shale from the 
quarry to the plant over a rolling 
terrain with many natural 
and man-made obstacles. It 


Editor’s Note: 


By WALTER F. CHRISTIAN 


Industrial Power Division 
Alabama Power Company 


that time, were important to the 
war effort. The transition from the 
rail-haulage system to the belt-con- 
veyor system was made in stages 
and without interrupting continuity 


of production. 

The quarry is ideal for cement 
manufacture as it contains a splen- 
did quality of limestone as well as 
silica and alumina shales (neces- 
sary for making cement). The pri- 
mary and secondary crushers are lo- 
cated on the floor of the quarry 
(See sketch). -An electric shovel 
with a 3-cu.-yd. dipper loads the 
stone into the two 18-ton 
side-dump trucks. These dis- 





has a capacity of 300 tons 
per hour and is moving the 
material at the lowest ton- 
mile cost in the company’s 
history. 

This conveyor system was 
designed and supplied by the 
Industrial Division of the 
Continental Gin Company. 
The order was placed for 
the equipment just before 
Pearl Harbor and construc- 
tion work was done by a 
small group of company 
maintenance workers aided 
at times by other company 
employees. Considerable in- 
genuity was exercised in the 
construction to avoid the use 
of new materials which, at 
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The following article, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of “Southern Power and In- 
dustry,” is intended here as a follow-up to a staff- 
written article published in the September, 1943, issue 
of Pit and Quarry. The original Pit and Quarry article 
was written shortly after completion of the unique con- 
veyor system at the Ragland, Ala., plant. 


Mr. Christian’s text is basically the same as the 
material previously covered in Pit and Quarry and 
serves, essentially, as a review. His mechanical and 
electrical data, analysis and cost tabulations are new 
and represent intensive study of the operational func- 
tions of the Ragland plant. They analyze and prove the 
high efficiency level which this equipment has main- 
tained over a period of more than five years. 


This plant, which resorted to highly mechanized 
production methods in view of labor shortages and 
other critical problems in 1943, has operated trouble- 
free since that time. 


Only two notable changes in equipment have been 
made. These are the replacement of steam equip- 
ment with a 3-cu. yd. ion shovel and moderniza- 
tion of truck transportation by the use of two Easton 
side-dump truck bodies mounted on _ International 
chassis. Need for a third truck is anticipated. 


charge the stone on a 4¥- by 
18-ft. apron feeder, which 
feeds the 42- by 48-in. Allis- 
Chalmers Superior primary 
jaw crusher. The minus 6-in. 
primary crusher product, to- 
gether with any waste from 
the apron feeder, is trans- 
ported to a 36-in. by 102-ft. 
inclined belt conveyor by a 
3- by 25-ft. pan feeder. The 
36-in. by 102-ft. belt con- 
veyor discharges the product 
into a Dixie Mogul hammer- 
mill secondary crusher. The 
minus 1¥2-in. product from 
the secondary crusher is dis- 
charged on a 30-in. by 95%- 
ft. inclined conveyor belt, 
which moves the product to 
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Tabulation Containing 


Essential Information of Conveyor System with Mechanical and Electrical Data 


























Tons | Installed Kw. Load Brake Hp. 
Centers Rise in Per Motor |————,———— — — 
Width Length Feet F.P.M Hour Hp. Empty | Loaded | Empty; Loaded |Max. Peak 
Re 6 ia.wine de os eb as Kos ce weve 60” 12’ 6” . 4 Cer 288 10 2.00 5.00 2.40 6.00 10.00 
is teh ne ekae b65b 0.00648 x 36” 29’ 8” 2 = eee 288 25 6.50 12.50 7.80 15.00 25.00 
Lift conveyor to secondary crusher...... 36” 101’ 11 \4" 31’ 6” 150 288 20 3.50 13.00 4.20 15.60 25.00 
Lift conveyor to surge tank............. 30” 95’ 6” 29’ 6” 200 288 20 4.25 15.50 5.10 18.60 27.70 
ee faa pa he eeu ee ee Cow wea nee 24” 500’ 0” 49’ 10” 310 288 25 4.30 18.00 5.16 21.60 31.10 
a he en . 6 tae oe a 24” 500’ 0” 49’ 10” 310 288 25 4.10 17.50 4.92 21.00 82.80 
Ne ee ee al Pah awn ee ed a 24” 1190’ 0” 17’ 3” 310 288 25 6.25 18.75 7.50 22.50 32.80 
Se eae. sat od analigta cael 24° 960’ 0” 38’ 4” 310 288 25 5.25 17.50 6.30 21.00 32.68 
ER ORE eS ers Pee 24” 1110’ 0” oH 310 288 25 6.25 12.25 7.50 14.70 31.20 
ES ee Eee 24” 1092’ 0” og 310 288 25 5.50 11.25 6.60 13.50 31.20 
EE rer err rere: Sort rie 5591’ 74%" 4 & 288 225 47.90 | 141.25 57.48 169.50 |...... 
sk o0.c0 paws se eee ea bees Shemale 5352 Me heccicves 288 150 31.65 95.25 37 .98 <i awa 









































a 60-ton circular steel surge tank 
at the foot of the incline from the 
quarry. 

The main conveyor system trans- 
ports the product from this tank 
to the storage building at the plant 
' at a rate up to 300 t.p.h. A revolv- 
ing feeder with an adjustable scrap- 
er blade is provided to feed the 
stone from the tank at the desired 
rate. The conveyor system is con- 
structed in six sections. Conveyor 
A, the first of these sections, is 500 
feet in length and carries the prod- 
uct about half way up the incline 
from the quarry, a total rise of 49 
ft. 10 in. Conveyor A-1 is identical 
to Conveyor A and extends to the 
ground level at the end of the in- 
cline. Conveyor B is 1,190 ft. in 
length, has a total rise of 17% ft. 
and passes under a county highway 
through a concrete underpass. Con- 
veyor C is 960 ft. in length with a 
total rise of 38 1/3 ft. Conveyor D 
is 1,110 ft. in length, has a rise of 
434 ft. and covers the roughest 
topography of any section. At one 
point a cut 15 ft. deep was made 
through a hill. Conveyor E is 1,092 
ft. in length, has a total rise of 
1134 ft. and extends to the raw 
material storage building at the 
plant. With the exception of the 
15-ft. cut through a hill for Con- 
veyor D, the conveyor system fol- 
lows the contour of the ground fair- 
ly closely. 

@ Right: the feed end of the conveyor sys- 


tem in the National Cement Company's 
quarry. 


@ Below: Sectional elevation of the installa- 
tion in the quarry. 








Electrical Analysis of Tabulation 








Total |Conveyor 
Conveyor; Belts 
System |A’,A,B,C, 
D,E. 
Ee NE, 5591’ 714"| 5352 
Total elevation of material. |" 232’ 9” 171’ 9” 
Material per hour........ 288 tons | 288 tons 
Power required........... 141.25 95.25 
Kw.-hr. per ton.......... .49 .33 
Average rate per kw.-hr. 
(above operation). ..... $ .0073 | $ .0073 
Cost per ton material... .. .0036 .0024 











Note: The above cost is based on test 
when full average load was carried on 


belts. 


Electrical shovel,. primary crush®r, 


secondary crusher have capacity to sup- 


ply same. 


In the case of irregular quarry opera- 
tion, when belt is operated continuously 








(not necessary), the cost per ton for 
power would be approximately: 
Total Conveyor 
Conveyor Belts 
System | A’,A,B,C,D\E. 
2000 tons daily output] $ .0042 $ .003 
1500 tons daily output .0047 .0034 
1000 tons daily output .0057 .0041 

















All of the conveyors and transfer 
stations housing the motor drives 
are covered with corrugated sheet 
metal. The carrying idlers are all 
of 3-roll type with rolls 5-in. in di- 
ameter. These rolls are separately 
removable and interchangeable. Ale- 
mite grease fittings are installed with 
pipes to the center and far idler rolls 
so that all greasing may be done on 
one side, and while conveyors are 
in operation. 

Each section of the main conveyor 
system is driven at a speed of 300 
f.p.m. by a 25 hp., 1760 r.p.m., 440- 
volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle General Elec- 
tric Type KG splash-proof motor 
through a Foote Brothers 75 DX 
helical gear reducer with a ratio of 
14.2 to 1. These drives and motors 


are interchangeable, which makes 
it possible to maintain only a small 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Specifications, Research, Car Supply 
Discussed by N.S.G.A. Directors 


THE mid-year meeting of 
the board of directors of 
the National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. was held on Septem- 
ber 20, 1948, at The Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs, Colo. In 
attendance, in results achieved, and 
in every other way it was one of 
the most successful meetings ever 
held by that group. The same was 
true of the meeting of the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Assn. di- 
rectors on the morning of Septem- 
ber 22 and of the joint meeting of 
the two boards which followed. Both 
associations are in excellent finan- 
cial condition and the membership 
of each is the highest in history. 
Most of the directors brought their 
wives, and all took advantage of the 
opportunities afforded to see the 
natural scenic wonders abounding 
in this area. All agreed that these 
mid-year meetings should henceforth 
be held at similar resorts. Several 
possibilities were suggested for the 
1949 meeting, including White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

President Thomas E. Popplewell 
presided, assisted by Vincent P. 
Ahearn, executive secretary, and 
Stanton Walker, director of engi- 
neering, as the business and technical 
problems of the association were 
considered. All these items were 
thoroughly covered, and many im- 
portant decisions were made. In ad- 
dition to the usual financial, tech- 
nical and business reports, such sub- 
jects were discussed as: specification 
problems, needed researches, the as- 
sociation’ handbook, cost accounting 
system, car supply, and so on. 

The seriousness of the present 
specification problem with the U. S. 





@ Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Goes (Koehring Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Corps of Engineers was emphasized, 
as well as the fact that this problem 
could become even more serious if 
the demand for aggregates should 
fall below its present record level. 





By Walter E. Trauffer 





Mr. Walker reviewed the steps lead- 
ing to the development of the ther- 
mal compatibility theory, which 
holds that in concrete the coarse 
aggregate and the matrix of cement, 
fine aggregate and water must have 
the same coefficient of expansion 
within very narrow limits. This new 
specification has made some sands 


unacceptable for use on government 
projects. He also mentioned the 
work the technical committee has 
done on the matter of alkali reactiv- 
ity. This has made the use of sili- 
ceous sands with calcareous coarse 
aggregates permissible and is ex- 
pected to result in more favorable 
consideration being given to natural 
sands in the future. There is still 
some discrimination against gravel 
and this is being given attention by 
the committee. Now, said Mr. Walk- 
er, a producer will know if his prod- 
uct is acceptable in time to do some- 
thing about it if it is not approved. 

This and other problems, said Mr. 
Walker, make it advisable for the 





@ A part of the group at the steak dinner on Cheyenne Mountain, near Colorado Springs, 
one of the entertainment features of the N.S.G.A. directors’ meeting. 


@ Below: Mrs. Eric Ryberg (Utah Sand & Gravel Products Corp., Salt Lake City), Mrs. Robert 
Mitchell, Robert Mitchell (Consolidated Rock Products Co., Los Angeles), G. F. Richards, 
Mrs. Carl R. Olson, and Carl R. Olson (Henry J. Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif.). 





























@ Stanton Walker (N.S.G.A.), J. W. Murphy (Union Sand & Gravel Co., Spokane, Wash.), 
D. D. Reynolds (Boston Sand & Gravel Co., Boston, Mass.), Fred E. Bellamy (Concrete Mate- 
rials Co., Waterloo, la.), Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Doyle Jr. (Tulsa Sand Co., Tulsa, Okla.), Glenn 
Browning (Lehigh Portland Cement Co.), and Mrs. Fred E. Bellamy. 


association to expand its research ac- 
tivities as soon as possible; more in- 
tensive study of the characteristics 
of aggregates is particularly impor- 
tant. He said that the construction 
program at the University of Mary- 
land is now expected to be com- 
pleted early in 1949 and the associa- 
tion’s laboratory will then be moved 
into its new quarters. He said that 
some of the old equipment should 
then be replaced and new equipment 
added. It was decided to discuss this 
subject in detail at the annual con- 
vention in New York, in February, 
1949. 

The association’s handbook, not 
yet completed, is expected to be 
ready in time for the convention. 
The outline manual on cost account- 
ing which was issued earlier in the 
year was well received by the mem- 
bership, but the board supported the 
committee on its recommendation 
not to go into a detailed system at 
this time. 

Mr. Ahearn reported that the car 
supply situation is improving grad- 
ually but is still bad in many areas. 
Conditions may get worse in 1949, 
he said, due to defense requirements, 
and shortages may extend into 1950. 
He recommended that producers at 
least make an effort to get reim- 
bursement from railroads for clean- 
ing the cars they receive. 

In discussing Ex Parte 166 Mr. 
Ahearn said that the recent freight 
rate increase has increased the per- 
centage of sand and gravel hauled 
by truck at the expense of the rail- 
roads. The length of truck hauls, 
he said, is also increasing. He stated 
that the 3 percent transportation 
will probably be here for some time 
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and that the increasing amount of 
truck haulage is intensifying the 
problem. This subject is being 
given further study. 

Mr. Ahearn gave an advance re- 
port on the 1947-48 safety contest 
in which 68 companies _partic- 
ipated. The plant of the Marquette 
Cement Mfg. Co. at Memphis, 
Tenn., was the winner in the large 
plant group. In the small plant 


group the winner was the silica sand 
operation of the Pittsburgh Plaie 
Glass Co. at Crystal City, Mo., a 
non-member company. It was de- 
cided at this meeting that future 
contests would be conducted inde- 
pendently of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, which has been gathering the 
statistics and determining the win- 
ners. There was also some discus- 
sion of the program for the coming 
annual convention. 

At the joint meeting of both 
boards it was decided to hold a 4-day 
convention in New York in 1949. 
The National Sand & Gravel Asso- 
ciation board will meet on the morn- 
ing of Monday, February 14, and 
the N. R. M. C. Assn. board in the 
afternoon. The combined conven- 
tion will begin on Tuesday morning, 
February 15. The locations for suc- 
ceeding conventions were confirmed 
—Chicago in 1950, New Orleans in 
1951 and Chicago 1952. San Fran- 
cisco was recommended for 1953. 

Mr. Ahearn reported on the wage- 
and-hour survey made of the indus- 
try, and it was decided to bring this 
information up-to-date four . times 
annually. The joint boards also au- 
thorized him to appear for them be- 
fore Senate and House committees 
on wages and hours, labor relations, 
and the transportation tax. 





Self-Propelled Earth-movers 
(From page 98) 
screens,, most of these being 5- b 
10-ft. units. ‘ 
Finished sizes are stored in 14 
identical cylindrical steel bins, each 
having a capacity of 250 tons and 


_arranged in two rows of 7 each. 


Since the Kerlinger plant began 
operating in September, 1947, the 
need for additional fines becarne 
apparent, and a Marcy 6- by 10-ft. 
rod mill has been installed to grind 
pea gravel into manufactured sand. 
This mill has a peripheral discharge, 
feed coming from a pair of 40-ton 
steel bins, each of which feeds one 
end of the rod mill. The mill has 
been producing at the rate of about 
20 tons hourly of specification sand 
with a calculated wear loss of rod 
of .4 lb. per ton of output. 





Electric Power 
(From page 100) 
stock of replacement parts. 

Each of the two belt-conveyors in 
the quarry is driven by a 20 hp., 
1750 r.p.m., 220-440-volt, General 
Electric ball-bearing splash-proof 
motor. This conveyor from the pri- 
mary crusher to the secondary crush- 
er is driven at a speed of 150 f.p.m., 


while the conveyor from the second- 
ary crusher to the surge tank is 
driven at a speed of 200 f.p.m. 

This conveyor system has shown 
marked saving in the ton-mile cost 
of haulage and it insures a steady 
flow of material to the plant. 





Forrestal Endorses Plan 
For Reactivation of U.S.O. 


The Civilian Advisory Comfnittee ap- 
pointed last year by Defense Secretary 
James Forrestal to make recommenda- 
tions for the welfare and morale of the 
enlarged military service personnel re- 
cently made public its suggestion that 
the wartime U.S.O. be reactivated. In 
pursuance of this -recommendation, Sec- 
retary Forrestal requested that the na- 
tion’s Community Chest campaigns 
throughout the country this fall aid in 
the support of the new U.S.O. by includ- 
ing it in their 1949 budgets. 

The six original organizations which 
combined to form the wartime agency 
agreed unanimously to accept the chal- 
lenge. New U.S.O. services will be based 
(beginning 1949) upon requests from the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces. To the 
more than 400 American publications 
which have signified their willingness to 
back the Community Chest effort in be- 
half of this last-minute appeal from the 
U.S.O., Prr anp Quarry adds its en- 
dorsement. 
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Industrial Gun Used at Nevada 
Quarry to Dislodge Rocks 


HE Apex Nevada quarry of the 

United States Lime Products 

Corp. is situated in some of 
this country’s most desolate terrain. 
At this quarry, as in many others, 
falling rock constitutes one of the 
major safety hazards. In an effort 
to eliminate this hazard and also 
to cut down the non-productive 
shovel time, a heavy Remington In- 
dustrial gun is used to knock down 
loose overhanging rock. 

This particular industrial gun was 
originally designed for shooting out 
clinker rings formed in cement or 
lime kilns. The 92-lb. gun uses am- 
munition of approximately 8 gauge 
and fires a three-ounce slug with a 
muzzle velocity of 1,600 f.p.s. Hori- 
zontal and vertical adjusiments are 
made with a hand crank and hand 
wheel. 

At the Apex quarry, an I-beam 
gun-mount is attached behind the 
cab of a 1¥-ton stake truck. It 
takes only a few minutes to set up 


@ Right: The United States Lime Products 
Corp. uses an industrial gun to dislodge 
loosely-held overhanging rocks. The gun, as 
shown in this view, is mounted behind “he 
cab of a I!/4-ton stake truck. 


@ Below: An aerial view of the Apex, Nev., 
plant of the United States Lime Products 
Corp. The plant is located in one of the 
country's most desolate areas. 


- 
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the gun, which fires over the truck 
cab (see illustration). 

The gun performs two important 
services: It dislodges overhanging 
rocks from the quarry face, eliminat- 
ing much of the dangerous and time- 
consuming barring down work—al- 
ways a serious safety hazard; and 
it dislodges key rocks in muck piles 


Ps 


Le 


which start slides in the working pile. 
This neat trick saves many hours of 
non-productive shovel time which 
otherwise would be spent to accomp- 
lish the same results. All things con- 
sidered, the company has found the 
gun a worthwhile investment. A sec- 
ond gun soon will be put into use at 
the company’s Sonora, Calif., mine. 
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General view of the Olympic plant taken 
from roof of the oil-storage tank. The new 
kiln is exhausting through the third of the 
three old stacks. 


By HARRY F. UTLEY 


INSTALLATION of an 
11- by 400-ft. rotary kiln at 
the wet-process plant of the 
Olympic Portland Cement 
Co. at Bellingham, Wash., 
was completed early this year, the 
unit having gone into service late in 
February, 1948. At that time the 
three old kilns, two of which had 
seen service since the plant was built 
in 1912 and the third since 1925, 
were permanently cut out of pro- 
duction. 

While the changeover had little 
effect on productive capacity, out- 
put remaining in the neighborhood 
of 3,000 bbls. per day, the new 
equipment, as was anticipated, is 
showing an economy of better than 
25 percent in the cost of fuel burned. 
At the same time the new kiln is 
producing a more desirable clinker, 
plus the numerous advantages which 
the cement industry has discovered 
in recenf years as the replacement of 
short kilns with longer units became 
quite general. 

New coolers, dust collectors, and 
additonal raw-grinding equipment 
were also included in the program 
of improvements, and the finish-mill 
is slated for rehabilitation some time 
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won several times, 


in the future. 

When the plant first started oper- 
ating back in 1913, oil was used to 
fire the two short kilns. Five years 
later, pulverized coal was adopted as 
fuel. This year, when the new 400- 
ft. kiln went into operation, the com- 
pany went back to oil, but has 
provided for the optional use of coal 
in its burning set-up and, when it 
becomes necessary, a unit-firing coal 
mill is to be installed on the firing 
floor. 

A new building was erected to 
house over the new kiln and dust- 
collectors. The kiln is an F. L. 
Smidth all-welded Unax with ten in- 
tegral Unax cylindrical coolers at- 
tached in a single row around the 


H. M. Krabbe, new general superintend 


a8. 


ent, who succeeded his father, A. F. Krabbe 
(right). At left is the Portland Cement Assn. safety trophy which the plant has 


discharge end. For a distance of 
191 ft. between the chain section 
and the burning zone the kiln is in- 
sulated with 2 in. of Johns-Manville 
asbestos fiber. The insulated section 
is lined with General Refractories 
“HIAC” and the 65-ft. burning zone 
with “Arco” (70 percent alumina) 
brick. At the feed and firing ends, 
Harbison-Walker “Duro” and “Var- 
non” fire brick, respectively, make 
up the lining. 

The kiln is mounted on six water- 
cooled tires, slopes 1/2 in. to the foot, 
and is driven by a General Electric 
125-hp. d.-c. motor geared to the 
drive ring, with speed control vari- 
able between limits of 26 and 78 
r.p.hr. Normal operating speed is 
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Newly Installed Wet Kiln 
At. Olympic Portland Cement 


Proves Worth In Economy of 


Operation 


65 r.p.hr. An International gasoline 
engine can keep the kiln turning in 
case of power failure. 

The new kiln building was erected 
alongside the old, which simplified 
the slurry-feed and clinker-discharge 
circuits considerably. A Smidth 
single-spiral scoop feeder introduces 
the slurry into the kiln. 

Bunker C fuel oil is brought in by 
9,000-bbl. barges which tie up at the 
plant dock on Bellingham Bay. The 
oil is then pumped to a 20,000-gal. 
elevated storage tank 3,500 ft. dis- 
tant from the dock. 

During its 35-yr. history, the 
Olympic plant had operated without 
benefit of dust collection in the kiln 
department but, coincident with the 
installation of the new kiln, the 
latest Buell van Tongeren system of 
cyclone dust collections was in- 
stall to handle the exhaust gases, 
while additional W. W. Sly flat-bag 
filters were added to remove mill 
dust in the finish-grinding depart- 
ment. 
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The Buell mul- 
tiple system on the 
new kiln was de- 
signed to recover 85 
percent of the dust 
and to handle 
90,000 c.f.m. of 
gases at tempera- 
tures of 500 deg. F. 
It consists of two 
banks of 6 Buell 
No. 105 A2 
cyclones. A Smidth 
induced - draft fan 
driven by a GE. 
200-hp. synchron- 
ous motor was 
placed behind 
the collector, ex- 
hausting to one of 


Control board on the 
burning floor in the new 


kiln building. 


The new |1- by 400-f. all-welded kiln recent- 
ly installed in the Bellingham, Wash., plant 
of the Olympic Portland Cement Co. 


the three existing stacks which 
served the old 3-kiln set-up. 

The raw-grinding department is 
being modernized and enlarged with 
the addition of a Smidth 84- by 
12-ft. ball-mill and a Smidth 8- by 
28-ft. tube-mill, the former in closed 
circuit with Hum-mer screens. The 
mills will be driven by Electric-Ma- 
chinery 300-hp. and 700-hp. syn- 
chronous motors. 

Except for the current program, 
there have been few changes of basic 
importance at the Olympic plant 
during its 35 years of almost con- 
tinuous operation, a fact which is a 
tribute to its original F. L. Smidth 
design and its capable management. 
Earlier issues of Pir AND QUARRY 
have described the original plant in 
considerable detail. When the plant 
was built in 1912-13, it was report- 
edly the first wet-process operation 
on the Pacific slope. The original 
quarry was at Balfour, Wash., but in 
1926 the company purchased a new 
deposit at Limestone, .Wash., 30 
miles northeast near the interna- 
tional boundary, and shortly there- 
after erected a new crushing plant 
and aerial tramway there. A loco- 
motive and cars formerly ran from 
quarry to crusher but, in 1945, this 
system was abandoned in favor of 
two Easton TR-13 side-dump quarry 
semi-trailer units drawn by Mack 
tractors. Reduction of the stone to 
minus-34 in. is done by an Allis- 
Chalmers. 42-in. gyratory crusher 



































The discharge end of the kiln, showing the burner and the cooling 


cylinders. 


The single-spiral feeder which introduces 
slurry into the kiln. 


and a Symons 7-ft. cone. The stone 
is carried downhill by tramway for 
a distance of about 2 mile, where it 
is loaded into 50-ton hopper-bottom 
railway cars owned by the cement 
company. Clay comes from a pit 5 
miles to the north. Slag, obtained 
from smelters in Tacoma, is shipped 
in by barge. 

Raw grinding has been a 3-stage 
operation over the years, using 
Kominuters, Cylpeb and tube-mills. 
This department is being improved 
by the addition of the new ball- and 
tube - mill previously mentioned. 
Slurry is collected in four 2,800-bbl. 
basins, blended, and sent to the feed 
tanks at the new kiln, being fed to 
the kiln feeder by recently-installed 
Wilfley centrifugal pumps which re- 
placed old plunger pumps in the cir- 
cuit. The finish mill houses Komi- 
nuter, tube, and Unidan mills which 
were connected to the Sly dust ar- 
restors previously referred to. The 
entire department is also scheduled 
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for complete 
modernization. 

The _ original 
10-silocement 
storage was en- 
larged 15 years 
after the plant 
was built, bring- 
ing the total stor- 
age capacity in 
the silos and 
packing plant to 
about 150,000 
bbls. Four St. 
Regis 4-tube and 
two 3-tube pack- 
ers are presently 
used to sack that 
portion of the 
output (60 to 70 
percent) which 

is not shipped in bulk. 

Three types of cement—standard, 
modified, and high-early-strength — 
are currently being produced. 

A. F. Krabbe, general superinten- 
dent since 1913, retired in the sum- 
mer of 1948 in favor of his son, 
H. M. Krabbe. Mr. Krabbe is one 
of the grand old men of the Danish 
“dynasty” of portland-cement pio- 
neers who are largely responsible for 
the growth and development of the 
American portland-cement industry. 
Now 73 years old, he was connected 
with the F. L. Smidth organization 
in Europe before and shortly after 
the turn of the century. He has been 
on the operating end in the industry 
since he came to the United States 
in 1905, supervising plant operation 
in mills in the Eastern and Rocky 
Mountain areas until he took over 
the management for the Olympic in- 
terests at Bellingham in 1913. Since 
his retirement, he and Mrs. Krabbe 
have been vacationing in Europe. It 
was while he directed the F. L. 
Smidth exhibit at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1900 that Mr. and Mrs. 


The drive motor and auxiliary equipment on the kiln. 


Krabbe were married and _ their 
itinerary on the Continent is, of 
course, including a “second honey- 
moon” visit to the French capital. 

H. M. Krabbe, the new general 
superintendent at Bellingham, has 
been closely associated with his 
father in the management of the 
plant for the last 15 years as plant 
engineer and, more recently, as as- 
sistant superintendent. 

The Olympic Portland Cement 
Co., Ltd., and its associate organi- 
zation, Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 
general managers, maintain general 
offices in the Dexter-Horton Bldg. in 
Seattle. 





N.A.C.E. Reports Membership 
Of 1400—Five Regional Offices 


An exceptional growth of a non-profit 
technical association to meet a specialized 
need has been recorded for the National 
Association of Corrosion Engineers. 

Formed in 1944 by a dozen pipeline 
engineers who wanted to do something 
about the losses suffered by industry 
each year through corrosion, the associa- 
tion now numbers more than 1400 ac- 
tive members and 190 company mem- 
bers. Currently the organization has re- 
gional headquarters in New York, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham, Houston and _ Los 
Angeles. Headquarters are at Houston. 
This year’s president is F. L. La Que 
of The International Nickel Company. 





Two Sand-and-Gravel Concerns 
To Enlarge Towboat Fleets 


Dravo Corporation has announced 
plans for the building of ten additional 
sand and gravel barges for its Keystone 
Division. Each barge will be 135 by 27 
feet. 

The Cumberland River Sand & Gravel 
Co,. Nashville, Tenn., plans to construct 
three more towboats as soon as the steel 
situation eases. The company now op- 
erates four boats, the Jerry, Marjorie, 
Virginia, and Dorothy. 
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Danger! Falling Rock! 


sliding rock are responsible for 

at least 10 percent of the total 
injuries occurring in quarries. That 
this type of accident also accounts 
for approximately one-third of all 
deaths in quarrying makes control 
over this type of danger doubly im- 
portant. 

In these pages we have reprinted 
parts from an industrial data sheet 
prepared by the Cement and Quarry 
Section, National Safety Council, 
under the supervision of G. 
Grieve, Council representative for 
that section. The information con- 
tained herein is a compilation of ac- 
cident experiences from many 
sources. However, it should not be 
assumed that the practices recom- 
mended include every acceptable 
procedure in’ the field, nor should 
they be confused with American 
Standard Safety Codes, federal laws, 
insurance requirements, state laws, 
rules and regulations, and mu- 
nicipal ordinances. 

Operating and Blasting 

Many accidents from falls or 
slides of rock have been traced to 
improper operating or blasting 
practices. A careful study made by 
one company disclosed that when a 


A CCIDENTS from falling or 


@ A power shovel should be used to remove 
large rocks from the pile or from the quarry 
face for blasting. 
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bank was dangerous to men and 
equipment, invariably a faulty blast- 
ing pattern or practice was the 
cause. The procedures described in 
the following paragraphs are recom- 





The recommendations con- 
tained in this report, prepared by 
the National Safety Council, can, 
if followed, materially reduce the 
number and severity of accidents 
in your quarry. 











mended to eliminate the dangers 
traceable to faulty blasting practices. 

Where materials and equipment 
permit, the walls of flat-lying de- 
posits are kept vertical. However, 
vertical walls are not recommended 
for steeply dipping rock forma- 
tions. 

The single bench method of 
quarrying is generally recommended 
for faces up to 125 ft. high. If the 
multiple bench method is _ used 
benches should be at least 10 ft. 
wide and should be kept free of 
loose material. 

Toeboards may be used to keep 
rock from falling, and hand rails or 
cables on the open side are recom- 
mended for preventing workers from 
falling. 

























@ Correct safety practice—the man working 
at the quarry face is provided with a safety 
line. 


Stripping the overburden to bed 
the face is sound practice. If the 
quarry is on a side hill, the minimum 
distance should be 15 feet. To pre- 
vent material from washing or slid- 
ing into the quarry, the overburden 
should be sloped to the angle of re- 
pose throughout its length. (See 
table.) 

Angles of Repose 


Clay, dry, natural 45° 
Clay, loose ing 
Clay, wet 16° 
Sand, dry 37° 
Sand, wet 22° 
Rock, hard (riprap) 45° 
Gravel and clay, loose $7” 
Sand and clay, loose eg 


If the quarry is on a steep hillside, 
a windrow of screenings, baffle 
boards, screens, or cribbing is neces- 
sary to prevent movement of ma- 
terial into the quarry. 

Jackhammer operators are the 
employees most frequently injured 
from falling rock. To reduce their 
exposure to injury, primary blasting 
practices should be improved by se- 
curing maximum fragmentation. 

Accidents from slides of hung-up 
rock often result in serious injuries 
and sometimes costly damage to 
shovels. Poorly placed primary drill 
holes, faulty loading, and other 
faulty primary blasting practices 
increase the likelihood of hung-up 
rock. . 

In some quarries having high 
faces, the possibility of a hung-up 
bank is considerably decreased if 
the blast*is forced out as far as pos- 


sible and the height of the piles thus 
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reduced, so that the shovel can 
handle the broken rock without 
dangerously undermining the bank. 

In some instances it may be neces- 
sary to induce a slide to get stone 
within reach of a shovel. It is very 
dangerous to climb a hung-up bank 
to loosen the rock with a bar. 

The practice of one quarry is to 
move the shovel back 30 or 40 feet, 
place the required amount of dyna- 
mite in a crevice near the top of the 
pile, and explode it. Workmen are 
ordered back before the shot. 

The following method has been 
suggested for handling large rocks 
too near the face for safety. When 
the shovel takes the last cut near 
the face, it digs under the large 
rocks, which slide down the bank 
away from the face where they can 
be drilled safely. The shovel oper- 
ates at another point in the bank 
while the rocks are being drilled and 
blasted, to save production time. 

In quarries operating smal] 
shovels, rocks too large to handle 
and too close to the face to drill 
may be dug around and left until 
after the next primary shot. When 
the broken rock from this shot is 
removed, the large rocks are a safe 
distance from the new face. 

Some quarrymen have concluded 
that if banks are limited to from 
20 to 25 ft. in height, bank trimming 
by hand could be almost eliminated. 
On banks of such heights, a trained 
operator can do a first-class trim- 
ming job, without danger. 

If it is necessary to drill large 
rocks on top of the pile near the 
face and if the rocks cannot be let 
down by undermining without en- 
dangering the shovel and the opera- 
tor, the following safeguard has 
been proposed. 

A wide roll of tarpaulin is laid 
about 10 feet from the edge of the 
face, secured with flat stones, and 
then rolled over the rim in line 
with the rock to be drilled. The 
tarpaulin must be long enough to 
reach the rock pile. The operator 
is then protected because any small 
stones fall harmlessly behind the 
tarpaulin. 


Regular Inspections 


The outstanding cause of injuries 
from falling or loose rock is failure 
to inspect the face for loose or 
hung-up rock. A systematic inspec- 


@Top: The face or the pile should al- 
ways be inspected before any work involv- 
ing exposure to loose rock is performed. 


@ Center: Rock should be barred down only 
from above or from ihe side. 


@ Bottom: A good foreman keeps his men 
constantly aware of the danger from falling 
rock. 





The 


ator 
nall 
the 


tion procedure established by the 
management is therefore recom- 
mended. A_ periodic inspection 
should be made an unvarying part 
of the working routine and should 
be strictly adhered to by foremen 
and men. 

Although the great majority of 
accidents occur at working faces, 
workers are occasionally, injured on 
travelways for persons and trucks 
near faces or benches. These loca- 
tions should be inspected at least 
once every 30 days and necessary 
precautions, such as removal of 
loose rock, should be taken. 

Unworked faces which are not 
inspected regularly should be 
fenced or barricaded or posted 
with conspicuously placed danger 
signs. 

It is essential to assign the in- 
spections to a foreman or to a 
trained and experienced employee 
and to require a written report 
with recommendations. Manage- 
ment’s failure to delegate responsi- 
bility for inspections is a factor in 
numerous accidents. 

At working faces the foreman 
should make inspections at the fol- 
lowing times: at the beginning of 
each shift; after blasting; after 
freezing and thawing weather; and 
after heavy rains. 

In addition, each employee should 
thoroughly inspect the face before 
he performs any duty involving ex- 
posure to the danger of falling or 
sliding rock. It is essential for both 
new and experienced employees to 
realize the dangers and to recognize 
unsafe conditions. 

Numerous accidents occur to men 
who have worked in quarries for 
many years. They have not been 
trained and required to inspect the 
face before starting any type of job. 
Furthermore, they may fail to realize 
that conditions may be changed dur- 
ing the shift because of the removal 
of rock, because of secondary blast- 
ing, or by the weather. Many do not 
observe the area above them periodi- 
cally while working. 

Another point overlooked is that 
in some rock: formations fissures or 
cracks extend back from the face 
and create an unusual danger. Even 
though drill men should inspect for 
and report dangerous conditions, 
continuous watchfulness by men at 
the floor is still essential. 

The standard procedure of in- 
specting and scaling after blasting 
and after rain or freezing and thaw- 
ing weather should be directed and 
checked at all times by the quarry 
foreman. 

In some quarries the foreman and 
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bar men thoroughly examine the 
face from the quarry floor before 
scaling is started in order to de- 
termine the safest and most efficient 
procedure for taking down loose 
material. 

Safety Equipment 

Workmen should not be allowed 
to scale or do other work on a face 
without using a safety belt and/or 
a line. A %4-inch manila rope at- 
tached to a ring at the back of the 
belt can be used. The rope should 
be long enough to reach to the 
quarry floor. 

The other end of the rope is se- 
cured to a steel rod at the top of 
the face, placed in a drill hole ap- 
proximately three feet deep and at 
least ten feet back from the face. 
A 1-in. rod with a tree-head not less 
than 5-in. by 12-in. welded to the 
top has been found satisfactory. 

One member of the Council at- 
taches a bar man’s life line to a 
steel cable which extends over the 
edge of the face to the anchorage. 
Loops not less than 4 inches in di- 
ameter are secured at each end of 
the cable with two U-bolt clamps. 

Persons required to use safety 
belts and life lines should inspect 
them before each use. If fiber 
ropes show abrasion, broken fibers, 
cuts, fraying, or other defects, they 
should be promptly removed from 
service. 

All quarry employees should wear 
safety shoes. Hard hats should be 
worn on most quarry jobs. 


Barring Down the Face 


A reliable man should be assigned 
to watch and direct the employee 
working on the face, to keep the 
line taut and snubbed about the 
rods, to guide the rope, and other- 
wise to assist the man below. Unless 
relieved by another worker, the top 
man should not leave his post whiie 
the bar man is working on the face. 

If equipment is required, it 
should be lowered to the working 
place first and then the man should 
follow it down. 

All employees on the quarry floor 
should be in the clear before the 
bar man begins to work on the face. 
In some instances it may be neces- 
sary to rope off, barricade, or guard 
the floor below the section of the 
face to be scaled. 

A good practice is to move the 
shovel and other equipment back a 
safe distance before barring down 
operations are begun, especially if 
the operator may be exposed to the 
danger of a falling or rolling rock 
while he is engaged in oiling, in- 
specting, or making repairs. 

In performing some types of work 


it is dangerous for one employee to 
work under another. 

The safe procedure for a bar man 
is to work from the top down and 
to descend below an area only after 
it has been thoroughly tested foot 
by foot and all loose rock has been 
dislodged. The safe place to stand 
in barring down is above or to one 
side of the rock. Violations of this 
precaution have resulted in many 
injuries. 

A bar man may also be struck by 
a rock dislodged by the safety line 
unless he works to one side of the 
line. The man at the top can help 
prevent this possibility by guiding 
the rope. 

Numerous accidents are due to 
failure to inspect the bar down 
thoroughly. The foreman should 
constantly inspect the work while it 
is in progress and view the face 
from various angles to detect any 
rock which should be taken down. 
No overhanging material should be 
left, even if it is necessary to blast 
it down. 

When a bar man has completed 
his work on the face, he should 
not remove his safety belt until he 
has reached safe ground, at least 
10 feet back from the edge of the 
wall. 

Summary 


To prevent accidents from falling 
or sliding rock, management and 
supervision should direct particular 
attention to the following factors: 
a. Making improvements in blasting 

practices to increase fragmen- 
tation and reduce the amount 
of secondary drilling and blast- 
ing and, consequently, exposure 
to the hazard entailed by this 
work. 

. Making sure that primary blast 
holes are drilled and loaded in 
such a way as to reduce hang- 
ups and slides of rock. 

. Devising ways of utilizing the 
shovel to remove large rocks 
from the face for safety in 
drilling. 

. Establishing a routine procedure 
for inspecting the face at the 
beginning of the shift, after 
blasting, and after heavy rains 
or freezing and_ thawing 
weather conditions. 

. Training employees to inspect the 
face thoroughly as the first step 
in starting a job involving ex- 
posure to falling rocks. 

. Providing workmen with hard 
hats and safety shoes, and pro- 
moting the use of this safety 
equipment. 

g. Training employees to under- 
stand the hazards of their work 
and to follow safe practices. 
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Whereas in the preceding 
chapter the structural ele- 
ments of the rotary dryer 
were brought into focus, the 
various connections and ap- 
purtenance to the dryer itself are 
to be discussed next. Irrespective 
of the rotary dryer design, or dry- 
ing technique employed with such 
dryers, certain basic components 
make up the complete system. 
Hoods and seals compose the first 
link between cylinder and the gas 
and material flow. 


Breeching Hoods or breechings 

are placed on each 
end of the drying cylinder to receive 
gases and solids. The cylinder ends 
are made to project slightly into 
these hoods through rubbing gas 
seals. 

Hoods take many forms and sizes, 
depending in part on the require- 
ments at each end, and in part on 
the designer’s preference. In_ its 
simplest form, the feed-end hood of 


DRYING PROBLEMS IN THE LIME AND ALLIED MINERALS INDUSTRIES 
PART V. ROTARY DRYER HOODS AND SEALS 


a counterflow rotary dryer may be 
a short steel cylinder of larger di- 
ameter than the dryer, incorporat- 
ing the following: a seal; gas duct 
connections to dryer, fan, cyclone, 
or stack; a feed pipe or feeder pro- 
jecting through it into the cylinder; 
a supporting frame (stationary or 
movable) ; inspection and clean-out 
doors; draft and temperature con- 
trol elements; and any possible gas 
and air-locks for incoming or out- 
going material. If the dryer is 
equipped with a central hot gas 
duct, the seal between the rotating 
gas duct connecting with the sta- 
tionary hot gas intake, is best kept 
inside the hood or breeching, so that 
not more than one seal will be re- 
quired. 

The hood or breeching at the ma- 
terial discharge end may be con- 


structed in a manner similar to the 
feed-end breeching. Generally the 
upper half is circular, the lower half 
having attached a hopper-type bot- 
tom to receive the dried material. 

With high-temperature counter- 
flow systems, this breeching is re- 
fractory lined, and is directly con- 
nected to the hot gas source or com- 
bustion chamber. Special air-locks 
may be provided, especially if the 
hot discharged material passes to an 
attached cooler being operated un- 
der suction. 

Breechings need not be large, but 
they should be carefully built; entry 
and inspection doors must fit tight, 
but operate quickly. Brickwork 
should be well-keyed and supported, 
and laid in a high-strength sodium 
silicate-clay cement to resist alter- 
nate heating and cooling, especially 





@ Right: Fig. 2. 
Double contact fiber 
seal. 


@ Below: Fig. |. 
Floating ring seal. 
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top and negative 
pressure at the 
bottom, due _ to 
stack effect. 
Generally (often 
for dust nuisance 
alone), dryers are 
operated under 
negative pressure. 
In such cases, the 
primary function 
of the seal is one 
of minimizing the 
entry of cool air, 
which may be det- 
rimental to process 
conditions by un- 
duly lowering dry- 
ing - gas tempera- 
tures or by in- 
creasing fan pow- 
er demands. The 
economic balance 
is therefore one 
which weighs 
higher _construc- 











tion and mainte- 











nance cost (of the 
seal) against ad- 
vantages in proc- 
ess control and 











@ Fig. 3. Elastic diaphragm seal. 


when an operation of less than 24 
hours is maintained. 

Under certain conditions, espe- 
cially when the discharge end rep- 
resents the integral rotary cooler sec- 
tion, the rotary cylinder-end may 
take the form of a rotary screen 
through perforations or a wire mesh 
section. In such cases, the hood 
has a split discharge for two sizes. 
The oversize may represent lumps 
needing further breakage or drying, 
or it may consist of the impurities 
often found in sand drying practice. 

Scrapers or plows may become 
necessary at the feed end of the 
dryer when the incoming material is 
plastic and sticky. True-turning 
cylinders are paramount. Slight ir- 
regularities may be compensated for 
by hinging the scrapers so that they 
can lift on contact. The hood, in 
these instances, is reinforced to take 
the extra strain of the overhung 
scraper frame projecting into the 
cylinder end. 


Gas Several types of seals are 


Seals common, their design being 
dictated by such factors as 
temperature at the scaling point, de- 
gree of gas tightness desired, and 
maintenance conditions. Where seal- 
ing conditions are rather severe, it 
may sometimes be possible to main- 
tain a neutral or atmospheric gas 
pressure at these points. When seal 
diameter is large, height differential 
Causes positive gas pressure at the 
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lower power de- 

mands. 
Rubbing contact of the seals is 
generally between fiber and fiber, 
or between fiber and metal surfaces. 
Under higher temperature condi- 
tions, metal-to-metal contact is sat- 
isfactory. In the latter case, a soft 
replaceable iron liner or ring is 
used to wear against a machined 
hard metal surface. In the case of 
fiber compositions, a metal-filled 
hard fiber such as is used in clutch 
or brake-band facings may be em- 
ployed. 


Seal 


Longitudinal self- 
Alignment 


alignment can be pro- 
vided by a “floating” 
strap or band around the dryer cy]- 
inder, the latter being in position to 
slide-roll back and forth along the 
cylinder as pressure of the seal rings, 





SMALL DIANETER 
CONE=END SEAL 

















due to heat expansion or roller align- 
ment variation of the shell, forces 
the band to align itself to the rub- 
bing seal ring. (Figure 1) Lateral 
movement is also achieved by the 
“give” and bending of fiber rings 
pressing against metal or fiber-lined 
seal rings. Figure 2 shows how posi- 
tive contact is maintained through 
the use of a double-contact fiber 
ring seal. This type is adaptable 
for short and low-temperature cylin- 
ders having little lateral movement. 
This seal can also be mounted on a 
floating rim or band. Such bands 
do allow a slight amount of gas 
leakage to occur between band and 
shell, but the friction loss for the 
usual draft conditions is so high as 
to hold gas movement through the 
gap to a minimum. 

Longitudinal self-adjustment can 
be obtained through the springiness 
of a light-gauge metal diaphragm 
below the elastic limit. Large-radius 
diaphragm plates are essential to 
minimize metal fatigue. Figure 3 
shows such a diaphragm seal with a 
metal rubbing ring. This type is 
well suited to high temperatures, 
where contact need not make an 
absolutely tight seal. 

For butt-end type seals as shown 
in Figure 4-B, longitudinal move- 
ment of the cylinder is absorbed by 
mounting or pivoting the hood sec- 
tion of the seal on a movable base. 
Positive pressure can then be ap- 
plied to the contacting surfaces of 
the seal by the use of compression 
springs or a counterweight. (Figure 
4-B) Solid material and gas pas- 
sage connections are then to be 
made flexible. It is, of course, true 
that extra power is required in turn- 
ing the cylinder against positive 
pressure friction seals; however, 
purity of collected gases in the low- 
temperature drying-volatizing proc- 
esses may justify this arrangement. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Casualty Losses Are Deductible 


MANY taxpayers continue 
to overlook deducting losses 
sustained by destruction of 
property by fire, storm, 
flood or other casualty. This 
is especially true when the damage 
is only partial, and when it is re- 
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paired and forgotten by the time the 
annual income tax return is made. 
Yet such a loss is as real and sub- 
stantial as though a safe cracker had 
stolen a like amount from the strong 
box. Even more commonly over- 
looked than damage to_ business 
property is that to non-business and 
other property. 

Pointing this up is the recent dis- 
astrous flood in the Northwest. Only 
a fraction of the losses caused by the 
flood will be reflected in 1948 in- 
come tax returns by taxpayers. Less 
spectacularly, millions of taxpayers 
suffer casualties every year, ranging 
from flooded basements, destruction 
of trees and plantings by storm, to 
complete demolition of large busi- 
ness structures by hurricanes, fires 
and explosions. 


It is unwise for the taxpayer who 
has suffered a casualty loss to trust 
to memory in getting such a loss into 
his annual tax return. Moreover, 
stich a slipshod approach, even if the 
loss is entered in the tax return, may 
lay the deduction open to question 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
and may result in its possible disal- 
lowance. 

Immediately a loss has been sus- 
tained, the taxpayer should start 
building a record to substantiate the 
amount of the loss. Particularly 
‘where the loss is only partial and 
therefore subject to dispute, it is ad- 
visable to have an appraisal of the 
loss made before the damage is re- 
paired. Secondly, the taxpayer 
should make a point of keeping re- 
pair bills against future challenge. 

The general rule applying to de- 
duction where the destruction is 
complete is that the amount of the 
deduction shall equal the adjusted 
basis of the value of the property— 
that is, the original cost less depreci- 
ation since acquisition, and to date 
of loss. 

However, where the loss is only 
partial, the deduction shall be the 
value of the property immediately 
prior to the loss, less that. value of 
the property immediately after the 
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loss. This loss must not exceed the 
adjusted value. 

In both partial and total loss, 
compensation from insurance must 
be deducted from the loss to arrive 
at the unrecovered loss, and the un- 
recovered loss is the amount deduct- 
ible in the tax return. 

As an example, take the case of a 
business building damaged by flood. 
Here is how the loss is reckoned for 
tax purposes: 


Cost of building in 1936. . .$25,000 
Depreciation to date of loss. 9,000 


$16,000 


Maximum deduction 


Value before the flood..... $15,000 





Value after flood.......... 11,000 
I ed a ain ae biel $ 4,000 
Insurance received ....... 3,250 

Unrecovered loss ....... $ 750 


As the unrecovered loss is less than 
the basis (third item), the taxpay- 


er’s deduction is $750, the unrecoy. 
ered loss. 

It should be noted that, while a 
taxpayer may also deduct for non- 
business property losses, he may do 
so only if he uses the long form in 
which he reports such losses, to- 
gether with other personal deduc- 
tions. If he uses the short form or 
takes the standard deduction for 
personal deductions he may not ad- 
ditionally deduct for non-business 
property losses. This circumstance 
emphasizes the necessity for care- 
fully reviewing the year’s casualty 
losses of a non-business character, 
Frequently such losses will warrant 
a taxpayer’s electing to report his 
personal deductions instead of using 
the short form or taking the stand- 
ard deduction. 

A partial check list of deductible 
casualties includes the following: 
(a) fire, including damage to busi- 
ness, home, garage, furniture, auto- 
mobile, equipment, and other prop- 
erty; (b) storm, including damage 
by rain, flood, lightning, wind, to 
property; (c) earthquake, damage 
to property; (e) automobiles acci- 
dents, damage to property; (f) theft 
of property, personal or business. 





Sand-Lime Brick Production : 
In Canada Shows Decided Gain 


In 1946 five Canadian plants pro- 
duced 39,096,000 sand-lime bricks, val- 
ued at $572,008, as compared with: 15,- 
514,000, valued at $260,136 the previous 
year. Three of these plants are located 
in Ontario, one in Quebec, and one in 
Manitoba. 

An average of 134 persons were: em- 
ployed in these works during the year 
and they were paid $236,566 in salaries 
and wages. Expenditures for fuel. and 
electricity amounted to $47,651; for pro- 
cessing materials, $211,920. 





Ryerson Holds Open House 


At New California Plant 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., one 
of the country’s largest distributots of 
steel from stock, recently staged an jopen 
house at its new plant in Emeryville, 
Calif., in celebration of the openirig of 
this thirteenth unit in a nation-wide 
group of steel-service plants. 

Construction of the Emeryville plant 
was started in 1947. Including the, two- 
story office building, which forms an 
integral part of the warehouse stru¢ture, 
the plant occupies about 170,000 square 
feet of floor space. It is fully equipped 
with saws, shears, flame cutting ma- 
chines, and all materials-handling equip- 
ment required for quick, orderly iove- 
ment and shipment of bars, plates, sliapes, 
sheets, tubing and other steels from 
stock. 

Among officials of the company on 


hand to welcome guests were Everett 
D. Graff, president, Robert C. Ross, vice- 
president in charge of operation, and 
Harold B. Ressler, vice-president in 
charge of sales, all from Chicago. Wayne 
D. Dukette, manager of the plant, was 
in charge of arrangements for the party 
and played the role of host. 





B. F. Goodrich to Build Plant 
For Manufacture of Belting 


A multi-million-dollar plant for the 
manufacture of industrial rubber belt- 
ing will be built in Akron by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company. Four factory build- 
ings will be razed to permit construction 
of the new plant. 

The new buildings will contain 150,- 
000 square feet of floor space. Because of 
the unusual height and heavy construc- 
tion, more than 2,000 tons of structural 
steel will be needed and the building 
will house equipment especially designed 
for the manufacture of various types of 
belting. 





Warner Company Adds 7 Barges 
To Its Sand-and-Gravel Fleet 


The Warner Company, Philadelphia, 
largest producer of sand and gravel in 
Pennsylvania, has increased from 5 to 
12 the number of welded-steel barges it 
has on order from Dravo Corporation. 

The 130-ft. by 34-ft. craft will be 
used to transport sand and gravel in the 
Philadelphia area. They will be pre- 
assembled in Pittsburgh and launched at 
Dravo’s Wilmington shipyard. 
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tree Sly Dust Fliters Exhausting Packing Machines and Conveyors in a large Cement Plant. This firm has a number of other Sty Dust Filters 
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SLY DUST conrrot 


=) ee PROVIDES AUTOMATIC 
—_— CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


aden off 


@ In some industrial processes dust control must be continuous 
—without interruption. 


Sly Dust Control Systems provide this feature, when desired, 
in addition to their regular automatic control which eliminates 
the human element. Details are shown in diagrams at the left. 
Sly Dust Filters offer you the following exclusive features: 
A 1. Greater filtering capacity because of more filtering cloth 
Coe. in remov 2. Taut bags (patented) save power and improve dust removal 
3. Bags more easily replaced 


4, Automatic control (any degree) minimizes or entirely removes 
the human factor 


5. Simpler shaker mechanism results in savings in maintenance 
and operation 


Sly’s long experience is at your disposal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
tell us about your dust problem so that we may write you fully. 


flow throw 


shakes move ot dust from bog? IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY, IT’S SLY 4 TO 1 


THE W.W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4745 TRAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Representatives in New York « Chicago e« Philadelphia « Detroit « St. Louis 


Toronto e« Minneapolis « Cincinnati e« Rochester e Los Angeles « Birmingham 
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Keeps Its Bearings in “Dust Bowl” 


Ordinarily, we wouldn’t recommend 
that you use an open motor on a job 
like this. This Tri-Clad motor drives a 
boiler-feed pump in the National 
Gypsum Company plant at Clarence 
Center, N. Y. The air surrounding the 
-motor is constantly filled with gypsum 
dust which must be kept out of the 
bearings. And it bas been kept out of 
the bearings of this Tri-Clad motor, 
thanks tq its specially designed bearing 
housing and seals. We believe that the 
Tri-Clad motor you see here proves that 
even where dust, moisture, or some 
other hazard is extremely severe for 
open-motor applications, the extra pro- 
tection afforded by Tri-Clad motor 
’ construction results in longer motor life 
and lower upkeep. 


The toughest motor yet! 


The Tri-Clad totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled motor is designed for use in 
adverse atmospheres — in iron dust, 
out of doors, in hazardous areas, and 
chemical atmospheres. It gives you 
these important construction features: 
@ A cast-iron, double-wall frame 
which completely encloses and pro- 
tects the windings and punchings. 
@-A nonshrinking compound around 
motor leads which protects motor 
interior from dust and moisture. 
@ A rotating labyrinth seal which fur- 
ther protects the motor interior 
from damage by foreign matter. 
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TRI CLAD 


THE SYMBOL OF 


EXTRA PROTEGTION 


Announcement of the Tri-Clad motor, back in 1940, ushered in a new 
concept of general-purpose motor design. Substantially increased horse 
power-per-frame-size was one feature. Smarter appearance was another. 
But what really sold more than a million Tri-Clad motors is the extra pro- 
tection we built into them. 

Today, with the “family” including dripproof motors, vertical motors, 
geat-motors, capacitor-motors, and totally enclosed motors, Tri-Clad motor 
is, more than ever, the motor that means basic protection, dependable per- 
formance, and minimum upkeep. Apparatus Dept., General Electri¢ 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


EXTRA PROTECTION ... AGAINST PHYSICAL DAMAGE! 

Rigid cast-iron frame and end shields protect vital parts from external abuse 
and prevent resonance. Because they're not at the mercy of a coat of paint, 
they strongly resist chemical attack and dampness. Cast iron also gives you 
tight, metal-to-metal fits between end shields and frame. 


EXTRA PROTECTION ... AGAINST ELECTRICAL BREAKDOWN 

Windings of Formex* wire together with improved insulating materials, reduce 
the chances of electrical failure. Heat is dissipated quickly — motor stays 
young for years and years. 


EXTRA PROTECTION ... AGAINST OPERATING WEAR AND TEAR! 
Bearing design affords longer life, greater capacity, improved lubrication fea 


tures. Bearing seals retain lubricant, keep out dirt. One-piece, cast-aluminum 
rotor is practically indestructible. 











*Trade-mark reg. U. S. Pat. Offs 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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The Winch-Lift trailer will unload at any angle up to the full jackknife position, making this 
versatile hauler ideal for spot dumping. A simple block-and-tackle system operated by a 


power winch draws the rear carriage forward; the pivot arms automatically raise it to the 
dumping position. The Winch-Lift is manufactured in four sizes. Winch-Lift, Inc., 317 First 


National Bank Building, Shreveport, La. 


@ Bucket Elevator 

The Beaumont Birch Co. of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced a new type of 
bucket elevator for handling chemicals 
and bulk material. This elevator, the 
Beaumont single-strand, perfect dis - 
charge, duplex bucket elevator, is said to 


combine the advantages of other types 
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and eliminates difficulties usually asso- 
ciated with materials handling. 

The use of a single strand of chain 
and a double row of buckets permits 
high capacities when operating at either 
slow or high speeds. At slow speeds, the 
flanged pulley-type head wheel and the 
discharge arrangement prevent spillage 
from the buckets when going over the 
head. 

The discharge and the flanged type 
head wheel of this bucket elevator per- 
mit the handling of hot, light, fluffy, 
fine, course, abrasive, fragile or sticky 
materials without maintaining any par- 
ticular ratio between the bucket speed 
and bucket spacing. Beaumont Birch 
Co., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. 


@ Rock Drill 


Rockbit Sales and Service Company, 
2514 E. Cumberland street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces its new rock drill, the 
“Whirli Bit,’ for drilling holes % to 
1% in. in diameter. 

The following features are cited by 
the manufacturer: has rapid penetra- 
tion; drills holes of uniform diameter; 
assures positive chip cleaning action; 
stays sharp through long period of use; 
eliminates blacksmithing; fits standard 
threaded hollow drill steel. 

The Whirli Bit is said to be adapted 
to production drilling of plug holes and 
anchor bolt holes. It is used with a 
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jack-hammer and is attached to the 
hollow drill steel like a detachable bit. 

To fortify the tool against excessive 
wear, it is supplied with a tungsten car- 
bide inlaid insert. The maker claims that 
the Whirli Bit can drill hundreds of 
holes without replacement or re-dressing. 


@ Drum Hoists 

Sterling hoists, manufactured by the 
Sterling Machinery Corp., 401 Southwest 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., are offered in 
two styles—Type A and the lighter Type 
C. The manufacturer cites the follow- 
ing features: positive springless clutch; 
self-energizing brakes with Johns-Man- 
ville asbestos lining; large-diameter 
thrust screw encircling the shaft; Timken 
roller thrust bearings; bearing caps set 
in recesses in the main frames; side 
frames of semi-steel, jig-machined for in- 
terchangeability; tubular cross members; 
positive gear drive; power units by Wau- 
kesha, LeRoi, Wisconsin, Hercules and 
Buda. 


@ Industrial Power Units 

K. R. Wilson, 215 Main Street, Buf- 
falo 3, N. Y., offers industrial power 
units designed to effect substantial sav- 
ing in power costs. Each unit is driven 
by a Ford 100-hp. V-8 truck engine, 
which means that Ford service is. avail- 
able to the user, who also has access to 
the parts exchange plan. 

K.R.W. power units operate on gaso- 
line, natural gas or any of the bottled 
gases. For dependable, constant-duty 


power, the manufacturer recommends an 
engine speed not in excess of 2250 r.p.m. 
It is also suggested that only two-thirds 
of the b. hp. developed at any given 
speed should be used. For highest effi- 
ciency, long engine life and economy, an 
engine speed of 1800 r.p.m. has been 
found most satisfactory. 
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Keeps Its Bearings in “Dust Bowl” 


Ordinarily, we wouldn’t recommend 
that you use an open motor on a job 
like this. This Tri-Clad motor drives a 
boiler-feed pump in the National 
Gypsum Company plant at Clarence 
Center, N. Y. The air surrounding the 
-motor is constantly filled with gypsum 
dust which must be kept out of the 
bearings. And it bas been kept out of 
the bearings of this Tri-Clad motor, 
thanks tq its specially designed bearing 
housing and seals. We believe that the 
Tri-Clad motor you see here proves that 
even where dust, moisture, or some 
other hazard is extremely severe for 
open-motor applications, the extra pro- 
tection afforded by Tri-Clad motor 
’ construction results in longer motor life 
and lower upkeep. 


The toughest motor yet! 


The Tri-Clad totally enclosed, fan- 
cooled motor is designed for use in 
adverse atmospheres — in iron dust, 
out of doors, in hazardous areas, and 
chemical atmospheres. It gives you 
these important construction features: 
@ A cast-iron, double-wall frame 
which completely encloses and pro- 
tects the windings and punchings. 
@°A nonshrinking compound around 
motor leads which protects motor 
interior from dust and moisture. 
@ A rotating labyrinth seal which fur- 
ther protects the motor interior 


from damage by foreign matter. 
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EXTRA PROTEGIIOR 


Announcement of the Tri-Clad motor, back in 1940, ushered in a new 
concept of general-purpose motor design. Substantially increased horse- 
power-per-frame-size was one feature. Smarter appearance was another. 
But what really sold more than a million Tri-Clad motors is the extra pro- 
tection we built into them. 

Today, with the “family” including dripproof motors, vertical motors, 
geat-motors, capacitor-motors, and totally enclosed motors, Tri-Clad motor 
is, more than ever, the motor that means basic protection, dependable per- 
formance, and minimum upkeep. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


EXTRA PROTECTION ... AGAINST PHYSICAL DAMAGE! 

Rigid cast-iron frame and end shields protect vital parts from external abuse 
and prevent resonance. Because they’re not at the mercy of a coat of paint, 
they strongly resist chemical attack and dampness. Cast iron also gives you 
tight, metal-to-metal fits between end shields and frame. 


EXTRA PROTECTION ... AGAINST ELECTRICAL BREAKDOWN 

Windings of Formex* wire together with improved insulating materials, reduce 
the chances of electrical failure. Heat is dissipated quickly — motor stays 
young for years and years. 


EXTRA PROTECTION ... AGAINST OPERATING WEAR AND TEAR! 
Bearing design affords longer life, greater capacity, improved lubrication fea 


tures. Bearing seals retain lubricant, keep out dirt. One-piece, cast-aluminum 
rotor is practically indestructible. 
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The Winch-Lift trailer will unload at any angle up to the full jackknife position, making this 
versatile hauler ideal for spot dumping. A simple block-and-tackle system operated by a 
power winch draws the rear carriage forward; the pivot arms automatically raise it to the 
dumping position. The Winch-Lift is manufactured in four sizes. Winch-Lift, Inc., 317 First 


National Bank Building, Shreveport, La. 


@ Bucket Elevator 

The Beaumont Birch Co. of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced a new type of 
bucket elevator for handling chemicals 
and bulk material. This elevator, the 
Beaumont single-strand, perfect dis- 
charge, duplex bucket elevator, is said to 


combine the advantages of other types 
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and eliminates difficulties usually asso- 
ciated with materials handling. 

The use of a single strand of chain 
and a double row of buckets permits 
high capacities when operating at either 
slow or high speeds. At slow speeds, the 
flanged pulley-type head wheel and the 
discharge arrangement prevent spillage 
from the buckets when going over the 
head. 

The discharge and the flanged type 
head wheel of this bucket elevator per- 
mit the handling of hot, light, fluffy, 
fine, course, abrasive, fragile or sticky 
materials without maintaining any par- 
ticular ratio between the bucket speed 
and bucket spacing. Beaumont Birch 
Co., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. 


@ Rock Drill 


Rockbit Sales and Service Company, 
2514 E. Cumberland street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces its new rock drill, the 
“Whirli Bit,’ for drilling holes % to 
1% in. in diameter. 

The following features are cited by 
the manufacturer: has rapid penetra- 
tion; drills holes of uniform diameter; 
assures positive chip cleaning action; 
stays sharp through long period of use; 
eliminates blacksmithing; fits standard 
threaded hollow drill steel. 

The Whirli Bit is said to be adapted 
to production drilling of plug holes and 
anchor bolt holes. It is used with a 
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jack-hammer and is attached to the 
hollow drill steel like a detachable bit. 

To fortify the tool against excessive 
wear, it is supplied with a tungsten car- 
bide inlaid insert. The maker claims that 
the Whirli Bit can drill hundreds of 
holes without replacement or re-dressing. 


@ Drum Hoists 

Sterling hoists, manufactured by the 
Sterling Machinery Corp., 401 Southwest 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo., are offered in 
two styles—Type A and the lighter Type 
C. The manufacturer cites the follow- 
ing features: positive springless clutch; 
self-energizing brakes with Johns-Man- 
ville asbestos lining; large-diameter 
thrust screw encircling the shaft; Timken 
roller thrust bearings; bearing caps set 
in recesses in the main frames; side 
frames of semi-steel, jig-machined for in- 
terchangeability; tubular cross members; 
positive gear drive; power units by Wau- 
kesha, LeRoi, Wisconsin, Hercules and 
Buda. 


@ Industrial Power Units 

K. R. Wilson, 215 Main Street, Buf- 
falo 3, N. Y., offers industrial power 
units designed to effect substantial sav- 
ing in power costs. Each unit is driven 
by a Ford 100-hp. V-8 truck engine, 
which means that Ford service is. avail- 
able to the user, who also has access to 
the parts exchange plan. 

K.R.W. power units operate on gaso- 
line, natural gas or any of the bottled 
gases. For dependable, constant-duty 


power, the manufacturer recommends an 
engine speed not in excess of 2250 r.p.m. 
It is also suggested that only two-thirds 
of the b. hp. developed at any given 
speed should be used. For highest effi- 
ciency, long engine life and economy, an 
engine speed of 1800 r.p.m. has been 
found most satisfactory. 
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@ New Bucket Loader : 

A new bucket loader with a shorter 
base dimension to improve maneuvera- 
bility, and with elevator and discharge 
mechanisms engineered for alongside 
truck loading and minimum headroom 
requirements has been announced by 
N. P. Nelson Iron Works, Inc., 822 
Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 

Employing the Nelson principle of 
“picking before shoveling,” the new 
Model K5-B is equipped with renewable 
steel-toothed feeder blades that loosen 
the material and assure full loading for 





every bucket, every trip. Rated capac- 
ity of the loader is 2 cu. yds. per minute. 
ute. 

A pivoted discharge equipped with a 
belt conveyor loads trucks as they pass 
alongside. The angle of discharge is 
controlled from the operator’s platform. 
The discharge conveyor can be locked 
in any position in its 180-deg. arc of 
operation. 

The manufacturer points out that com- 
pactness gives the Nelson K5-B definite 
operating advantages when working in 
crowded areas where a short turning 
radius is essential. 





@ Two New Earthmoving Units 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
broadcast its advent into the field of 
two-wheel self-propelled scraper produc- 
tion with its presentation at the Road 
Show of the new “Caterpillar” diesel 
DW21 wheel-type tractor equipped with 
the new No. 21 scraper. 

The unit was one of two new earth- 
moving combinations exhibited by Cater- 
pillar at the show, the other being the 
“Caterpillar” diesel) DW20 wheel-type 
tractor, a four-wheel prime mover. 

Each of the tractors has the “Cater- 
pillar” constant mesh spur and helical 
gear transmission (pump lubricated) 
and a 16-in.-diameter double plate clutch 
with semi-metallic friction surfaces (foot 
operated). Each has full floating 4'¥-in.- 
diameter rear axle. 

The two-wheel DW21 has five forward 
travel speeds, ranging from 2.6 m.p.h. 
in first gear to 20.6 m.p.h. in fifth gear, 
and one reverse of 2.9 m.p.h. 

The DW21-No. 21 combination has 
an overall length of 39 ft., 7 in.; width, 
11 ft., 6 in.; height, 10 ft., 8 in.; and 
wheelbase, 24 ft. The wheel tread is 
84 inches. Bar tread tires interchange- 
able between the tractor and the scraper 
are 24:00x29, 24-ply. 

The No. 21 scraper has a struck capac- 
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ity of 14.5 cu. yds., a heaped capacity 
of 18% cu. yds. and a 9-ft., 6-in. cut. 
It is cable controlled. Brakes on the 
scraper and tractor, foot controlled and 
air operated, are coordinated, and pro- 


vision is made for applying tractor 
driving wheel brakes individually. 
Positive hydraulic follow-up type 


steering, 90 degrees each way, is pro- 
vided. A non-stop turn can be effected 
in 35 ft. The unit has a turning radius 
of 28 ft. Shipping weight of the com. 
bination is 47,220 lbs. The DW21 js 
equipped with a bucket-type seat, spring. 
mounted with shock absorber, adjustable 
forward and back. 

The DW20 tractor also has five for. 
ward and one reverse travel speeds— 
3.26 m.p.h. in first forward speed up 
to 26.0 in fifth speed; reverse speed is 
3.6 m.p.h. 

This four-wheel prime mover has a 
wheelbase of 127 inches; front tread, 88 
inches; and rear tread, 84 inches. 

The ‘20” bottom-dump wagon has a 
struck capacity of 14.0 cu. yds., heaped 
capacity of 22 cu. yds. The door js 
hydraulically controlled, with positive 
mechanical lock. 


@ Plate-Type Belt Fasteners 
The Armstrong-Bray and Co., 5364-76 
Northwest Highway, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of belt maintenance products, 
have introduced a new line of fasteners 
and repair plates for heavy-duty (6n- 
veyor belts. These “Plategrip” fasteners 
are made in six sizes which-accommodate 
all belts from % in. to 1¥% in. in thick- 
ness. They come in sets consisting of a 








top plate, a bottom plate, two bolts, 
two nuts, and a bolt holding clip. 

The fasteners are so formed that the 
ends of each pair of plates clamp and 
compress the belting in a wide radial 
area around the bolt, cushioning the 
direct pull on the bolt hole and spreading 
the tension uniformly across the belt. 
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actor | @ Oil Clarifier 


Of interest to fleet operators who have 
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has a 
eaped BW. G. B. Oil Clarifier, Inc., Kingston, 
or is BN. Y. The unit, designated as “Model 
sitive J TRU-7”, can be installed with a mini- 
mum of time and labor on the standard 
military oil filter base, using the regular 





This sectional view of the down-running 


‘S$ -@T-108 W. G. B. replaceable filter car- oud i ao 
64-76 BF tridge. most of the reduction is done before 
vufac- This cartridge, which can be changed the rock reaches the grate bors. 








ducts, @ without tools, is made from a specially 
teners @ processed fine cotton, which under in- 
Con- @ tensive laboratory and road tests has re- 
teners Mportedly proved itself a very efficient 


odate @ filtering medium for all kinds of oil. @ Hundreds of users all over the world report that dollar 





thick- for dollar their DAY Pulverizer-Crusher outlives and out- 
“fe Prospecting Instrument produces other machines of this type because — (1) it’s 
sada eneaaniiiae' ee dailened faster — designed to completely shatter man size stone in 
. ee ‘Cale [th eden a matter of seconds . . . up to 75 tons per hour capacity, — 
an easy-to-operate method of locating (2) it’s heavier — extra sturdy, massive and compact, and 


and, gravel and similar materials, as yet — (3) it is more readily accessible because of its simple 
well as a variety of other minerals. 


A dial-type potentiometer having a design. Other advantages include extra take-up holes, 


bem interchangeable manganese steel side liners, reversible 
it the swing hammers, reversible screen bars, reversible rotor and 
> and a ‘ 

radial many other maintenance-saving features. 

z the 

— ? Write for fully illustrated catalog 

eit. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


Pistributors in all Principal Cities 


224 DAVENPORT RD. KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








LONGER PRODUCING LIFE BUILT INTO 
13-in. scale length has been incorporated, 

and accuracy reportedly remains at 1 FA R R 3 L- BACO N 

percent of full scale length. 

A bridge-type circuit using a D’Arson- CR U SH E RS 

val galvanometer provides a null balanc- P ; a 
ing method which eliminates errors usu- ermanent strength and operating effi- 
ally encountered in direct indicating in- ciency is engineered into these crushers at 
struments. The four-point method used 
permits control of the depth of penetra- 
tion by varying the distance between 
prods, which is in direct proportion to 
the depth of apparent resistance. By 
utilizing the Vibroground principle, 
Model 258 is said to remain unaffected 


by stray a.-c. or d.-c. currents and po- FARREL- BA C ON 


tentials. ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


every vital point. Farrel-Bacon will provide 
industrial units or completely designed and 
equipped plants, including screens, eleva- 
tors and conveyors. Also other types of 
mine, quarry, sand and gravel plant ma- 
chinery. Write for complete information. 
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9 DRIES 


while if GRINDS 


while i CLASSIFIES 


HARDINGE 


THERMOMILL 





The Hardinge "Thermomill" is an ingenious combination of Conical 
mill, air classification system and air preheater. It dries, grinds and 
classifies—in a single system—materials carrying an appreciable 
amount of surface moisture, reducing them to dry, finely-ground 
products. 


The need for a separate dryer is eliminated. 


Raw product is fed into the mill where it is ground and dried simul- 
taneously. The ground particles are picked up by the air stream, 
oversize is returned to the mill feed by the classifier, and the product 
collector removes the finished material from the air. An auxiliary 
fan on the vent pipe (not shown) maintains a vacuum in the system 
for dust-free operation and pulls hot gases from the heater to the 
mill. Moisture is discharged through the vent. 


Write your nearest Hardinge office for complete details. 














COMPAN Y 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 240 Arch St. + 


NEW YORK 17—122 E. 42nd St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 11—24 California St. + 
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‘ee on F aowat ee 


Main Office and Works 
205 W. Wacker Drive—CHICAGO 6 
200 Bay St.—TORONTO 1 
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Three types of belt idlers made by the 
Pa!mer-Bee Company, 1778 Poland, Detroit, 
Mich. These idlers, identical for each width 
of belt, are removable and completely inter- 
changeable. According to the manufacturer, 
the new feature embodied in “Lubricated 
for Life" ball bearings eliminates loss of pro- 
duction due to replacements and repairs. 


@ Heavy-Duty Mill Motor 

The Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg, 
Co., Ampere, N. J., announces the addi- 
tion of the AISE Standard 600 Series 
mill motor to its line of d.-c. steel mill 
motors. 

The new Crocker-Wheeler mill motor 
is adaptable for use totally-enclosed, non- 
ventilated, or separately ventilated. It 
can also be furnished suitable for self 
ventilation. The self-ventilated machines 
are cooled by a fan mounted at the rear 
of the armature; in the totally-enclosed, 
non-ventilated motors, the fan action is 
provided by the back ends of the coil 
supports. Effective internal circulation 
of air lowers hot spot temperatures. 

Shortened bearing housings, careful 
proportioning of field pole design, and 
the use of other modern developments in 
design and materials convert inactive 
space and weight into greater driving 
power. 

Special grease slingers and grooves are 
provided to keep grease and dust away 
from commutator and windings. The 
bearing caps are removable to facilitate 
bearing inspections. The solid cylindrical 
roller bearings are completely supported 
against thrust and radial loads. 

Improved commutation is provided by 
split brushes and four interpoles. Ready 
access to the commutator bolts is pro- 
vided in all motors. The coils have extra 
support against vibration. 





Pit and Quarry 
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@ New Power Take-Off 


A new packaged, 
heavy-duty power 
take-off to fit all 
standard motor 
trucks has been de- 
veloped by the 
Davey Compressor 
Co., Kent, O. 

Known as_ the 
Davey P-80, the new 
takesoff is guaran- 
teed to transmit full 
engine power to the 
driving of heavy- 
duty truck-mounted 
equipment. The 
take-off unit itself is 
identical for all trucks. 

Carefully engineered mounting parts 
for individual truck makes are main- 
tained in stock at all times. Due to design 
simplification, it is estimated that take- 
off installation time has been reduced 
by 50 percent. 


@ Vertical Spiral Feeders 


A new way of elevating or of lower- 
ing various types of bulk materials 
without using buckets, sprockets, gears, 
chains and motors is offered by the 
Syntron Company in its spiral elevating 
ramp. High-speed vibration causes the 
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material to flow up and around the 
ramp at rates controllable by a rheostat 
or reactor provided with each unit. 
There is no turning or rotating of the 
spiral ramp; vibration alone does the 
job, 

These feeders are available in limited 
heights and diameters. The maximum 
tonnage required determines the diameter 
of the spiral ramp. They are available 
for operation from 110-, 220-, or 440- 
volt, a.-c. current. The Syntron Com- 
pany, 375 Carson Avenue, Homer 
City, Pa. 
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sk the mill superintendents 
A using U-S-S LORAIN ROLLED 
PLATE LININGS. 

“All-time highs in lining life” . . . 
“New performance records” . . . 
“Lower maintenance costs” . . . “Re- 
placements kept at a minimum”— 
are reports that are typical. 

Why these outstanding results? 

Because Lorain Linings are rug- 
ged and durable. Are adaptable to 
any mill, in the diameter, length or 
thickness required. And because 
they have been designed for quick, 
easy handling. 


batter gaining 
SCANS Hele 


‘A 


And on U-S-S GRINDING BALLS, 
reports have been equally favorable. 
That’s because U-S-S Grinding Balls 
are forged from special analysis steel. 
Are accurately heat treated to take 
the punishment of the longest, heav- 
iest runs. And because they main- 
tain a standard of quality that in- 
sures uniformly superior results. 

U-S‘S Grinding Balls available in 
standard sizes from %4” to 5” in di- 
ameter. Names of grinding mill 
manufacturers who distribute U-S:S 
Lorain Plate Linings will be fur- 
nished on request. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON G RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY WEW YORK 
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8-1076 


U-S°S-LORAIN ROLLED PLATE LININGS 
AND U-S°S-GRINDING BALLS 
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Let 


SECO 


solve your 
vibrating 
screen 


problem 





GET THIS EXCLUSIVE 
FULLY CONTROLLED TRUE 
CIRCULAR ACTION 


Regardless of what material you screen, 
you'll benefit by Seco's smooth, trouble-free 
performance. Seco's patented equalizer as- 
sembly (in outline) controls the action of 
the screen body with resultant true circular 
action under all load conditions. 





SCREEN MORE TONS 
PER HOUR 


The smooth action of a Seco keeps the load 
moving, reduces blinding and pluggging of 
the meshes and by so doing—increases ton- 
nages. Thousands of enthusiastic Seco users 
coast to coast have proven this. There's a 
right Seco for your screening job, too! 4 






Write for A Guide to Better ‘Screening 





TRUE - - 
qa = — : | | 
MOTION . 
VIBRATING : << 














SCREENS ‘on EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
PRODUCERS OF VIBRATING SCREENS EXCLUSIVELY 
Buffalo 21, New York 


In Canada: United Steel Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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@ Sand and Gravel Pump 


Since it is literally impossible to pre- 
vent wearing of parts in a pump handling 
solids consisting of gravel, sand, grit, 
etc., engineers of the new “Lightning” 





pumps did the next best thing. By de- 
signing and perfecting a method of 
securing front and back side plates with- 
out bolts, they made disassembly and 
parts replacement a relatively easy mat- 
ter. At the same time, the absence of 
bolt holes in the shell tend to strengthen 
and lengthen the service life of the shell. 


All wearing parts of the pump are 
cast of a new alloy called Hi-Chro-Hi, 
a white, semi-steel. Overhaul of the 
pump is reduced to a basically simple 
operation. The Kansas City Hay Press 
Company, 801 Woodswether Road, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





@ Blast Hole Drill 


The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, O., has announced the new 
No. 1000 blast hole drill, designed pri- 


marily for the smaller quarry, where 


the drilling range is from 55-in. to 7-in. 
diameter holes. The drill is mounted on 
full crawlers. Overall length is 10 
ft. 6 in. with drop-forge tread pads 12 
in. wide. . 


The No. 1000 has a 35-ft. straight 
derrick, a power derrick hoist with a 
large working platform, and an adjust- 
able starting pipe. The outstanding fea- 
ture is the air spudder shock, which not 
only gives snap to the tool, but relieves 
the drill from undue vibration and strain. 
Gasoline, diesel or electricity may be 
used for power. The total weight of 
the drill is 17,400 Ibs. 


: Pit and Quarry 
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: The Plant Operation 


(From page 113) 

Automatic vertical or radial seal 
adjustment is easily taken care of, 
as can be seen in the illustrations, as 
it is necessary merely to provide 
radial clearance over the width or 
rubbing contact. Seals must be de- 
signed to allow ready and rapid re- 
placement or inspection. 

It should be obvious that the 
smaller the diameter of the seal rings 
can be constructed, the less will be 
the gas leakage and the lower power 


The following promotions have been 
announced by officials of the Ideal Ce- 
ment Company of Denver, Colo.: 

J. C. Anprews, formerly division su- 
perintendent of the. Northern Division, 
has been made chief production engi- 





J.C. Andrews O. A. Bayless ° 


neer. Mr. Andrews will supervise pro- 
duction at all plants, continuing to re- 
port to the general superintendent. 

Otis A. Baytess, who was chief 
chemist at Ada, Okla., has been pro- 
moted to division chief chemist for the 
Southern _ Division. 
Mr. . Bayless will 
supervise the plant 
laboratories at Ada 
and Okay, Okla., 
Houston, Tex., and 
Mobile, Ala. He 
will retain his 
headquarters at 
Ada. 

Harry E. Born 
has been promot- 
ed from chief 
chemist at the 
Boettcher plant to 
division chief 
chemist, Northern Division. Mr. Born’s 
new duties will include supervision of 
the plant laboratories at Portland, 
Boettcher, Devil’s Slide, Trident and 
Superior. 


H. E. Born 
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and maintenance costs. Thus it 
is often a distinct advantage to at- 
tach the seals to reduced diameter 
conical. dryer ends. With such an 
end reducer, the cone section at the 
discharge end of the cylinder must 
have conveying spirals or buckets to 
move the material out ‘of the higher 
outlet. (Figure 4-A)- Smaller di- 
ameter seals can also be provided 
through the use of cylinder end 
plates from which short small-diam- 
eter cylinders project. Figure 4-B 
shows this type of construction. 





Frank S. ALTMAN, District Engineer 
of the Minneapolis Portland Cement As- 
sociation office, was retired from active 
service effective October 6, 1948. Mr. 
Altman entered the employ of the As- 
sociation on January 5, 1920 in the ca- 
pacity of field engineer in Kansas. He 
was appointed district engineer of the 
Minneapolis district office on June 1, 
1922. Serving continuously in this latter 
capacity, he has directed field promotion 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. 


Jut Z. HoiumMann, manager of the 
insulating materials division of the 
Flintkote Company and formerly general 
sales manager of the Celotex Corpora- 
tion, was recently elected president of 
the National Mineral Wool Association. 


Harris N. Snyper, president of the 
Federal Crushed Stone Corporation of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed to a 
committee to aid the Transportation As- 
sociation of America in its drive for the 
preservation of private ownership of the 
nation’s common carriers. 


Cuaries H. Dickens, chief chemist 
and inspector at the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company’s Waco (Tex.) plant, 
was recently appointed assistant plant 
manager; and Harry W. Hunt, assistant 
chief chemist, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Dickens. 

Mr. Dickens has been chief chemist at 
the Waco plant for the last 19 years. 
He joined the cement company in 1922 
at its Independence, Kan., plant, serving 
there as laboratory assistant and assistant 
chemist until April, 1929. At that time 
he was transferred to the Texas plant as 
chief chemist. 

Mr. Hunt has worked continuously at 
the Waco plant for 20 years. He was 
made an analyst in 1940 and was ap- 
pointed assistant chief chemist on March 
1, 1947. 


Frep R. McComas, formerly district en- 
gineer at Minneapolis, was named to fill 
the vacancy created by Mr. Altman’s re- 
tirement. 

Mr. McComb was graduated in civil 
engineering from Purdue University, and 
after working in various engineering ca- 
pacities entered the services of the As- 
sociation in November, 1936, as a field 
engineer in Indiana. In this capacity he 
specialized in housing and _ structural 
promotion. After serving in the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., for more than 3% 
years during World War II, he returned 
to the Association as a field engineer in 
Indiana, handling promotion of concrete 
in all major markets. 


H. F. Garvin Persve has been elected 
a director of the Callanan Road Im- 
provement Company, South Bethlehem, 
N. Y. Mr. Pelsue is president of the 
Metropolitan Sand & Gravel Corpora- 
tion, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Wirspur C. KLEINHANS, associated 
with Callanan since 1916, has been 
named treasurer of the firm. 


Appointment of Epwarp J. Lautn 
Jr., M.D., as medical supervisor of 
Dravo Corporation and its subsidiaries, 
Pittsburgh, was announced recently. In 
making the announcement, the corpora- 


‘tion management stated the company 


intends to re-emphasize and reinforce the 
importance of safety, accident prevention 
and employee health in all activities. 


R. F. Derumwnc has has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Portland Cement 
Association’s west-central offices, suc- 
ceeding R. W. Winters, who has re- 
signed. 


Weir H. Traver was recently ap- 
pointed sales representative for the Mo- 
non Crushed Stone Company of Monon, 
Ind. Mr. Traver was formerly a sales 
representative for the Elmhurst-Chicago 
Stone Company, Elmhurst, IIl. 


New "Cold" Rubber Found 
Better for Industrial Uses 


Use of “cold” rubber in many im- 
portant products besides tires is seen 
by the Gates Rubber Company, one of 
the first large processors to receive sup- 
plies of a new synthetic in commercial 
quantities through participation with the 
Copolymer Corp. in pioneering the rev- 
olutionary “low temperature” processes. 

“By cold-processing at temperatures of 
41 deg. down to 0 deg., as against the 
122 deg. previously required, we gain 
a greatly increased control over the 
molecular structure, resulting in a prod- 
uct which tests prove withstands abrasion 
fully 30 percent longer than the best 
natural’ rubber,” says C. H. Mingle, 
Gates director of specialized research. 

This greater resistance to abrasion has 
tremendous advantage in lengthening the 
service life not only of tires but also of 
all other products in which abrasion or 
wear resistance is a factor of importance. 
Such products include v-belts; many 
types of industrial hose; rotor tubes, 
stator tubes, impellers, pump cases and 
rubber-covered parts widely used in the 
mining and pit-and-quarry industries; 
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FREDERICK C, 
Fietp, for 23 years 
asphalt chemist with 
The Asphalt Insti- 
tute, who with Pre- 
vost Hubbard of the 
institute was  cCo- 
inventor of the 
Hubbard - Field 
Stability Machine, 
passed away on June 
29 in St. John’s 
Riverside Hospital, 
Yonkers, N. Y. He 
was 72 years of age 
and had been ill for several weeks. 

Born in 1875 in Collingwood, Ontario, 
Canada, Mr. Field came to this country 
in -his youth and was graduated from 
the University of Washington at Seattle. 
In that city in 1906 he received the ap- 
pointment of chemist in the City Engi- 
neer’s Department. He later served as 
city chemist in Calgary, Alt., Canada. 

In 1924, when The Asphalt Institute 
(then the Asphalt Association) installed 
its laboratory, Mr. Field came to New 
York and was appointed chemist to work 
with Prevost Hubbard, chemical engineer 
of the institute. Their first project was 
to devise and develop an outline of the 
stability test, later perfected jointly under 
their names. 

Mr. Field’s active work, as head of 
the laboratory phase of the research ac- 
tivities of the Institute terminated with 
pension retirement as of December 31, 
1946. 


Ervin B. Stevenson, of Albany, 
N. Y., engineer, who was associated with 
the Alpha Portland Cement Company, 
died on August 16 in an Albany hospital. 
He was a former deputy city engineer ot 
Albany. 


E. H. Brayer, president and treasurer 
of the Rock Asphalt Company and for- 
merly chief executive officer of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, died last 
summer at Buffalo, N. Y., at the age of 
48 years. 


F. C. Field 


Danie. A. Hamitton, 82, president 
and manager of Gallagher Brothers, 
Hamilton, Ont., lime and stone firm, 
died on July 7 at his home after a 
lengthy illness. Mr. Gallagher’s firm 
has supplied lime and stone to the Ham- 
ilton area for many years. 


J. W. Harman, 62, who helped to or- 
ganize a predecessor company of the 
Ohio Valley Sand Company, died on 
July 27. In recent years Mr. Harman 
had been engaged in general river tow- 
ing, particularly of slag, from Weirton, 
W. Va., to various construction projects, 
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Capt. Hersert C. WhitTenurst, 61, 
director of the District of Columbia 
Highway Department, died of a heart at- 
tack on September 1 at the George 
Washington University Hospital. He 
had just returned from a vacation near 
Irvington, Va., and was apparently in 
good health. 

Capt. Whitehurst had long been iden- 
tified with the American Road Builders’ 
Association. At the time of his death, 
he was treasurer of A.R.B.A., having 
been elected in 1940. He was president 
in 1935-36 and the first president of the 
municipal division, then the city officials’ 
division. 

During World War I Capt. Whitehurst 
served in the United States and abroad 
as a combat engineer, and during World 
War II he was head of the District De- 
partment of Civilian Defense, and com- 
mander of the city’s civilian defense 
corps. During this time, he continued 
to supervise the district highway depart- 
ment. 

Under Capt. Whitehurst’s administra- 
tion of 22 years, the mileage of paved 
streets in Washington was _ nearly 
doubled. When he came to the com- 
mission in 1926, there were 550 miles. 
Today there are close to 1,000 miles. 


Puiie M. SKINNER, owner of the 
United Materials Company at Houston, 
Tex., died on August 17 in Galveston. 
He was 64 years of age. 


Epwarp GrarFr, 47, who was associ- 
ated with the Tews Lime & Cement 
Company for 27 years, died on August 
17 at his home in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Isaac L. WiiutaMs, former supervisor 
of the roofing department of the Fischer 
Lime & Cement Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., died at his home in that city on 
August 17. He was 66 years of age. 


Hartey Goans, a foreman at the 
Eldred Stone Company’s quarry at El- 
dred, IIl., died on August 31 at a hospital 
in Carrollton, Ill., of injuries sustained in 
a fall. He plunged from a 50-foot ledge 
at the quarry while apparently trying to 
move a large drill. There were no wit- 
ness of the accident. Mr. Goans, aged 
50, had been an employee of the Eldred 
Stone Company since 1923. 


ArTHuR F. Boss, special representa- 
tive for the Medusa Cement Co., died un- 
expectedly in his office in Cleveland, O., 
on July 22. He was 61 years of age 
and was widely known among construc- 
tion engineers. 

Mr. Boss had been associated in 
earlier years with the Universal Atlas 


Cement Company and the Cleveland 
Builders Supply Company. 


A coal dust explosion at the plant of 
the Whitehall Cement Co., Cementon, 
Pa., took the life of WALTER MICHLAn.- 
ski, 29, motor tender, who was injured 
while working on an elevator motor in 
the coal mill. Sparks shot from the 
motor, igniting the coal dust. Michlan- 
ski died of burns a few hours later. The 
motor was the only equipment damaged. 


WiruiaM R. KLecKNEeR, plant manager 
of the San Juan Cement Co. and chief 
chemist of the Pacific Portland Cement 
Association, died at his home in Oakland, 
Calif., on September 2. He had been 
in poor health since June. 

After graduation from Muhlenberg 
College, Mr. Kleckner was associated 
with the National Slag Co., Allentown, 
Pa. Later he went to Bautista, Calif., 
as chief chemist for the San Juan 
Cement Co. 


Miss Beutau M. Davies, secretary 
to A. T. Goldbeck, engineering director 
of the National Crushed Stone Associa- 
tion, died on September 15 after an ex- 
tended illness. Miss Davies had occupied 
this position from 1925, when N.C.S.A. 
headquarters were moved to Washington, 
D. C., until 1947, when she retired be- 
cause of ill health. 


Georce M. RicHarpson, treasurer of 
the National Portland Cement Company, 
died recently at his home in Pitman, Pa. 
He was 70 years of age. 


JoserpH V. KouLer, who was associ- 
ated with his father, Victor Kohler, in 
the Kohler Bros. Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany at Waukesha, Wis., died on Au- 
gust 26. 





Potash Production and Sales* 
In 1947 Establish New Recor#is 


Both production of marketable potas- 
sium salts and sales reached new highs, 
according to reports by producers to the 
Bureau of Mines. Production in 1947 
was 1,905,776 short tons of potassium 
salts containing 1,029,875 tons of equiv- 
alent potash (K.0). This was an increase 
of 218,041 tons of potassium salts over 
1946, and 98,063 tons of K;0. 

Sales (1,953,307 short tons) were 
280,058 tons greater in 1947 than in 
1946, and contained 1,053,266 tons K-0. 
The value of the sales in 1947 was over 
$34,000,000. Stocks of potassium salts 
in producers’ hand at the end of 1947 
were much less than on Dec. 31, 1946. 
Both imports and exports of fertilizer 
potash materials increased in 1947, but 
those for chemical uses declined. Do- 
mestic consumption of potash made a 
new high record, apparent consumption 
reaching 1,001,442 short tons K.0. 





The United States Department of 
Commerce reported recently that inter- 
est in potash deposits discovered near 
Bremen, Germany, before World War II 
is currently being revived. Large re- 
serves of potash in eastern Germany are 
now said to be controlled by the Soviet 
occupation authorities. 
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Charles K. McArthur, an engineer of 
The Dorr Company, with 22 years of ex- 
perience in many phases of its engineer- 
ing activities, has opened an office in the 
Lloyd Building, Seattle 1, Wash. He 
will be the company’s permanent repre- 
sentative in all lines of work in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. Mr.. Mc- 
Arthur until recently was manager of 
the North American Division of The 
Dorr Company, with headquarters in 
New York; and prior to that, manager 
of branch offices in Western states and 
Canada. 


Edward R. Boate 
has recently joined @ 
the engineering staff | 
of the Bacon-Pietsch | 
Co., Inc., 149 Broad- @ 
way, New York, 
N. Y., in the ca- 
pacity of assistant to | 
the president. 

Mr. Boate was 
formerly chief en- 
gineer of the North 
Jersey Quarry Com- 
pany, Morristown, 
N. J., and had been 
affiliated with that firm for 19 years. 
Bacon-Pietsch are consultants in crusher 
design, stone, sand-and-gravel, transit- 
mix, bituminous concrete and batch plant 
layouts. 





Edward R. Boate 


Danforth K. Heiple ; 
has been promoted | 
to chief field en- 
gineer for R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., 
according to an an- | 
nouncement by Roy 
E. McCluskey, vice- 
president and gen- 
eral sales manager of 
the company. He 
succeeds R. C. Lewis, 
who resigned. 

Mr. Heiple will 
give sales assistance 
to LeTourneau distributors in planning 
equipment applications and compilation 
of earthmoving production and cost. He 


joined LeTourneau as field engineer in 
1945, 





D. K. Heiple 


Charles S. Redding recently observed 
his 40th anniversary with Leeds & 
Northrup Company, manufacturers of 
electrical measuring instruments, auto- 
matic controls and heat treating furnaces. 
He has been president of the company 
since 1939, when he succeeded the 
founder, Morris E. Leeds, upon the 
latter’s election as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Redding first entered the 
employ of Leeds & Northrup as a drafts- 
man in 1901. 


! ovember, 1948 


Appointment of Charles S. Weber as 
advertising manager of The Thew Shovel 
Company, Lorain, O., has been an- 
nounced by J. L. Beltz, manager, sales 
promotion. Mr. Weber was formerly 
production manager of The White Ad- 
vertising Co. of Cleveland. 


At a meeting of directors of St. Regis 
Sales Corporation, subsidiary of St. Regis 
Paper Company, the following new 
officers were elected in addition to those 
already serving: Arch Carswell, execu- 
tive vice-president; H. W. Sloan, vice- 
president and director; John F. Gruber 
and Walter M. Neill, vice-presidents. 


R. I. Parker of Chicago has been 
elected a commercial vice-president by 
the board of directors of the General 
Electric Company, it was announced re- 
cently by Charles E. Wilson, G-E presi- 
dent. Effective July 1, Mr. Parker suc- 
ceeded W. O. Batchelder, who retired 
after 43 years of service. 














ECONOMY moves in when an 
EAGLE moves dirt—or any other 
loose material. Because it is 
mobile, speedy, versatile and 
economical, it is invaluable 


around quarries, stock piles and 
road building jobs. 








EAGLE 
MODEL 400 


{LOADER 





s 


ER your LOADING COSTS 


@ One man operation 


@ Job to job at truck 
speeds 


@ Hydraulic controls 
Write for detailed specifications! 


JAW CRUSHERS + IMPACT BREAKER GALION 
PULVERIZERS - CONVEYORS - LOADERS CRUSHER CO..Fuc. OHIO-U'S°A 








PULVERIZERS 


Have you investigated our new 


BRADLEY HERCULES MILL? 
Unquestionably the last word in 


Economy and Simplicity. 


(Send for New Catalog No. 59) 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 





ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 














Here are Hooks 





Clevis Hoist Hook Is Quickly 
Attached ... Changed... Saves 


Time and Labor. Slip the bolt through 

the clevis, spin the nut, spread the cotter and 
this heat-treated hook’s ready 

and safe for your toughest 

‘jobs. No welding, no spelter, no 
connecting fittings required. Send 
for Laughlin’s famous data book of 
industrial fittings... Catalog No. 140. 
THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COo., 
DEPT. 3, PORTLAND 6, MAINE. 
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Laughlin Replacement Swivel 
Hook Assembly with Safety Latch. 
Bolts on and off... no machin- 
ing ... no threading. For hoists, 
cranes, lashing operations. One- 
ton and half-ton sizes. 


Laughlin Safety Hook... “The 
Latch Locks The Load”... adds 
a big safety factor to every lift. 
Sturdy latch, stainless steel spring. 
For every industrial application. 








AUGHLIN ® 


Tf = 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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The Four Wheel Drive Foundation }:as 
been incorporated under Wisconsin law 
for the exclusive purpose of charitable, 
educational, scientific and literary work, 
according to Walter A. Olen, president 
of The Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany. The foundation was organized on 
June 17, and the first meeting was held 
on June 29. 


Articles of incorporation of the new 
foundation permit gifts and grants to 
charitable, educational, scientific and 
literary associations, corporations, insti- 
tutions and societies, as well as to in- 
dividuals. Educational aids by the 
foundation may include scholarships and 
fellowships to FWD employees. 


George C. Stoddard, chairman of the 
board of directors, announced the retire- 
ment of H. L. Watson as president of 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J., after 35 years of active service. 
George W. Smith Jr., was named his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Watson will continue with 
the company’s management:as a direc- 
tor and the chairman of the executive 
committee. 


A pre-war dream became a post-war 
reality when E. F. Houghton & Co.’ of 
Canada, Limited, manufacturer: of in- 
dustrial oils, chemicals and leathers, be- 
gan operations in its new Toronto plant, 
under the direction of E. -H. MacInnis, 
vice-president and director of sales. 


The new plant, an affiliate of E. F: 
Houghton & Co. of Philadelphia, will spe- 
cialize in the manufacture of metal-work- 
ing products such as carburizers, quench- 
ing oils,. cutting oils, heat treating salts 
and drawing compounds. 


Harlowe Hardinge, president of 
Hardinge Company, Incorporated, an- 
nounces the appointment of William H. 
Shank as advertising manager. He suc- 
ceeds R. C. Ferguson, who is now 
Hardinge North Central District man- 
ager. Mr. Shank had previously been a 
staff member of The W. H. Long Co. 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. is mov- 
ing into a modern addition to its Mil- 
waukee plant, erected to take care of the 
increased demand for magnetic equip- 
ment. The firm manufactures magnetic 
separators, pulleys, drums, concentrators, 
lifting magnets, clutches and brakes. 


The new building will house the ad- 
ministrative division on the second floor, 
including general and executive offices 
and generous space for engineering. The 
ground floor has been devoted to an en- 
larged, fully equipped laboratory. 


A new 16-mm. color-sound film fea- 
turing heavy rock excavation on four in- 
teresting construction projects has been 
prepared by Gardner - Denver Company 
of Quincy, Ill. Entitled Man Against 
Rock, this film is purely educational in 
nature and carries no advertising through- 
out its 33-minute run. Prints are avail- 
able for showing to schools, engineering 
societies and other organizations inter- 
ested in this type of work. The film 
presents a dramatic portrayal of rock 
drilling, blasting, mucking and other 
phases of construction work. 
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Arch Carswell, 
executive vice-presi- 
dent of St. Regis 
S$ ales Corporation, 
subsidiary of St. 
Regis Paper Com- 
pany, announces the 
appointment of 
George P. Haberstein 
as Eastern sales man- 
ager and Logan G. 
Hill as assistant 
Eastern sales man- 
ager of the Multi- 
wall Bag Division of 
the company. Walter M. Neill, formerly 
Eastern sales manager, was_ recently 
elected a vice-president of St. Regis Sales 
Corporation. 





G. P. Haberstein 


Mr. Haberstein became associated with 
St. Regis late in 1947 as assistant man- 
ager of the advertising, publicity and 
sales promotion department. 

Mr. Hill has been associated with sales 
promotion and multiwall sales of St. 
Regis since 1930. 


Because the name “Chase” has held 
public confidence through unfailing in- 
tegrity and reliable quality for over half 
a century, the Chase Bag Company was 
selected by the Brand Names Foundation 
to receive the “Certificate of Public 
Service.” 


The award, created by the foundation 
to recognize the proven value of brand 
names in their service to the public, was 
presented to F. H. Ludington, president 
of the Chase Bag Company, at a din- 
ner at the hotel Waldorf Astoria in New 
York, sponsored by Brand Names 
Foundation, Inc. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, manufacturers 9f Thor portable 
power tools, announces the opening of 
a new administration building adjacent 
to its main works at Aurora, IIl. 


The building, constructed and equipped 
at a cost of $1,500,000, will accommodate 
Thor’s entire executive and administra- 
tive staff, the major portion of which 
was transferred to Aurora from Chicago 
for consolidation with other office di- 
visions previously located within the 
Aurora works. The company’s Chicago 
sales branch will retain temporary head- 
quarters at the former general office ad- 
dress, 600 West Jackson Boulevard, until 
construction of a new branch office build- 
ing is completed. 


An important milestone in the produc- 
tion and use of diesel engines was reached 
when the manufacture of the 250,000th 
General Motors Series 71 2-cycle diesel 
engine was announced by W. T. Crowe, 
general manager of the Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division. 

The quarter of a million engines pro- 
duced by this one factory represents an 
impressive total of over 40,000,000 horse- 
power, four times the total diesel horse- 
power in existence in January, 1938, 
when the division first started opera- 
tions. The figure is estimated by en- 
gineers to be sufficient to power 190 
ocean-going ships comparable to the 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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LIFESPAN LENGTHENED 





ROCK-BIT FORGE 


(OIL OR GAS FIRED) 


Ideal for any heating operation involving detach- 
able rock bits. 
e THREAD FORMING 


eHOT MILLING 
e HEAT TREATING 


© Excellent performance at any temperature to 1900° F. 
© Uniform temperatures throughout roomy 27 in. by 24 in. hearth. 
@ Installation space only 92 cu. feet. (floor space—16 sq. ft.) 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN DB-1 


R FIRE CLAY 
ompany _— 
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EL PASO, TEXAS 
NEW YORK,N.Y DFC 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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30 SECONDS...and 






another load of rock PE 
is on its way with the Las 


————. snc 26. 


SYSTEM 














Attach two chains to the loaded container .. . pull a 
lever in the truck cab . . . the load is hydraulically 
lifted into carrying position and you're on your way 
to the crusher in less than 30 seconds. That quick 
pick-up is important, but just as important is the fact 
that your loading crew is continuously loading con- 
tainers. Trucks don't stand idle waiting to be loaded 
- . . there's no waiting by loading crews between 
truck trips. This cycle of continuous loading, con- 
tinuous hauling is the secret behind the low cost 
Dempster-Dumpster System. One truck hoisting unit 
handles any number of containers spotted through your 
quarry . . . does the work of 4 or 5 conventional 
trucks. Cost of installing is remarkably low, write for 
catalog 247 today. Photo at right shows automatic 
dumping operation at crusher. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, INC., 2118 N. Knox, Knoxville 17, Tennessee 





| V 
WISCONSIN -4=coc7_ENGINES 


Four of a kind — winning power to spare in this hand! The same winning 
power you draw when you specify Wisconsin Air-Cooled Eng nes for your 
equipment . . . compact, heavy-duty singles in two types ranging from 2 
to 9 hp.; twin-cylinder models from 7 to 13 hp., and V-typ2 4-cylinder 
engines from 15 to 30 hp. 

All models are designed for heavy-duty service — delivering “Most Hp. 
Hours” of on-the-job service. 

All models are extremely compact... to fit the machine as well as the job. 
All models are built to one standard of top-quality excellence in design, 
materials and precision construction. 

For “Winning Power”, specify Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. Engineering 
data gladly supplied. 
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Euclids Move the Earth, the new full 
16-mm. sound film covering Euclid’s 
complete line of off-the-highway earth- 
moving equipment has been released by 
The Euclid Road Machinery Company, 
Cleveland 17, O. 


Filmed by Euclid cameramen, the 
movie illustrates the various applications 
of earth-moving equipment. 

This 30-minute presentation, which 
was previewed at the A. R. B. A. Road 
Show in Chicago, is now available for 
booking. Requests should be addressed 
to Euclid representatives or distributors 
or directly to the sales development de- 
department of the home office. 


The recently completed plant of the 
Bemis Paper Bag Company at Van- 
couver, Wash., has reached full produc- 
tion and is now completely serving the 
territory previously served by the Bemis 
plant at St. Helens, Ore. 


Lloyd R. Leaver, president of Joseph 
Stokes Company, Ltd., Welland, Ontario, 
Canada, was elected a vice-president of 
the Thermoid Company at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors on August 9. Mr. 
Leaver will manage Thermoid’s indus- 
trial rubber products division. He will 
continue to direct the policies of the 
Canadian subsidiary from Trenton. 


Chain Belt Company announces the 
opening of a new district sales office at 
2900 West Clay Street, Richmond 21, 
Va. Fred W. Taylor will be district 
manager of this office. Mr. Taylor was 
with Chain Belt Co. from 1936 to 1946 
as a sales engineer and later district 
manager of the Atlanta district office. 


Five additions to the field sales force 
of The Raybestos Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., 
have recently been announced by J. L. 
McGovern Jr., replacement sales man- 
ager. 

In the Chicago district, which is su- 
pervised by Fred H. Lugar, the following 
additions have been made: Robert E. 
Kranz will cover the Indiana and north- 
ern Kentucky territory; Van E. Aldrich 
will cover the western Michigan territory; 
Harold Daub has been assigned to the 
Nebraska territory, and Henry W. Clere 
will work most of Iowa. 


In the Southeastern district, which is 
supervised by C. H. Robinson, the addi- 
tion of Erby W. Feathers of Bristol, Vir- 
ginia, has been announced. In the Met- 
ropolitan New York, district Erwin W. 
Daly has been made a territorial repre- 
sentative. He will cover the area of 
Long Island and Brooklyn. This district 
is supervised by M. J. Callahan. 


Kenneth D. Lozier, vice-president St. 
Regis Sales Corporation, subsidiary of St. 
Regis Paper Company, announced the 
appointment of Norton B. Jackson as 
advertising manager of the company. Mr. 
Jackson came to St. Regis from the 
American Can Co., where he had acted 
as advertising manager. 
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Don V. Stone has been named district 
representative to serve “Caterpillar” dis- 
tributors in Indiana, Kentucky and a 
part of Ohio, the territory formerly 
served by C. M. Adams. He will repre- 
sent the company in contacts with the 
Roy C. Wayne Supply Co. in Louisville, 
Ky., the MacAllister Machinery Co. of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Highway Equip- 
ment Company of Cincinnati, O. 


N. H. Orr, vice-president in charge 
of sales, announces the appointment of 
A. S. Rairden as wire rope sales man- 
ager for The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation, its subsidiaries and divisions. 
He joined the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Division in October, 1933, as wire rope 
sales engineer and became wire rope sales 
manager of Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Company prior to its merger with The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation. 

At the same time the appointment of 
E. L. Klingler as wire rope sales en- 
gineer for The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation was announced. In his new 
capacity he will continue the supervision 
of the expanded sales engineering force 
and act as assistant to Mr. Rairden. 





To assist the designer and engineer 
to use arc welded steel in the design 
of all types of machinery in many 
hundreds of different industries, The Lin- 
coln Electric Company has recently re- 
leased a new movie entitled Designing 
Machinery for Arc Welding. 

This 16mm. sound color movie gives 
examples of the four fundamental ele- 
ments of all machinery: bases, wheels, 
containers and covers. It compares vari- 
ous materials and presents a study of 
load factors, stresses, rigidity, perform- 
ance and appearance. It explains how 
welded design permits freedom of plan- 
ning, speeds up fabrication, reduces 
weight and permits greater strength. 





The Committee on Engineering Edu- 
cation of Compressed Air and Gas In- 
stitute, 1404 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
O., announces a 30-minute illustrated lec- 
ture on compressed air power and its 
modern industrial applications. 

Produced primarily as a teaching aid 
requested by engineering schools and 
colleges, and reviewed by a group of 
engineering professors, Compressed Air in 
Action contains 61 illustrations in either 
35 mm. continuous strip film or 2- by 2-in. 
film slides. The lecture is available at 
cost to industrial organizations, technical 
societies, high schools, vocational schools, 
foremen’s clubs, service clubs and any 
other interested groups. Its up-to-date 
information will be found valuable by 
anyone concerned with the application 
of compressed air. 





A simplified, low-cost rotary furnace 
has been designed by the AleXitE 
Division of the Alexander Film Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

This piece of equipment was developed 
in response to users of the company’s 
PerAleX, who can now purchase carlots 
of classified ore from the mine, thus ef- 
fecting a considerable saving in transpor- 
tation costs. 
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can be a reality 


. . . if you logically consider the problem. 
Too few dollars can easily buy disappointing 
efficiency while it is just as possible to over- 
invest with the same result. That's where the 
Buell van Tongeren Cyclone comes in. With 


a patented “Shave-Off” to overcome the 





“double eddy” evil, it can be big enough to 
overcome plugging hazards. Individually 
engineered for each specific application 
Buell is in a class apart in achieving high 
fractional efficiencies. There’s convincing 
data in the 1948 Buell catalog. Write to: 
Buell Engineering Company, 12 Cedar 
Street, Suite 5000, New York 5, N. Y. 
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@® WASHES 
® CLASSIFIES 
® DEHYDRATES 


Fine Material 





They don’t come much neater than this. arrangement of a rotary screen and 
Eagle Washer-Classifier-Dehydrator over the loading bin compartments at 
the I. Pshonick & Son plant at Liberty, N. Y. The sand from the Eagle and 
the four classifications of stone from the screen follow the shortest possible 
route to their respective compartments. 


Different grades of sand are obtained by excavating various veins in the pit 
and by varying the amount of water, speed of the Eagle, and length of ad- 
justable weir. Note how the material is piped right to the built-in Eagle 
feed box in the lower view. ‘This assures the exact point of feed-in for top 
results and has a baffle to prevent turbulence. The U-shaped weir with ad- 
justable lips assures precise classification control. The rising column of water 
under the tumbling action of the conveyor screw floats out all trash and 
excess fines. Get the details in Catalog 47. 


Sand and Gravel Equipment 
“SWINTEK’’ DREDGE LADDERS — SCREW WASHERS 
LOG WASHERS — DEHYDRATORS — SAND TANKS 
CLASSIFIERS — REVOLVING SCREENS 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 
133 Holcomb Ave. * 







Des Moines, Iowa 
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C. M. Gegenheimer has been named 
district manager in charge of the Chicago 
office of Marion Power Shovel Company 
of Marion, O. He succeeds David £, 
Rizor, who has been transferred to the 
company’s home office. Mr. Gegenheimer 
comes to the Chicago position after two 
years as district manager in charge of 
Marion’s St. Louis office. His successor 
at St. Louis is A. W. McGraw. 


William Robinson Huey, general traf- 
fic manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
died August 22 at his home in Evanston, 
Ill., following a long illness. He was 69 
years old. Mr. Huey joined Bemis in 
1913 at St. Louis and was in charge of 
traffic there until his appointment as gen- 
eral traffic manager at Chicago in 1934. 


A. C. Monteith, 46-year-old engineer- 
ing executive of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., has been elected vice-president 
in charge of engineering and research. 
He succeeds Marvin W. Smith, whose 
election as executive vice-president of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works was an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Monteith joined Westinghouse in 
1923 and was assigned to the central sta- 
tion engineering department in 1924. He 
became manager of that department in 
1938 and in 1941 was named manager 
of the industry engineering department. 
In 1945, he took over the dual position 
of manager of headquarters engineering 
departments and director of education. 


James Boyd, for- 
merly Eastern dis- 
trict manager of 
the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., has 
been appointed 
general sales man- 
ager of the Lima- 
Hamilton Corpora- 
tion’s Hamilton 
Division. 

Mr. Boyd joined 
Westinghouse in 
1917 as service en- 
gineer. In 1920 he 
went into the firm’s New York office as 
a salesman in the general industry sec- 
tion, in 1925 he was promoted to the 
post of supervisor of the general mill sec- 
tion, and in 1935 he became Eastern in- 
dustrial manager. He was made assistant 
Eastern district manager in 1937, and 
became Eastern district manager in 1938. 

In 1942 Mr. Boyd was presented the 
Westinghouse order of merit “for out- 
standing contributions to the company’s 
progress.” 





James Boyd 


Harry R. Powers, a veteran of over 23 
years of construction equipment sales and 
service, was recently appointed Eastern 
sales manager for R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., according to an announcement by 
R. P. Nichols, assistant to the general 
sales manager for the company. 

Mr. Powers has been district sales 
representative for LeTourneau since join- 
ing the staff after his military discharge 
in 1945. He succeeds E. M. Ferguson, 
who has resigned from the company. 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
Engineer Acted Arbitrarily 


A new higher court decision held that 
a contractor cannot recover payment for 
such work as excavating, construction or 
paving if the work is not done in strict 
accordance with the specifications, al- 
though the engineer in charge approved 
the work. 

For example, in Uvalde Rock Asphalt 
Company v. Fantham, 210 S. W. (2d) 
646, it was shown that a city let a pav- 
ing contract which provided that the 
contractor would perform “good work- 
manship”. Also, the contract contained 
a clause that payment by the city would 
be made when the engineer approved the 
work. 

The city refused to pay the contractor 
on the grounds that there was a sub- 
stantial departure from the specifica- 
tions, and that the engineer had 
practiced fraud in approving the work. 

The higher court refused to order the 
city to pay the contractor, and said: 
“The contract was not honestly and 
faithfully performed in the particulars 
stated. . . . So, in executing the ac- 
ceptances, the only inference that the 
evidence will bear is that Edminster was 
not acting on his own knowledge and 
judgment, and so was acting arbitrarily 
and capriciously.” 


Pneumoconiosis Defined 


Recently a higher court defined the 
term “pneumoconiosis” to cover all dust 
diseases of the lungs, and stated that the 
word “silicosis” described a specific dust 
disease due to the inhalation of free 
silica. The term “pneumoconiosis” in- 
cludes the term “silicosis”. Therefore, 
an employe who for a number of years 
has had the disease silicosis may re- 
ceive compensation based on permanent 
disability when finally he contracts 
tuberculosis. 

For example, in Mercatante v. Michi- 
gan, 31 N. W. (2d) 712, it was shown 
that on December 12, 1943, an employee 
was hospitalized for influenza, followed 
by pneumonia. On January 8, 1944, he 
was transferred to a hospital. Later it 
was decided that he was permanently 
disabled by tuberculosis. He applied for 
compensation. 

During the trial the testimony showed 
that he was “first seen in the Herman 
Clinic for X-ray in 1937.” At this time 
a diagnosis of third degree silicosis with 
superimposed tuberculosis was made. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
court awarded the employee compensa- 
tion based on permanent disability. 
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Limit of Liability 
A few days ago a reader wrote as fol- 
lows: “We had a car of cement de- 
stroyed in a flood while it was being 


transported by a common carrier. The 
latter has refused to pay us the value of 
this cement, claiming that its liability 
was limited to $250. Can this be true? 
We did not know that the bill of lading 
contained any limitation of the carrier's 
liability.” 

The ‘answer to this question is inter- 
esting and informative to all readers. 

First, it is important to know that all 
higher courts agree that a common car- 
rier can limit its liability’ for loss of or 
destruction to tfansported goods if the 
limitations of value in bills of lading and 
in tariffs are on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The shipper is 
bound by the limitation clause although 
he has. no notice or other information 














an OSGOOD. 





Easy Operation 


Husky, powerful machines... 
built to handle the most difficult 
work .. . yet, with OSGOOD Air 
Control, operating an OSGOOD is 
simple and easy. A bank of four 
hand levers and two foot pedals, 
all within convenient reach of the 
operator, provides safe, positive 
control of the basic operations of 


MARION 
DIESEL GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POWERED « %& TO 2% CU. YD. * CRAWLERS & MOBILCRANES 


OSGOOD 
Air Control 


ror Safe, 





And OSGOOD Air Control is 
metered—giving an ease of operation that means more 
work, in less time, on any job. Write today for specifications. 


POWER SHOVELS © CRANES ¢ DRAGLINES ¢ CLAMSHELLS + BACKHOES ¢ PILE DRIVERS 
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Permanence and low-maintenance . . . two measurable 
advantages to be gained by constructing storage bins of 
concrete. You can count on years of service from a 
properly designed and expertly constructed concrete 
storage bin. And little in the way of maintenance will be 
needed. Certainly no protecting paint. 


Nicholson qualifies well as the "voice of experience" in 
the field of concrete storage bins including their "in and 
out” handling facilities and processing equipment, for it 
was in 1914 that this company started in business. Many 
a yard of Nicholson Concrete has been poured since. 


Consultation with our engineering staff on your storage 
and handling requirements doesn't obligate you in any 
way. It may help you while formulating plans. 


Construction costs are not coming down! 
BUILD NOW 
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10 Rockefeller Plaza 





New York 20, N. Y. 


that the carrier has limited its liability 
for loss or damage to goods during trans- 
portation. See 54 Atl(2d) 575. 

In this case the higher court held a 
carrier liable for only $26 for destruction 
of goods valued at $900 because its bill 
of lzding and tariffs on file with the In- 
terstate Commission contained a clause 
limiting the carrier’s liability to this 
amount. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Modern higher courts consistently hold 
that employees engaged in any part of 
production or processing of goods for 
interstate shipment may recover wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

In E. C. Schroeder Company, Inc., v. 
Clark, 167 Fed. (2) 739, it was shown 
that certain employees were engaged in 
quarrying and processing stone for gravel 
cushion and riprap. Other employees 
hauled the finished product to a dike 
being constructed around an oil field 
where crude oil was produced for ship- 
ment to purchasers outside the state. 

The higher court held that all these 
employees were entitled to wages speci- 
fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

For comparison, see Schroeder Com- 
pany v. Clifton, 328 U. S. 858. The 
United States Supreme Court held that 
employees of the company engaged. in 
the quarrying and processing of stone for 
gravel cushion and riprap for a dike 
were entitled to overtime compensation, 
liquidated damages, and attorney’s fees, 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Damages vs. Compensation 


All courts agree that an injured em- 
ployee may recover damages from his 
employer only when the injury resulted 
from negligence of the employer. But 
an employee can receive compensa- 
tion under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act if the injury was sustained 
while the employee was attending to his 
regular work, whether through negligence 
of the employer or otherwise. Also, 
higher courts hold that an employee pro- 
tected by the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act cannot sue his employer for 
damages. 

For instance, in Masich v. United Re- 
fining Mining Company, 191 Pac. (2d) 
612, it was shown that an employee was 
suffering from an occupational disease 
known as silicosis. The employee con- 
tended that he contracted the disease 
because his employer failed to furnish 
him a safe place to work. 

The employee refused to accept the 
amount of compensation allowed by the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
sued his employer for damages. 

The higher court held that the em- 
ployee may accept compensation but 
could not sue his employer for damages. 
This court said: “Although there may be 
many cases in the future where injury 
and death from silicosis will be caused by 
the negligence of the employer, none of 
them will ever be able to recover dam- 
ages therefor, even though no compensa- 
tion is provided for such cases.” 


Scope of Employment 
When the testimony proves that an 
employee sustained an injury within the 
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scope of his employment he can recover 
compensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

For example, in Harding Glass Com- 
pany v. Davis, 204 S. W. (2d) 880, it 
was shown that an employee of the Hard- 
ing Glass Company reported an injury 
to a representative of his employer, who 
sent him to a clinic. A physician at the 
clinic examined him and told him he had 
a definite hernia, which would finally 
break through. The employee filed suit 
for compensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, saying that he 
sustained the injury while lifting glass. 
The higher court awarded compensation, 
saying that the testimony showed that 
the employee was injured “within the 
scope of his employment”. 


Zoning Ordinance Held Void 


Considerable discussion has arisen from 
time to time over the legal question: 
When is a zoning ordinance valid? Ac- 
cording to a recent higher court the au- 
thority of a city to impose limitations 
upon the use and employment of private 
property rests upon two sources: first, 
the police power to promote the safety, 
health, morals and general welfare of a 
community; second, the zoning provisions 
in the state constitution. 

For illustration, in Duffcon Concrete 
Products, Inc. v. Borough of Cresskill, 58 
Atl. (2d) 104, it was shown that a city 
passed an ordinance which restricted and 
prohibited within the city any building 
to be used for fabricating, manufactur- 
ing, converting, altering, finishing or as- 
sembling where mechanical power ex- 
ceeding one horsepower electric motor is 
used. The Duffcon Concrete Products 
contested the validity of the ordinance. 

The higher court promptly held the 
ordinance void, saying: “We do not un- 
derstand that it is within the reach of 
the police power, either inherent or as 
enlarged by the constitutional zoning 
provision, for a municipality to restrict 
the use of private property to the end 
that a community may be isolated either 
socially or commercially from outside 
intercourse.” 


Rubber Cushions 


According to a recent higher court a 
noisy plant or factory may continue its 
operation although owners of nearby 
homes object to the noise, if the plant 
owner “uses care” to reduce vibrations 
and noises. 

For example, in Finn v. Pasquini, 58 
Atl. (2d) 199, certain home owners situ- 
ated close to a concrete block factory 
filed suit and asked the court to grant 
an injunction prohibiting the operation 
of the plant because its. machinery vi- 
brated excessively. 

The higher court held that the com- 
pany could continue to operate the ma- 
chines if they placed rubber cushions 
between vibrating metal parts of the ma- 
chine. 

Lease Contract 


Very frequently buyers and sellers en- 
ter into “lease” contracts by the terms of 
which the purchaser may have legal title 


and ownership to the leased equipment ~ 


by paying a nominal sum, as $1, after 
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Loading 100-ton barge from output 
of Deister Screen at Eastwood Sand 
and Gravel Works. 


washes sand and gravel from the Wabash River bed at an output 
rate of 500 tons per day. R. M. Eastwood says his Company is "more 
than pleased with our beister Screen. When we buy pase ba screen 
it will be Deister." 


Rugged construction, high capacity and smooth operation with 
no vibration transmitted to the supporting structure are reasons why 
Deister Screens are superior on jobs like this. Deister's flat screen- 
ing angle, rapid conveying action, and uniform material distribution 
prevent accumulation of excess loads . . . enable Deister Screens 
to do “everything expected." For complete information, write for 
"Better Sizing Cheaper." 






Doing Everything Expected’ 


Handling the entire output of an 8" sand pump, a 4° x 8', two- 
deck Deister Screen is "doing everything expected" for the Eastwood 
Sand and Gravel Works, Grayville, Ill. 


The Deister Screen, located on a peavins barge, screens and 


DEISTER MACHINE CO. 


FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
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FOR DEPENDABLE PIPE LINES 
You Can’t Beat this NAYLOR Combination 


Naylor lightweight pipe and Naylor Wedge-Lock 
couplings provide the practical answer for pipe lines 
in the mining field. This combination adds up to 
easier handling, time and labor saved on installation, 
savings in steel and high salvage and re-use value. 
Ideal for high or low pressure air and water lines. Sizes 
from 4 to 30 inches in diameter with all types of fittings, 


connections and fabrications. 








the agreed rental payments are made in 
full. 

A recent higher court held that such 
a contract is not a lease contract but a 
“sale” contract. Hence the parties to a 
contract of this nature are subject to 
exactly the same rights and liabilities as 
where they enter into ordinary sale con- 
tracts. 

For illustration, in Machinery Com. 
pany v. International Development, Inc., 
168 Pac. (2d) 37, the testimony showed 
that the International Development leased 
from a manufacturer a 100-horsepower 
diesel engine and a 100 kv.a. generator 
and exciter, together with a switchboard 
panel. The rental agreed to be paid was 
$3,500, plus sales tax of $105, of which 
$1,855 was payable at once, and the bal- 
ance $1,750 in two monthly installments 
of $875 each, plus interest. The agree- 
ment also provided that upon payment of 
the rentals or installments International 
Development could purchase the equip- 
ment upon payment of $1. 

After International had taken pos- 
session of the equipment it found that 
more than 30 parts were missing, and it 
was not put into operating condition 
until three months later, after Interna- 
tional had expended $1,480.64 for re- 
pairs and parts. 

In subsequent litigation the higher 
court held that the contract was not one 
of lease but a conditional sales contract. 
This court held that International could 
take full legal title to the equipment by 
paying the machinery company $303.48. 
This sum was arrived at by deducting 
$1,855 (originally paid on account) from 
the rental price of $3,605, leaving $1,750. 
From this amount the court authorized 
International to deduct the sum of 
$1,446.52, found to be the amount of the 
damages suffered by International by 
reason of the machinery company’s 
breach of warranty, thus leaving a bal- 
ance of $303.48 due the machinery com- 
pany. 


Corporation Fails to Sign 
Contract 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a corporation is not obligated 
on a contract which is not properly and 
legally authorized by its directors. 

For example, in Batt v. Michigan 
Trust Company, 32 N. W. (2d) 18, it 
was shown that one Batt made a writ- 
ten agreement with stockholders of the 
Grand Rapids Gravel Company to buy 
3,975 shares of the company’s stock. 
However, the corporation’s directors did 
not sign the contract. 

Later Batt sued to compel the corpora- 
tion to transfer the shares of stock. The 
higher court refused to do so, and said: 
“The Grand Rapids Gravel Company 
was not a party to the agreement and 
never have agreed to effectuate such a 
release.” 


Violated Law 


Whenever an employee is injured while 
violating a valid law, he cannot receive 
compensation under the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

For illustration, in Bogavich v. West- 
inghouse, 57 Atl. (2d) 598, it was shown 
that an employee had in his pocket some 
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explosives, although a state law prohibits 
employees carrying explosives on their 
persons. A loud explosion was heard and 
dense blue smoke was seen to rise. Near- 
by workmen immediately went to the 
scene of the explosion. The employee was 
found face down on his right side upon 
the floor. He was dead. The left side of 
his body between the hip and the shoul- 
der was entirely blown out; the body was 
eviscerated and the liver, kidney, heart 
and other organs were disrupted and 
torn. His dependents sued his employer 
for compensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. No testimony 
was given as to why the employee had 
explosives in his pocket, and the higher 
court refused to award compensation 
saying: “The board found that decedent 
by his possession of explosives violated 
the Federal Explosive Act. Violation of 
law amounts to an abandonment of em- 
ployment and is a complete bar to com- 
pensation for resulting injury.” 


Attractive Danger 


Generally speaking, property owners 
need take no precautions to safeguard 
trespassers against injuries, unless the 
trespassers are children. Under all cir- 
cumstances, if owners of property have 
a danger, attractive to children, they 
must do something to safeguard children 
against injuries. 

For example, in Banker v. McLaugh- 
lin, 208 S. W. (2d) 843, it was shown 
that a child met his death by drowning 
in. a large gravel pit. The testimony 
showed that 50 families live in close 
proximity to the pit, whose owner took 
no precautions whatsoever to prevent 
children of immature years from playing 
about or swimming in the pit. 

The lower court held the pit owner 
liable in $15,200 damages. The higher 
court approved the damage verdict and 
said: “The jury found not only that the 
pit, or pool, was attractive to children, 
but that it was dangerous . . . No warn- 
ing sign or devices were placed in or 
near such pit to warn persons.’ 

On the other hand, readers should 
realize that property owners are not 
bound to safeguard premises against 
adult trespassers. Nevertheless, the high- 
er courts agree that a property owner is 
liable for injuries to trespassing children 
if: (a) the dangerous place was where 
the property owner should have known 
small children might play frequently; 
(b) property owner knew that the. dan- 
ger-involved an unreasonable risk of 
death or serious bodily harm to such 
children; (c) the child, because of its 
tender years, did not realize the risk of 
going into the pool. 


Picketing Enjoined 


According to a recent higher court it 
is unlawful for a union to perform any 
act designed to cause the employer to 
force or induce employees to join a 
union. 

In Consumers Sand & Gravel Company 
v. Bldg. and Const. Trades Council, 32 
N. W. (2d) 531, the Consumers Sand 
and Gravel Company sued to enjoin a 
union from picketing its plant. The 
higher court held it unlawful for the 
union to picket the plant in order to 
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EASY +0 WEAR-IN! 


J-M INDUSTRIAL FRICTION MATERIALS 
wear well from the start... are specified 
as original equipment by most manufac- 
turers of earth a p> 

machinery. 






tARD TO WEAR-OUT! 


J-M INDUSTRIAL FRICTION MATERIALS 
wear slowly and evenly...are preferred by 
operators who keep maintenance costs low. 


@ J-M says “stop” and “go” to more tonnage than any other 
friction materials. 


Replace with J-M Industrial Friction Materials and get 
better braking performance always. You're sure of long serv- 
ice, high braking efficiency and economical operation. Excep- 
tionally durable, mechanically strong, J-M Friction Materials 
withstand faster speeds, heavier loads, harder shocks and 
higher temperatures. See your J-M Friction Material distribu- 
tor or write Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 
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About 165 million barrels of cement—over 76% 











PYRAST 





of the annual output—is produced in plants using 
either or both of our alloys, PYRASTEEL and 


EVANSTEEL. 


PYRASTEEL is equally effective and economical 
in other high-heat applications, such as conveyor 
screws, feed pipes, clinker coolers, drag chains, 
and cement cooling equipment. 


You can’t beat this performance of PYRASTEEL 


Kiln Ends for avoiding burnouts and shutdowns, 
and insuring continuous production with low cost 


maintenance. 





a EL 
S-E-G-M-E-N-T-A-L 
KILN ENDS 


Easier to Install... 


Longer Service Life e 


In the past 20 years over 1000 
PYRASTEEL Kiln Ends have 


been installed. 


Some _ have 


lasted for 14 years without a 
failure—6 to 8 years’ service is 
quite common. 


ee 


Unit Segments are easy to install 
or replace. 


Write for PYRASTEEL Bulletin 


(SHICAGO STEEL |}}OUNDRY (JOMPANY 





PYRASTEE 


CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


Makers ny Stee! for 35 Years 
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Weigh 


THE Mopern Way 






SCA 
POIDOMETERS 


have an overall efficiency that makes them al- 
ways “at home” in the plants of profit minded 
producers. 





For speed, precision, automatic operation, and 
high economy you can’t beat Poidometers in the 
many phases of material handling and process- 
ing—weighing, blending, feeding, mixing, record- 
ing and proportioning. ° 

Over 1000 Poidometers are now serving a wide 
range of industries. 


Write for Catalog No. 5 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER CO. 


2828 Smallman Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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compel the company to sign a Closed 
shop agreement where the plant em- 
ployees were opposed to joining a union, 
The company’s unionized truck driver 
refused to cross picket lines. The court 
held that this was an “unfair labor prac- 
tice” and enjoinable. The court said: 
“We think the purpose of the picketing 
in this casé was to coerce the employer 
to bring pressure upon his employees to 
join a union.” 


Public Street Not Implied 


Under no circumstances will a court 
imply that a street or other public pas- 
sageway is in a location not shown on a 
plat of the subdivision. 

For example, in Dziedzic v. Kaplan 
Concrete Block Company, 57 Atl. (2d) 
839, a property owner named Dziedzic 
sued to stop the Kaplan Concrete Block 
Company from proceeding with erection 
of a concrete block building, and to com- 
pel it to remove the portion already 
erected, on the ground that the building 
constituted an encroachment upon an 
easement existing by virtue of the deed 
of the land and according to a plan lay- 
ing out the land into streets. The coun- 
sel for the concrete block company 
proved that no positive street was shown 
on the plat. 

Therefore, the higher court refused to 
hold in favor of Dziedzic, saying: “No 
persuasive reason exists to warrant im- 
plication of an intention to extend the 
lines shown on the plan.” 


Not Within Scope 


It is well established law that de- 
pendents of an employee who dies while 
at his regular work cannot receive com- 
pensation under, the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, if the death was not 
caused by something connected with his 
work. 

In Andino v. Donovan, 76 Fed. Supp. 
228, it was shown that an employee was 
standing in a quarry barring loose stones 
from the face of the quarry with an iron 
bar when he collapsed and the bar 
slipped from his hands. He died two 
hours later. 

The testimony showed that the em- 
ployee died from coronary thrombosis 
and that he had suffered from heart ail- 
ment for many years. 

The higher court held that the em- 
ployee did not sustain an injury “arising 
out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment” and therefore refused to award 
compensation to the wife of the decéased 
employe. 


Must Promptly Complain 


It is well established law that a con- 
tractor who is dissatisfied with not being 
awarded a contract on which he sub- 
mitted a bid must promptly complain or 
he cannot expect a favorable verdict. 

For example, in Saunders v. Board of 
Education of Van Buren Tp., 59 N. E. 
(2d) 936, it was shown that a township 
board of education let a contract to a 
contractor whose bid for labor and ma- 
terial was $10,425. This bid was only 
$54 less than a bid submitted by another 
contractor named Saunders. 

Saunders waited 7 weeks after the first 
contractor started the job and then filed 
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sed suit to invalidate the contract. The with 

~m- higher court refused to hold in favor of 

oal Saunders, saying: “As a private bidder JAEGER 

ver : pr cesg- aay had full eee of on “NEW 

urt act that the contract was let to another *” 
bidder, but still waited for a period of STANDARD 


‘aCe 
id: seven weeks during which time the suc- 

ing cessful bidder began the erection of the TO RUN MORE TOOLS 
ver improvement and expended large sums in — 

to the prosecution of the work.” 


United States Damages Road 


According to a recent higher court the 


©: 


instead of 60 


owner of a private road can recover ade- 
ee. d bl f h 
a quate and reasonable damages from the 
a" United States or other user which used 


the road to haul sand and gravel. 


instead of 1 
In United States v. Gallagher, 166 weet OF nee 














a Fed. (2d) 841, it was shown that the @ 
, United States hauled 66,000 yards of 
izic : 
= — a Par = _ road, 
: thereby usly ging it. 
a The higher court held that the owner meees 68 
i of this private road could recover from New Standard 125 ft. “Air Plus” can run 2 big 
ing the United States an amount equal to breakers, or 3 medium breakers, 4 clay spades 
a the cost of putting the road in its former al heavy sheeting drivers at full 90 lbs. pressure 
il good condition, or the United States aad 30% oy « more work than the same tools tecteed of 200 
we must pay the actual value of the private ~ % pressure. 
road before it was damaged. Costs no more than inefficient “single breaker” 105 
un- . ft. compressors and uses no more fuel when not 
any No License Needed delivering more air. 
wn It is true that a salesman who sells or ae tee dee ble. Se 
leases real estate without a license can- Jaeger distributor or on oon edie C8 yous instead of 315 
ito & not sue and recover a commission. How- B . 
‘No ever, this law is not applicable where a 
im- salesman or person gives a prospect in- THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., Columbus 16, Ohio 600) 
the formation which enables him to purchase Regional vend Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7 
property. Offices 235 American tite Bldg. Siomlnghom 1 instead of 500 
For example, in Waco-Tex Materials : , ¢ 
Company v. Lee, 210 S. W. (2d) 886, 
de- it was shown that Waco-Tex Materials ‘Sa 
hile Company verbally agreed to pay one Lee 
om- two cents per cubic yard for gravel and 


ya four and one-half cents per cubic yard R 0 0 T Oo N © — E 134 D A Y 


for all sand removed by the company 


his from any gravel or sand deposits pointed | G d 
out by Lee and on which the company With ruen ler 


‘PP. was successful in obtaining leases. 

was In subsequent litigation the Waco-Tex 

ane Materials Company contended it was not 

iron obligated to pay Lee because the latter . SS 

bar had no real estate broker’s or salesman’s bead jc 

two license. Beet | y 
The higher court held that Waco-Tex EEE RN Se 
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Materials Company must pay Lee two 
cents per cubic yard on gravel and four 
end one-half cents on sand removed from 
land which Lee discovered, pointed out 
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cm to Waco-Tex Materials Company and on Long Rock Company, Princeville, Illinois 
sing which Waco-Tex Materials Company got . ; 
l gs i bd . 7 
ad a lease, although Lee was not a licensed Gruendler equipment at the Long Rock Plant includes the following: 
real estate dealer. 
ised Wall Falls 3'x10" Manganese Pan Apron Feeder 
The higher courts consistently hold 24°'x36 Jaw Crusher ‘ 
that a person or company causing dam- 3XD Side Feed Hammer Mill . 
‘on- age without negligence to another, is 3XD Center Feed Hammer Mill 
sing not liable in legal damages. 24"x120' Conveyor 
y 
sub- For example, in Carothers v. Olshan, 24"x 30° Conveyor 
) OF 198 S. W. (2d) 941, it was shown that 24"x 16' Conveyor 
a A ee 14"x 40° Bucket Elevator 
- af seine nab age ee Alpe , 4'x 12' Three Deck Vibrating Screen 
, E. tearing down the building, caused a wall 9 
ship to fall, causing considerable damage. The See Pit and Quarry September 1948 issue for article describing this 
oa higher court refused to hold the wreck- plant. 
ma- ing company liable in damages to the } 
valy fj Property owner, and said: “That the Gruendier Crusher and Pulverizer Company 
ther wall here would fall was obviously not 2915 No. Market Street Ph N tead 1220 
an unexpected happening. . . . Appellee o. marne ree 2 4 jone ewsrea 
first (wrecking company) and his employees St. Louis, Missouri 
led were guilty of no negligence.” | 
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With Cleveland Wire 
Screen Section Assemblies 


@ Increase your profits and stop ton- 
nage losses with the specially pre- 
pared, reinforced screen sections for 
vibrators. This standard type of edge 
is available in five different styles for 
electrical and mechanical vibrating ma- 
chines. 

Let our wire screen specialist show you 
how you can adapt these screen sec- 
tion assemblies to increase your profits. 


There is co CLEVELAND Wire Screen 
for every purpose. 


@ NO PULL-OUT 
@ NO SAG 


@ EXTRA STRENGTH 
@ EASY TO CHANGE 
@ LONGER SCREEN o@ DRUM-TIGHT 

LIFE TENSION 


For detailed information on Cleveland Screen Section Assemblies write today for 
BULLETIN No. 6. 





THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. co. 


3574 £.78 STREET CLEVELAND 5,0H}WO 
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AGSTONE SIZING... 
AT HIGHEST EFFICIENCY... with 





AMERICAN ACS “reco HAMMER MILLS 











When sizing goes down to _agstone—efficiency 
stays up—with an American Hammermill. These 
new American ACS Hammermills are designed 
with a special center feed, to lengthen the travel 
of the stone—and assure a higher ratio of fines. 
Quickly and easily adjusted to different sizing, 
Americans can add great flexibility and increase 
output on any size of operation. 


Americans are Custom-Built! 


Three types of hammers offer a flexibility of crushing action to meet every 
cabal ten number of hammer rows can be fitted to your specific reduc- 
tion operation. 

A. “Brute”, for heavy duty. . 

B. “Broadhead”, for medium reduction. 

C. “Splitter’, for fine reduction. 





For further information, write for your 
copy of “Better Stone Crushing”. 


PULVERIZER COMPAN 


1059 Macklind Ave. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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LEGAL EDITOR, Pit anp Quarry: 
We have been reading your legal edi- 
torials and are very much interested in 
them. We have a case we would like 
to have your opinion on. We leased a 
farm to strip coal on containing 160 
acres. There was a right of way across 
this farm to lay a pipe line 30 inches 
below the surface on a strip of ground 
3 feet wide and 1,235 feet long. 

We started stripping off the right of 
way and the gas company served an in- 
junction on us and stopped our equip- 
ment from operating about 200 feet 
from their right of way and ordered us 
not to operate any place on this farm. 

(1) Can the court give anyone a right 
for a period longer than 21 years to 
maintain a pipe line? (2) Can the com- 
pany legally sell this right or license to 
lay their pipe on this land to another 
company? This was done twice in this 
case, and the name was also changed. 
(3) It is common practice of utility 
companies to cut timber free of charge 
so the property owner can get it without 
damaging their lines. Could the gas com- 
pany be compelled to do this with a 
coal stripping operation? (4) The prop- 
erty owner pays the taxes on all this land. 
Would the gas company have to pay for 
the lost time of this equipment, which 
was quite a distance from the right of 
way and was not damaging it? Liberty 
Stone Products Company. 

Answer: (1) Yes, eminent domain or 
appropriation gives the gas company in- 
definite ownership to the strip of land. 
(2) Yes. (3) No. The fact that the 
gas company cuts wood free does not 
compel it to do anything else free. As 
a matter of fact this free work is for 
the benefit of the gas company to pro- 
tect its lines. (4) Not unless the higher 
court decides that the gas company is 
in the wrong. This is so because such 
an injunction is granted for protection 
of the general public, as well as to keep 
the gas lines in operation for the dis- 
tribution of gas. 





Sales of Calcium Chloride 
Hit Record High in 1947 


Sales of natural calcium (and calcium- 
magnesium) chloride set a new record 
in 1947 of 271,206 short tons, an in- 
crease of 3 percent over 1946, accord- 
ing to reports of producers to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The main use of cal- 
cium chloride is in road _ stabilization. 
Other important uses include ice and 
dust control, and curing of concrete. 

The following firms reported produc- 
tion of calcium chloride (and calcium- 
magnesium chloride) from natural brines 
in 1947: California Rock Salt Co., Los 
Angeles; Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.; Hill Brothers Chemical Co., Los 
Angeles; Michigan Chemical Corp., St. 
Louis, Mich.; National Chloride Co., 
Amboy, Calif.; Rademaker Chemical 
Corp., Eastlake, Mich.; Desert Proper- 
ties Co. (Frank Thomas, receiver), San 
Bernardino, Calif.; and Westvaco Chem- 
ical Corp., South Charleston, W. Va. 
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<<: ST TRRRR MRR 
TRIPLE CHECK PRODUCTION 
Y Automatically ... . 
Y Accurately. . . 2 « e 
VY Economically. ... . 


with the MERRICK 


WEIGHTOMETER 





This is the modern, time-proven method 
of continuous weighing and recording of 
raw materials handled by belt conveyors. 
For precision and economy, specify 
MERRICK Weightometers in your pro- 
duction line. Write for Catalog. 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. 
Passaic, New Jersey 
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Indian Brand 


Shovel Dippers 
Dipper Teeth 
Shovel Treads 


Crusher Jaw Plates 
Mantles—Concaves 
Bowl Liners 
Roll Shells 


Pulverizer Hammers 
Grate Bars—Breaker Plates 


Ball Mill Liners 
Screen Plates 


The Frog, Switch 
& Mfg. Co. cartiste, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of 
March 8, 1933, and July 2, 1946, of Pit anp 
peasen, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
or October 1, 1948. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
James E, Montgomery, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the business manager of Pit anp Quarky, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
——— management (and if a daily, weekly, 
semi-wee ly or tri-weekly newspaper, the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the act of March 8, 1933, and July 2, 1946, 
(section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit): 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Complete Service Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Walter E. Trauffer, 
same; Managing Editor, Walter E. Trauffer, 
same; Business Manager, James E. Montgom- 
ery, same. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stuchiehors owning or holding 
one percent cr more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given). 

Complete Service Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

arry W. Baumgartner, same. 

Ida A. Baumgartner, same. 

Tames E. Montgomery, same. 

Evelyn W. Montgomery, same. 

Stanley A. Phillips, Evanston, III. 

Florence S. Phillips, same. 

Ray L. Smith, Jr., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Lanetta B. Smith, same. 

W. T. Klussman, Brookfield, Ill. 

William T. Klussman and Lanetta B. Smith, 
Trustees of Bernice Joan Smith, Trust No. 1, 
Chicago, IIl. 

William T. Klussman and Lanetta B. Smith, 
Trustees of Harry William Smith, Trust No. 1, 
same. 

William T. Klussman and Lanetta B. Smith, 
Trustees of Ray Light Smith, 8rd, Trust No. 1, 


same. 

William T. Klussman and Lanetta B. Smith, 
Trustees of Stephen Howard Smith, Trust No. 
1, same. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent, or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If 
there are none, so state.) None. 7 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any cther fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation. or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
throurh the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
ee BP GS Fie 0 6 conse eccescsccess (This 
information is required from daily, weekly, 
semi-weekly and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

James E. MontGomMery, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of September, 1948. 

(SEAL) Frank J. Cornyn, 

(My commission expires Sept. 5, 1950.) 





Lime-Sand Company of England will 
construct a new plant in Toronto, Ont., 
for the production of ready-mixed 
mortar. The initial production will be 
approximately 300 tons per day and will 
be increased rapidly to a full capacity 


of 1,000 tons. 








WE WILL LET YOU WRITE 
YOUR OWN GUARANTEE 


THAT YOU'LL NEVER WEAR 

OUT a “Tell-Tale Centrifugal 

Sand and Gravel Pump Shell! 
(Patented) 





HERE'S HOW AND WHY— 


A length of flax packing is clamped be- 
tween the halves of the split “Tell-Tale” 
Pump Shell to form an air-tight joint be- 
tween the Shell and its Renewable Inner 
Lining. 


When the abrasive action of the sand and 
gravel, or other materials being pumped, 
finally cuts thru the tough Shell Liner, (and 
a few minutes later thru the flax packing) 
air will be sucked into the nearest port hole 
in the Shell. (What appears in the picture 
above to be a spray of water spurting out 
of the Shell is the artist's conception of air 
being sucked into it.) This causes the pump 
to lose its prime and immediately stop 
pumping materials. It also serves as a warn- 
ing to the operator that the Shell Liner has 
worn out. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE DETAILS; STATE 
SIZE PUMP INTERESTED IN AND REQUEST 


BULLETIN "P" ON AMERICA'S HIGHEST 
PRODUCTION PUMP. 


DRAWER 909 


Columbus Georgia 
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K-P Engineered 
WIRE SCREEN 


* SIEVING . 
* SIZING 
* SEPARATING 


Korb-Pettit Wire Screen 
is not only first quality in 
material and workmanship 
but is engineered for the 
job involved. Available in 
High Carbon Spring Steel 
and Oil Tempered Spring 
Steel for extreme abrasion 
resistance. Designed for 
all types of vibrators and 
rotary equipment. Re- 
quest literature. 


Wire Screen, 
Spiral Woven Wire 
Conveyor Belts, 
Wire Partitions, 
Machine and Window 
Guards, Cages, 
Enclosures, Grilles, etc. 


KORB-PETTIT 
WIRE FABRICS AND 


IRON WORKS 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers and Manufacturers 


1503 No. Mascher St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


“KEEPS 
PROMISES” 
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CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


Docket 86016—It is proposed to estab- 
lish on limestone, agricultural, unburned, 
in bulk, in open-top cars, carload mini- 
mum weight 90 percent of marked ca- 
pacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply: 


Cents per 
net ton 

From Georgia, Ind. 

TOS BORTESIOWR, Ell. 2 cccccences 127 
PeIaeeipem, Til. ...ccccccs 121 
SE eer 110 
SS eee eee 99 


Sharpsburg, Shawneetown, 
Res oe ae eee 116 
Docket 86024 (2)—Establish on crushed 
stone, in bulk, in open-top cars, carload 
minimum weight 90 percent of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 

loaded, etc. 

Cents per 
net ton 

From Russellville, Ind. 

To Metcalf, Carmargo, Mc- 
Cowan, Hume, Newman, 
Murdock, Ficklin, Tuscola, 
Garrett, AtWood, Pierson, 
Hammond, _ Burrowsville, 
Lintner, LaPlace, Casner, 


Se - 


(Not subject to tariffs X-162-A and 
X-166-B.) 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket 86039—It is proposed to estab- 
lish on crushed stone or stone screenings 
in open-top cars, straight or mixed, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible ca- 
pacity, actual weight will apply from 
Milltown, Ind., to Booneyille, Ind., 137 
cents net ton, not subject to increases 
under ExParte 162 or 166. 

Docket 86049 — Establish on _ stone 
crushed, in bulk, in .open-top cars, car- 
load minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
cars are loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity, actual weight will apply from 
Speed, Ind., to Booneville, Ind., 112 cents 
net ton. 

Docket 86054—Establish on stone flux- 
ing, furnace or foundry, melting or re- 
fractory (unburned) in bulk, in open-top 
cars, carload minimum weight 90 percent 
of marked capacity of car, except that 
when car is loaded to full cubical or 
visible capacity, actual weight will apply 
from Durbin, O., to Ashland, Ky., 102 
cents per gross ton. 











Used under the toughest conditions . 


over the country describe S&H Machines. 


These high-speed, sturdy units back up the drill bit with ample, 


sustained, economical power. 


Available in two types of feed, as desired. "Screwfeed" and 
“Hydraulic.” Hydraulic swivel head can be furnished for 
Write for Details. 


ALSO DRILLING CONTRACTORS 


SPRAGUE & HENWOOD, INC. 


Scranton, Pa. 


either water or oil operation. 


Dept. K 


. « always able to 
handle any core drilling job easily"—that's how operators all 


Sprague & Henwood x 
CORE DRILLING MACHINES 


For EXTRA Efficiency 


4 
Drill 
Down 


Fast 


with 


S&H 


Bortz 
DIAMOND 
BITS 
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GILSON 


Mechanical Testing Screen 


ELIMINATES ERROR from testing 
procedures 





Designed for easy and convenient operation to 
minimize the human element in handling test 
samples. Screen trays ara independently remov- 
able and adjusted to uniform tare weight. Let us 
send a descriptive bulletin. 








GILSON SCREEN CO. 


BOX 186 MERCER, PA, 











UNIVERSAL 


Vibrating Screens 


Rugged, efficient and econom- 
ical, they're your best bet for 
satisfactory screening! 





Type “MR” 
42” x 96” 
Double-deck 


Get acquainted with their design and 
advantages. Write today for catalog 
No. 107 on Screens and Screening! 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 
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CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 

Docket 86215—Proposed to establish on 

agricultural limestone, . unburnéd, in 

open-top cars, carload minimum weight 


90 percent of marked capacity of car, 


except that when car is loaded to full 
cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply from West Columbus, O., to 
Grafton, O., 127 cents net ton. 

Docket 86220 (2)—Establish on sand 
and gravel (except blast, core, engine, 
filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, moulding and 
silica), stone, crushed, carload in open- 
top cars, minimum weight 90 percent of 
marked capacity of car, except that when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible 
capacity actual weight will apply, from 
Kenneth and Logansport, Ind., to Merrill- 
ville, Ind., 110 cents net ton. 
ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 

DOCKET 

Docket IRC-511-755—Crushed stone, car- 
load, as described in I.C. Railroad Tariff 
13321-1, 1.C.C. A-11296, from Ullin, IIl., 
to L. & N. Railroad stations in Illinois 
to (representative) points: 

Woodlawn, Ill., Mt. Vernon, Ill.... 116 


Dr, BE, scccnteesnceceess 124 
UE Sr re ee 130 
CE Ss oan es tate weds abe ee ie 120 


Rates subject to X-162-166 increases. 
Present: Class or combination. : 
Docket IRC-511-758—Limestone, agri- 


cultural, ground or pulverized (having 
value for purpose of soil treatment), car- 
load, in bulk in open-top equipment, 
minimum weight marked capacity of car 
but not less than 80,000 pounds, except 
that when car is loaded to capacity, actual 
weight will apply, from Cannon, Mo., to 
Whitehald, Wrights, Greenfield, and 
Rockbridge, Ill. Present, 77; proposed, 70; 
to Kemper, Medora, Piasa, and Brighton, 
Ill. Present, 66; proposed, 50. Rates sub- 
ject to X-162-A and X-166-B increases. 
NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIA- 
TION DOCKET 

Docket 71906—It is proposed to -estab- 
lish a commodity rate on crushed stone, 
in bulk, in open-top cars, minimum 
weight 90 percent of marked capacity of 
car, except that when cars are loaded to 
full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply, from Greenfield, Mass., 
to Springfield, Vt. Present, $3.09 per net 
ton; proposed, $1.70 net ton. Present pro- 
posed rates include ExParte 162-A and 
166-B increases. Reason: Establish rate 
which will enable rail carriers to receive 
a road haul on this traffic. 

DOCKET AND STATUS REPORT OF 
PRIOR SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION SUBMITTALS 
Docket 40418— Establish rates on 
crushed stone, carload in cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds from Ripplemeade, Va., 
to Rocky Mount, Va., 95; and Martins- 
ville, Va., 105. Not subject to X-162. 
Rates will be observed as maxima at 

intermediate points. 
SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 

Docket 45948—It is proposed to estab- 
lish a rate of $5.34 per net ton on lime- 
stone, ground or pulverized, unburned, 
carload, minimum weight 60,000 pounds 
from Gibsonburg, Maple Grove, O., and 





other northwestern Chio group ] points | 


to Shreveport, La. 


THE LUBRICANT 


FOR 
























LUBRIPLATE Lubricants are a paradox. 
They not only possess enormous film 
strength to withstand the heaviest loads 
but they function with minimum drag, 
hence conserve power. The “stay-put’’ 
quality of these unique lubricants means 
less frequent application and less lubri- 
cant consumption. Yes, they are most 
economical too. Write for particulars. 
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The secret of the tremendous productior: of the 
“101” Portable Crushing and Screening Plant 
lies in the high operating speeds of its 1036 jaw 
crusher and 3018 roll crusher; and in a completely 
balanced design which provides unusually wide 
(30”) feed and delivery conveyors, and an un- 
usually large (4’x 12’) vibrating screen of the 
highly efficient, positive-throw type. Thus, there 


are no bottlenecks to retard the flow of material 


through the closed circuit. Production figures na- 
turally vary with local conditions, and with the 
size of finished product, but many owners report 
production well in excess of 7 tons per minute. 

Your nearby A-W Distributor will be glad 
to tell you the whole story of the magnificent 
“101,” leader of a complete line of portable and 
stationary, gravel and rock plants; each designed 


to do a particular job with maximum efficiency. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY « AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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NEWS OF CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURERS 








Biock Output at Texcrete's 
$75,000 Plant to Reach 
1,000 Units per Hour 


Completion of the new $75,000 plant 
of the Texcrete Company at Dallas, 
Tex., is expected in the immediate fu- 
ture, and production of haydite block at 
the rate of 1,000 per hour will begin as 
soon as all installations have been made. 

The plant is built of haydite Texcrete 
block and is located on a site purchased 
from the Texas Lightweight Aggregate 
Company, which had originally planned 
to erect a plant on it. Texcrete was 
organized at Fort Worth in 1946. Of- 
ficers include the following: James H. 
Snowdon, president; George A. Meihans, 
executive vice-president; Elmer Lock- 
wood, secretary-treasurer; and Frank 
Locke, vice-president. Mr. Locke will 
be the general manager of the Dallas 
plant. 

Block produced by Texcrete is made 
from lightweight aggregate mixed and 
processed by the Texas Lightweight Ag- 
gregate Company at Eastland, Tex. 
Units are made in 4-in. modular incre- 
ments in more than 40 shapes. The 
new plant will be equipped with Bes- 
ser Vibrapac machines. 





Kyle and Larsen Announce 
Big Bartile Plant at Portland 


One of the largest Bartile plants in 
production, to be devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of these patented con- 
crete roofing tiles, has been announced 
by H. A. Kyle and Soren Larsen. 

The concern, to be known as the 
Oregon Bartile Co., is erecting a $70,000 
plant in Portland, Ore., in which a bat- 
tery of eight Bartile machines will shortly 
go into service, with eight more to be 
added later. Ultimately the plant will 
be capable of producing enough units to 
roof eight to ten average houses per day. 

The plant was designed by the archi- 
tectural firm of Lathrop & Gillam of 
Portland. The initial payroll will in- 
clude 14 workmen. 

The equipment, manufactured and 
sold by the E. F. Barber Co., Blooming- 
ton, Calif., is being installed under the 
direction of W. L. Hogan, sales engineer 
with the Barber organization. 





Plans for Concrete Institute 
Convention Nearly Completed 
Confirmation of the dates for the 45th 
annual convention of the American Con- 
crete Institute has been made—February 
22-25, 1949. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Although the program has not been 
fully outlined, a few topics to be covered 
have been indicated. It is probable that 
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one entire session will be devoted to con- 
crete pavement problems. Another cau- 
tiously-worded comment is that concern- 
ing the structural design session—“Some 
of the principal elements of a session . . . 
are fairly well determined.” There will 
be the usual annual open session of the 
research committee and two other gen- 
eral sessions. 





Cement Shortage Blamed for 
Industrial Slump in Canada 


“You simply can’t buy cement today, 
and because of that we are closed right 
up,” said a spokesman for Canada Block 
and Tile Co. Ltd. “We haven’t made 
a block for two weeks or more. We 
can’t even get Canadian cement. For a 
while we were getting American cement, 
but we can’t even get that now. The 
cement manufacturing companies say 
that the new Hydro projects are taking 
a lot. 

“Canadian cement has risen in the 
last few months from 75 cents to 90 
cents a bag, and American cement, which 
has six more pounds in a bag, has risen 
from $1.13 to about $1.90. 

“Cement which sold for 95 cents a 
bag a month ago now sells at $1.75,” a 
contractor stated. “We get both Amer- 
ican and Canadian cement to fill our 
needs, but the price has jumped. All 
contractors have to grapple with a 
cement shortage. Like any other com- 
modity in short supply, this means wait- 
ing for quotas, with resulting delays in 
construction.” 





Dale Seeber of Hillsboro, Ore., has re- 
ceived a patent for precast sectional con- 
crete steps and has announced plans to 
manufacture them in a variety of sizes. 
The steps, which are designed with safety 
features for home and industrial use, 
were exhibited at the Oregon state fair. 


Coming. 
Evonts 


January 31-February 3, 1949— 
Cleveland. Annual convention 
and exposition; National Con- 
crete Masonry Association, 
Cleveland Auditorium. 


* February 14-18, 1949—New York. 
19th annual convention, National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker. 


February 22-25, 1949—New York. 
45th annual convention, The 
American Concrete Institute, 
Hotel Pennsylvania. . 














Alvin W. Hicks Appointed 
St. Louis Sales Manager 
For Marquette Cement 


Alvin W. Hicks has been appointed 
sales manager in the St. Louis office of 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Com- 
pany. From offices in the Shell Building, 
St. Louis, he will have charge of Mar- 
quette sales in Missouri, southern Illinois 
and southern Indiana. Prior to his promo- 





Alvin W. Hicks 


tion Mr. Hicks had been service engineer 
and assisted the sales manager in Mar- 
quette’s Memphis office. 

A member .of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and of the American 
Concrete Institute, Mr. Hicks is a con- 
crete specialist of wide experience. He 
received his engineering training at the 
University of Texas and subsequently 
was employed in the engineering di- 
visions of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
Arkansas State Highway Department, 
U. S. Engineers, and Black & Veatch, 
architects, of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant 
Opened in Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Jeffersonville, Ind., has a new industry, 
the New Albany Ready-Mix Concrete 
Company, which recently opened a plant 
under the supervision of Shay -Zenor, 
who is vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

The new facilities, fully automatic, 
were built by the New Albany firm at 
Jeffersonville to meet the rising demand 
in that area. 
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Anchor Concrete Products 
Sets High Production Goal 
For 1948—5,000,000 Units 


Critical as the concrete block shortage 
is in Buffalo, it would be considerably 
worse were it not for the soaring produc- 
tion of Anchor Concrete Products, Inc., 
in Cheektowaga. 

This company, which started only 12 
years ago at 1375 William St., shifted 
operations last year to a new $500,000 
factory near Harlem Rd. and Williams 
St. Its production today, according to 
President Frederick W. Reinhold, is 
greater than that of any single concrete 
block plant in the state. 

Anchor’s output in 1945 was 1,250,000 
units. In 1946 it rose to 2,250,000 units, 
and in 1947, it hit the 4,000,000 mark. 
This year’s estimated output will ap- 
proximate 5,000,000 units. 





California Masonry Producers’ 
Dinner-Meeting Well Attended 


About 50 members and guests of the 
Concrete Masonry Manufacturers’ Assn. 
of Southern California gathered for a 
dinner meeting of the organization on 
September 28 in the Green Room of 
Rodger Young Auditorium: in Los An- 
geles. 

Jack Allen (Hollostone Co., North 
Hollywood), association president for 
1948, served as chairman. 

Saul Brown, architect and head of the 
firm of Brown & Treadway, Los Angeles, 
described the improved plan service and 
proposed distribution among the mem- 
bership of his enlarged edition of “Cali- 
fornia Houses of Concrete Block.” 

George Shaw of Superior Construction 
Company outlined the methods he is 


using in his brick- and block-masens’ 
training school in Los Angeles, whereby 
acceptable workmen are being turned 
out after an intensive 90-day training 
period to combat the shortage of work- 
ers in this craft. 

Representatives of the _ Frederick 
O’Brien Company and the Dow Corning 
Corporation explained “Sil-O-Seal,” a 
product which has been hailed as a most 
effective concrete-masonry waterproofer. 
*“Sil-O-Seal” is attracting much attention 
in the industry. 





Thomas W. Noble Award 
Winner to Be Announced 


Some employee of a member-compan ; 
of the National Concrete Masonry Asso- 
ciation soon will receive a check for 
$500. He will be the winner of the 
Thomas W. Noble Award for 1948. 

The purpose of the award is to stimu- 
late the thinking of plant and office em- 
ployees and to inspire them to do an all- 
round better job. To be eligible for: the 
award, the suggestion or idea must be 
submitted in writing and mailed to the 
N.C.M.A. not later than December 1, 
1948. The ideas submitted may pertain 
to any phase of the industry: e.g., im- 
provements to plant machinery, improv- 
ing the process of manufacturing, mer- 
chandising or marketing methods, pro- 
motion of new uses for concrete masonry 
products, or the development of any idea 
or process which will benefit the concrete 
masonry industry. 

Only regular N.C.M.A. members— 
either owners, co-owners, or any one em- 
ployee or any group of their empleyees 
—are eligible for this award. The win- 
ner of the award will be announced dur- 
ing the N.C.M.A. annual meeting in 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 31-Feb. 3, 1949. 





@ Members of the Concrete Masonry Manufacturers Assn. of Southern California make sure 
their products are of highest quality by frequent tests performed by Triplett-Barton, Inc., at its 
Los Angeles laboratories. Distant members get the same speedy service as do those in Los 
Angeles. The company's own airplane picks up test samples regularly. Shown in the illustra- 
tion is the Triplett-Barton plane at the Kern County Airport at Bakersfield, Calif., ready to 
whisk a couple of dozen units back to Los Angeles. Left to right: Tom Triplett; Vern Gray 
(Permatile Concrete Products Co.); Chas. Fewell (Fewell Concrete Products Co.); and Robert 
Sweitzer (Concrete Products & Equipment Co.), all of Bakersfield. 
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Roy Darden Industries 
Moves to New Site— 
Adds Shuptrine to Staff 


An announcement received from Roy 
Darden Industries, Inc., states that the 
company has moved its facilities to a 
suburban location on Old Peachtree Road 
north of Atlanta, Ga. The main office, 
the warehouse and the demonstration 
plant will be on the same site. 

A newcomer on the Darden staff is 
Harold Shuptrine, who is known through- 
out the South as a successful block plant 


Harold Shuptrine 


Roy Darden 


operator. He has had extensive ex- 
perience in installation work. 

It was revealed that the firm has been 
awarded the distribution of the F and A 
Precast Concrete Floor and Roof Sys- 
tem, developed by M. A. Arnold (Arnold 
Stone Co., Greensboro, N. C.), Otto 
Formigli (Formigli Bros., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) and J. W. Warren (Southern 
Cast Stone Co., Knoxville, Tenn.). This 
system employs the use of lightweight 
precast inverted T joists and filler block, 
made on high production machines. It 
eliminates the use of all forms in floor 
and ceiling construction. 





Lloyd Tanner and Paul Jones, former 
owners of the Paxton Concrete Com- 
pany at Paxton, Ill., have announced 
the sale of their business to John F. 
Koester of Cissna Park, IIl. 
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W. H. McDowell Retires— 
Layden, Gaunt Promoted 


By Universal Atlas Cement 


Winfield H. Mc- ' 
Dowell, for the past 
14 years sales man- 
ager of the Kansas 
City territory of 
Universal Atlas Ce- | 
ment Company, sub- 
sidiary Of United 
States Steel Corpo- 
ration, retired after 
37 years of service 
with the firm. Ap- 
pointed to succeed 
Mr. McDowell is 
Harold J. Layden, 





W. H. McDowell 


who has been the cement company’s 
district sales manager at St. Louis. 

Mr. Layden, successor to Mr. Mc- 
Dowell, joined Universal Atlas in 1926 
as salesman at the Chicago office. In 
1935 he was transferred to the cement 
company’s Kansas City office where he 





H. J. Layden W. T. Gaunt 


continued as salesman until 1940. In 
that year Mr. Layden became a salesman 
at the St. Louis office of Universal At- 
las, and on January 1, 1945, he was ap- 
pointed district sales manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Layden at St. Louis 
is W. Troy Gaunt. Continuously active 
in sales work in the company’s Kansas 
City and St. Louis territories, Mr. Gaunt 
has had almost a quarter-century of ex- 
perience in the field of cement and con- 
crete uses. 





Volume of Pipe Output High 
Despite Continued Shortages 
Concrete pipe is being produced in 


greater quantities than ever before, ac- 
cording to J. A. Dunn, president of the 


American Concrete Pipe Association. 

Even though the industry expects to 
surpass its 1947 production of approxi- 
mately six millions tons of concrete pipe, 
most plants are not working at maximum 
capacity, Mr. Dunn added. Shortages 
of steel for reinforcing purposes and in- 
ability to secure adequate stocks of 
cement are the reasons. “That is why 
some contractors and users of concrete 
pipe may have a short wait before de- 
livery,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“We have every assurance from cement 
plants and the reinforcing steel industry 
that materials essential to the manufac- 
ture of top quality concrete pipe will 
be supplied us as speedily as possible. 
Meanwhile, the exceptional demand for 
cement is expected to ease up with the 
advent of winter weather, thus making 
more of it available for concrete pipe 
manufacturers.” 

In addition to heading the~A.C.P.A., 
Mr. Dunn is president of Hume Pipe of 
New England, Inc., Swampscott, Mass. 





DeVries Modernizes Plant 
To Meet Big Local Demand 


Established by E. DeVries 31 years ago 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., the masonry 
block company of Es DeVries & Sons 


_has found the expansion of its facilities 


imperative to meet the soaring demand 
for its products. During the last two 
years many innovations have been made 
to modernize and improve the plant. Two 
new Stearns Joltcrete machines have re- 
placed the old block machines, quadrup- 
ling output and producing better units. 
Equipment will also be added for mak- 
ing precast lintels. 

Mr. DeVries says that it is a far cry 
from the early days in 1917, when one 
man turned out 200 concrete blocks per 
day with a hand machine, to 1948, the 
day of automatic equipment capable of 
producing 7,000 units. 

Today Mr. DeVries’s sons, Nick, Rein- 
hard, Bert and Richard—all World War 
II veterans—are associated with their 
father in the business. Although standard 
concrete blocks are still made, lightweight 
cinder blocks account for 90 percent of 
the plant’s output. 


‘Southeastern Producers 
To Meet at Miami Beach— 
N.C.M.A. Members Invited 


For several years producers of concrete 
masonry units located in the Southeast- 
ern section of the country. have been 
holding a regional meeting for the pur- 
pose of becoming better acquainted and 
for the discussion of problems of com- 
mon interest. The first of these meet- 
ings held at Knoxville, Tenn., was fol- 
lowed by a meeting at Birmingham, Ala., 
and last year in New Orleans. The next 
meeting will be held at Miami Beach, 
Fla., on November 8-10. Headquarters 
will be the Hotel Richter. 

It has been the practice of the local 
committee in charge of arrangements to 
circulate invitations only to producers 
located within the Southeastern area. Be- 
cause of the location of the meeting this 
year, however, and the expressed inter- 
est of N.C.M.A. members in other sec- 
tions indicating a desire to attend the 
Southeastern meeting, the local commit- 
tee has requested that the entire mem- 
bership of the N.C.M.A. be invited to 
attend these meetings. 





Scale Model Fork Lift-Truck 
Available for Plant Planning 


Towmotor Corporation, manufacturer 
of fork lift-trucks, tractors, and acces- 
sories, is offering assistance, in the form 
of an accurately designed, quarter-inch 
scale model fork lift-truck, to plant engi- 
neers and other executives interested in 
formulating efficient factory layout plans. 
The realistic miniature Towmotor fork 
lift-trucks are easily moved about, roll- 
ing freely on tiny scale-size wheels and 
can even carry scale model loads on the 
forks. 

The increased use of scale model build- 
ings, machinery and other production 
equipment for plant and office layout 
work has resulted in considerable savings. 

The scale model Towmotor fork lift- 
truck is available to plant management 
men at a cost of $1.50 each. Requests 
for models should be addressed to Tow- 
motor Corporation, 1226 East 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, O. 





These huge 84-in. pipe sections, manufactured by Universal Concrete Pipe Company, were 
recently installed on the Slago Run ay sewer project at Zanesville, O., by the Adams Bros. 


Contracting Co. In the picture at the 


eft preparations were being made to lower the pipe. 


H. S. Rood, driver of the Columbus, O., plant, stands inside one of the sections. In the 
illustration at the right three workmen are shown preparing the sub-grade for the next joint 
of pipe, which is 5 feet long and weighs 11,500 pounds. 
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New Plain Pallet Machine Maintains 
High Production at Chattanooga Plant 


THE first model of the 
Warren “800” block ma- 
chine, manufactured by 
Link-Belt Co. for Roy Dar- 
den Industries, has been in 
continuous service for almost two 
years at the plant of Hamilton Con- 
crete Products Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Rated at 800 standard 8-in. 
units, or almost 10,000 bricks, per 
hour, the machine is a fully automat- 
ic, plain-pallet model which pro- 


By WILLIAM M. AVERY 


duces three units in each cycle of 
operation. Two No. 500 Syntron 
vibrators, one on the mold box and 
the other on the leveling head, do 
the compacting. 

When we visited the Hamilton 
plant some months ago, we noted 
that 34-in. plywood sheets were be- 
ing used in place of the heavy steel 
pallets normally employed in plain- 
pallet machines. The pallets are 
fed automatically from either side 
of the machine, and are said to give 
excellent service and to require oil- 
ing not oftener than once every 
30 days. The machine has three 
adjustments by means of which the 
amount of mix going into the mold 
box may be increased or decreased. 

Actual production in this plant 
has run as high as 860 8-in. equiva- 
lents per hour, and on a 9-hr. shift, 
or 8 hours of machine operating 


@A general view of the block plant and 
storage yard of the Hamilton Concrete 
Products Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


@ The Warren "800" block machine is a 
fully automatic plain pallet model which 
produces three units in each cycle of opera- 
tion. Mixer on the balcony is a 50-cu. ft. 
batch-type machine. 


time, output averages 7,000 standard 
units. The company’s production 
is about equally divided among 4 
by 8, 6 by 8 and 8 by 8 units. Switch- 
ing from one size to another is ‘ac- 
complished by the removal of only 
six bolis and change-overs are said 
to average about 40 minutes from 


shutdown to restart. Most of the 
testing and research work, carried 
out before the “800” was manufac- 
tured, was done at the Hamilton 
plant. 

Cinder units make up a large 
share (almost 90 percent) of this 
company’s output, with expanded 
slag units accounting for the re- 
mainder. Raw cinders, washed and 
weathered at the point of storage, 
are delivered to the plant in trucks 
and are dumped into a ground- 
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e@ Cured units are removed from the racks 
and placed in stockpiles with a portable 
pneumatic yard hoist. The machine shown 
here was invented by Millard Warren, one 
of the owners of the Hamilton plant. 


level hopper. A short elevator lifts 
the material from the pit and dis- 
charges it on a 20-in. by 5-ft. belt 
conveyor equipped with a Cutler- 
Hammer magnetic pulley on the 
head shaft. This in turn discharges 
over a single-deck 4- by 9-ft. vibrat- 
ing screen. The coarse material 
passes through an 18- by 20-in. 
double-roll Universal crusher, while 
the fines are bypassed and rejoin the 
flow below the crusher. The crushed 
cinders are then elevated and stored 
in one side of a 150-ton, 2-com- 
partment Johnson semi-portable steel 
bin, the other half of which is used 
for storing bulk cement. 


From the bins on, the materials 
flow by gravity, since the weigh 
batcher, the mixer and the block 
machine are in vertical alinement 
below the bins. Mixing is done with 
a Stearns 50-cu. ft. batch mixer lo- 
cated on a balcony above the ma- 
chine floor. 

The molded units are loaded by 
pneumatic off-bearer into 24-pallet 
racks, which are conveyed to the 
curing rooms by a Hyster “20” gaso- 
line-powered lift truck. Each of the 
six kilns measures 12 by 32 ft. and 
holds 20 racks, or 1440 8-in. equiva- 
lents. The kilns open on a 20-ft. 
aisle inside the building; they are 
supplied with steam by a 75-hp. 
oiler. The blocks are cured with 
live steam for 12 hours and then 
removed to the storage yard, to be 
stacked with a Stearns yardhoist. 

Under normal conditions the units 
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are kept on the yard about 10 days 
before they are shipped. The com- 
pany’s cinder blocks attain a com- 
pressive strength of 1,000 p.s.i. in 
about 18 days. 

In addition to standard blocks, 
Hamilton produces a full line of 
concrete masonry specials and about 
60 ft. per day of lintels. Culls dam- 
aged on only one end are cut down 
to half-sized units with a Clipper 





@ Twenty-four pallet steel racks are handled 
with this gasoline-powered |lift-truck. 


masonry saw. The 68- by 84-ft. plant 
building is located on a 9-acre tract 
of land in the outskirts of Chat- 
tanooga. A 7-man crew is employed 
in the operations. 

The company is owned jointly 
by Carl Lackey, who is president of 
the firm, Millard Warren, inventor 
of the “800” block machine, and 
his brother, Shelburne M. Warren. 
H. E. Franklin is superintendent of 
the plant. 

The Warren “800” block machine 
used at the Hamilton plant is manu- 
factured for Roy Darden Industries, 
Inc., by the Link-Belt Company. 





California's Concrete Pipe 
Industry Publicized 
In H. J. Kaiser Magazine 


This Earth, attractive publication of 
the Henry J. Kaiser Company and sub- 
sidiaries, recently carried a fine story of 
the concrete pipe industry in California, 
prepared by Harold W. Chutter, presi- 
dent of the California Associated Con- 
crete Pipe Manufacturers. 

From a modest beginning in 1919, 
when a small group of pipe manufactur- 
ers banded together to form the associa- 
tion, the organization has grown to in- 
clude 75 firms, all actively cooperating 
to produce ever better irrigation pipe. 
They employ specifications recommended 
by the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, the federal government and the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Henry A. Weigand, full-time 
engineer for the California Associated 
Concrete Pipe Manufacturers, works in 
close coordination with these organiza- 
tions, and also with the state, the Bureau 
of Reclamation and municipal and 
private groups. Result of this multi- 
lateral system of cooperation, states Mr. 
Chutter: “A reclamation of productive 
land, as well as vast savings in labor and 
water bills to the agriculturists of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Mr. Chutter was named secretary of 
the organization in 1926 and president 


in 1930. In 1936 he was made a direc- 
tor of the American Concrete Pipe As- 
sociation, and later (1938-1939) served 
as president of that group. He was 
chairman of a committee of the A.C.P.A. 
which prepared the national standard 
specifications for irrigation pipe. 





Big Plans Afoot for 29th 
N.C.M.A. Meeting and Show 


A double-feature event at Cleveland— 
the 29th annual meeting of the National 
Concrete Masonry Association combined 
with the 6th Concrete Industries Exposi- 
tion—is currently being planned “on a 
scale intended to surpass any of these 
combined events previously held.” The 
meetings of the association and the ex- 
hibits will be housed under one roof. 
Dates—January 31—February 3, 1949; 
place—Cleveland and Public Auditorium. 

Members of the association are urged 
to contact manufacturers of equipment 
who have not previously exhibited their 
lines and to invite their participation. 





A publication of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Welded - Wire 
Fabric Reinforcement for Concrete Pipe, 
(Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R234-48) is available at 5 cents per copy 
upon application to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Goverment Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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General offices and warehouses of Fischer Lime and Cement Co. are situated in the 
heart of Memphis. 


PACEMAKER 


Fischer Lime and Cement Company’s 
New Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant 
Ranks Among Foremost in Industry 


By HAROLD R. DRIMILLA 


Departmental unloading platform at the rear of the 
OPERATING a new ready-mixed general offices and warehouses. 
concrete plant, which is an out- ' : 
standing example of the latest ad- 5 
vances in design, methods and i 
mechanization of operation, as well ae ee : 
as other modern producing plants, the a. 
Fischer Lime & Cement Company carries on 
an enterprising business within a radius of 
200 miles about Memphis, Tenn. Distribu- 
tors of lime and cement and producers of ’ 
sand and gravel, dry-batched aggregates, FISCHER LiMES cement COMPANY 
ready-mixed concrete and concrete block, 
the company also fabricates structural steel 
and supplies a wide variety of building ma- 
terials and hardware. This aritcle, however, 
is chiefly concerned with the ready-mixed 
concrete plant and the concrete products 
plant. 





Above: Over-all view of the recently completed ready- 
mixed concrete plant. 


Right: From this control board one man automatically 
operates scales, sets and pours the desired mix. 
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Ready-Mixed Fischer Lime and Ce- 
Concrete Plant ment Company’s new 

ready - mixed concrete 
plant, located on a 12-acre tract of land, 
was completed May 31 of this year. It 
is a model of modern construction in this 
field. Built at the instigation of the com- 
pany’s vice-president in charge of opera- 
tional plants, W. S. Walters, it was erected by 
the Fischer Steel Corp. The plant, including 
such equipment as the dry batch collector 
cone, weigh batching equipment, charging 
chutes for the mixer, wet batch concrete 
hopper, cement elevator, screw conveyor and 
various cement valves, was purchased from 
The C. S. Johnson Co. The Fischer Steel 
Corp. fabricated the aggregate belt con- 


Action view of one of the tilting mixers discharging 
into a truck below. 

















veyor, bin and silo, the latter two 
from Johnson designs. 

Aggregate can be brought into 
the plant by truck or rail and is 
discharged into the plant hopper. A 
short transverse inclined belt con- 
veyor discharges onto an inclined 
belt conveyor to the horizontal stock- 
piling conveyor, which is equipped 
with a traveling tripper. From this 
stockpiling belt conveyor aggregate 
can be discharged into the stockpile 
or delivered via the main inclined 
belt conveyor to the top of the 105- 
ft. plant. Aggregate is reclaimed 
from storage by a reclaiming belt 
conveyor in a 250-ft. concrete 
ground-level tunnel, which is in- 
clined to discharge back onto the 
inclined conveyor preceding the 
stockpiling conveyor. For greater 
storage capacity aggregate is also 


View of the batching 
and mixing inséalla- 
tion of the ready- 
mixed concrete plant, 
showing bin terminals 
of aggregate <on- 
veyor and cement 
elevator, batcning 
bin, control foom 
and tilting mixers. 
Company truck, in 
foreground, is wait- 
ing to load. In right 
background is. the 
cement silo which is 
loaded by hopper- 


bottom railway ‘cars. 


discharged by truck directly on: the 
stockpile. 

Cement is unloaded from hopper- 
bottom railway cars through flexible 
canvas connections into a 10-in.-dia. 
screw 30 ft. long, which carries it 
underneath an auxiliary storage silo 
into the boot of the cement bucket 
elevator. The cement elevator is 
95 ft. 6 in. high and has a capacity 
of 300 bbls. per hour. Cement flow 
from the top of the elevator is con- 
trolled by a two-way valve, either 
into the central cement compartment 
of the overhead bin or to the aux- 
iliary storage silo. At the top of the 
bin and also at the top of the silo 
is a three-way rotary cement valve 
for directing the flow of cement to 
any one of three cement storage 
compartments. 

The cement silo is 20 ft. in diam- 


eter, with an overall height of 40 
ft., and has a storage capacity of 
2,330 bbl. Like the cement tank in 
the overhead bin, it is divided into 
three compartments. The bottom 
of the silo contains three emergency 
gates and rotary plug valves for con- 
trolling cement flow out of the silo 
back into the 10-in.-dia. track screw, 
While cement is normally handled 
directly from cars into the overhead 
bin, the auxiliary storage silo, used 
for emergency storage, can be 
drawn from if an expected ship- 
ment does not show up. The bottom 
cone of the silo is equipped with 
aeration fittings which are used only 
when cement is drawn from the 
silo. All of the cement valve con- 
trols are at the base of the cement 
elevator and are ground controlled. 
The position of the aggregate piv- 
oted distributor at the top of the 
bin is controlled by cables running 
down to a control capstan at ground 
level. 

The bin is a 314-cu.-yd.-capacity 
Johnson Octo-Bin. Cement is stored 
in a central, all-welded circular tank 
which is divided into three equal 
compartments. These sections are 
provided with aeration fittings in 
the bottom of the bin and have dif- 
fuser filters to prevent cement from 
flowing back into the pipe line. The 
aggregate section surrounding the 
central cement compartment is di- 
vided into four sections. Total ce- 
ment storage is 425 bbl., leaving 
250 cu. yds. for aggregates. Bin 
height is 73 ft., 6 in. to the top of 
the cement compartment to pro- 
vide 11 ft. clearance under the con- 
crete hopper discharge gate. 


Interior of the ready-mixed concrete plant. Equipment at the extreme right has been replaced with a new block machine. 
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Batching equipment consists of 
four aggregate batchers, one cement 
batcher, one water weigh batcher 
and a control cabinet containing the 
six dial scale units with recording 
chart, 12-position mix selector unit 
and the electrical contact mechanism 
for controlling the filling and dis- 
charging of the batchers. 

The Johnson aggregate batchers 
(4000-Ib. dial, 75-cu. ft. hoppers) 
are fitted with square fill valve open- 
ings controlled by air rams and elec- 
tric solenoid valves so that the se- 
quence of discharging can be elec- 
trically controlled. Filling of the 
cement batcher (3000-lb. dial, 38- 
cu. ft. hopper) is controlled by 
three electro-pneumatic plug valves, 
one for each of the three compart- 
ments. It is possible to change types 
of cement instantly by turning the 
selector switch on the control panel. 
The water batcher (2000-lb. dial, 
240-gal. hopper) has two discharge 
valves, one for each of the tilting 
mixers. Water is weighed into the 
hopper from a 400-gal. storage reser- 
voir. 

The scale lever pull from each 
of the six batchers is transmitted to 
the control box containing the dial 
units. These Johnson dial scale 
units are of a special narrow type 
indicating on a single chart the ac- 
tual weight of the material in each 
of the hoppers at all times. 

To discharge the batchers to the 
mixers, the operator merely presses 
a button on the control board. Elec- 
trical interlocks prevent the dis- 
charge of the batchers unless weights 
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Building and yards of the concrete products plant. 


and operational procedures are nor- 
mal. A manual selector provides 
discharge of the batchers without 
automatic weighing when the oper- 
ator so desires. 

An electrical timer discharges 
each batcher in a pre-set sequence. 
Each discharge gate opening is lim- 
ited by an adjusting screw, so that 
material feeds to the mixer in an 
approximately uniform flow. 

The Johnson mix selector is es- 
pecially interesting. Twelve mixes 
can be pre-set in the automatic con- 
trol. The operator turns a knob to 
the desired mix, then presses the 
automatic batch button and all of 
the batchers weigh up to the selected 
mix. The mix selector can be 
changed at any time after the batch 
is weighed up. When the batching 
button is again pressed, the batcher, 
following discharge, will then batch 
the newly-selected mix. When odd 
mixes beyond the 12 already set are 
required, they can be batched up by 
the use of pushbuttons on the con- 
trol panel. After a batch has been 
automatically weighed up, additional 
amounts can be added by pushing 
control buttons for each of the 
weigh batchers. Since a separate 
batcher is used for each material, 
they all weigh up simultaneously 
and batching can be accomplished 
in from 12 to 20 seconds. The elec- 
trical discharge cycle is set for 15 
seconds. 

The control cabinet is equipped 
with a moisture compensating de- 
vice. Moisture percent is set on a 
graduated knob after making a mois- 





ture test of the sand. This com- 
pensator automatically increases the 
weight of the sand by the percen- 
tage set on the knob and at the 
same time decreases the weight of 
water in accordance with the amount 
of moisture in the sand. Such cor- 
rection, which can be applied to any 
of the 12. pre-set batches or the 
manually weighed batches, is neces- 
sary only when the moisture of the 
sand changes. 

The mixers are two 4-cu. yd. ca- 
pacity Koehring tilting mixers which 
were used in the building of the 
Grand Coulee Dam before being 
moved to the Fischer plant. They 
are mounted on a separate concrete 
foundation which also supports the 
concrete wet batch hopper. Charged 
by an air-operated, two-way charg- 
ing chute, supported by the dry 
batch collector cone hanging on the 
batcher floor beams, they are tilted 
and righted by compressed air. 
Large charging and discharging 
openings permit the mixers to be 
charged in approximately 10 sec- 
onds and discharged in from 7 to 9 
seconds. In charging truck mixers, 
full mixing time is not required, 
since it is necessary only to pre- 
shrink the batch. 

The plant output capacity, using 
the two 4-cu. yd. tilting mixers and 
the full three-minute standard mix- 
ing time, is 140 cu. yds. per hour. 
With the use of truck mixers and 
pre-shrinking, the output could be 
increased up to the maximum ca- 
pacity of the 24-in. belt conveyor 
feeding the bin. Present output, 
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Main offices, recently remodelled, are air-conditioned and ultra-modern. 


figuring on a scheduled setup for 
4 cu. yds. every two minutes, is 1,000 
cu. yds. per day. 

Delivery is accomplished with 30 
company-owned trucks painted in 
the locally familiar Fischer green 
and red colors. Feeding, mixing and 
loading of the trucks is an example 
of carefully planned efficiency. In 
immediate charge of these opera- 
tions is plant superintendent J. E. 
Bagwell. 


Fischer Lime and Cement was one 
of the pioneers in the South in the 
ready-mixed concrete industry, hav- 
ing begun production about 19 years 
ago. Operations then, and up until 
the construction of the new plant, 
were conducted in a small plant in 
the rear of the main offices. This 
plant is now used only for uptown 
business and standby purposes. 


Concrete The concrete products 
Products plant of Fischer Lime & 
Plant Cement Co., which today 

is one of the largest and 
most modern in the South, began 
operations in 1939 on a compara- 
tively small scale. With the use of 
a single block machine, daily output 
amounted to 1,000 blocks. In 1940 
a Stearns Joltcrete machine was in- 
stalled, and production was boosted 
to 2,500 blocks per day. An expan- 
sion program carried out in 1945 in- 
cluded the erection of the present 
building. As the result of vastly in- 
creased facilities, the plant’s daily 
production increased to a total of 
6,000 blocks. Since then continued 
expansion to meet steadily increas- 
ing demand has almost doubled this 
figure. In addition the plant turns 
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out 1,200 ft. of drain tile per day. 
Colored brick is also manufactured, 
the daily capacity being about 15,- 
000 bricks. No set schedule is main- 
tained in the production of brick. 
Sufficient stock is kept on hand and 
additions are made as required. 


Equipment now in use at the con- 
crete products plant includes two 
Stearns Joltcretes and one Lith-I- 
Block. The Stearns machines, one 
a Joltcrete No. 9 and the other a 
Joltcrete No. 7, are placed side by 
side. The Lith-I-Block, situated to 
the rear of the plant, is the latest 
machinery addition. It was brought 
in to replace other block making 
equipment which the company had 
been using. The present output of 
the plant, on a 10-hour basis, is 10,- 
800 standard blocks daily. 


Finished blocks are carried on a 
5-ton Clark Trucklift to the five 
steam kilns which line the opposite 
wall of the building. Three have 
space for 27 racks; the other two 
are somewhat smaller in size. 


The spacious grounds around the 
plant extend all the way to the 
Fischer Steel Corp. building, which 
is about a city block’s distance. The 
grounds are extremely well kept, in- 
dicative of the efficiency which is 
notable throughout the plant. Stock- 
piling is done with an eye to easy 
removal. Blocks are stored in con- 
venient piles, from which they are 
loaded onto trucks for delivery. A 
stock of about 300,000 blocks is kept 
on hand. 

The plant normally employs about 
20 men. Tom Branch is plant su- 
perintendent and L. T. Sumner the 
designing engineer. 


Fischer 


All the Fischer operations 
History 


are controlled from the 
main offices, situated jn 
the heart of Memphis. It was at 
this location that the company made 
its start in an old cotton com- 
pressor shed back in 1906. Found- 
ers were W. W. Fischer and W. N. 
Fry Sr. and the latter’s wife. The 
first unit of the company’s present 
setup was constructed in 1911. To- 
day it forms but a small portion 
of the main offices and warehouse. 
The two-story structure, plus base- 
ment, as it now stands, was com- 
pleted in 1922. The air-conditioned 
offices and other facilities which 
were remodeled a little more than 
a year ago, following a destructive 
fire, are completely modern in all 
respects. They do justice to a $2,- 
000,000 organization. 

Situated just to the rear of the 
offices are warehouse facilities for 
1,000,000 sq. ft. of storage space. 
Other buildings and installations of 
the Fischer company, which occupy 
fully the space of a square city block, 
are the previously mentioned small 
ready-mixed plant, a ready-mixed 
mortar plant, a repair shop and a 
sash and door department building. 
A railway line runs right through 
the grounds. 

Other subsidiaries of the Fischer 
Lime & Cement Company of Mem- 
phis are: the Greenville Sand and 
Gravel Co., Greenville, Miss.; the 
Clay Products Corp., Okolona, 
Miss., a small clay brick plant manu- 
facturing face and common brick; 
and, previously mentioned, the 
Fischer Steel Corp., Memphis Tenn. 

Company officials include Lee T. 
McCourt, president; W. N. Fry Jr., 
executive vice-president; W. S. Wal- 
ters, vice-president in charge of all 
operational plants; John D. Moran, 
vice-president; and W. F. McGee, 
vice-president and co-ordinator of 
supplies and sales. 





Terry Carpenter Announces 
New Supply Depot in Casper 


Terry Carpenter, Ltd., a firm operating 
a high-pressure steam-cured concrete 
products plant at Scottsbluff, Neb., has 
set up a branch supply depot at 420 
East “C” street in Casper, Wyo. 

The Carpenter company also has an- 
nounced production on a new product 
called “power block” which will be sold 
delivered on the job in the Scottsbluff, 
Cheyenne and Casper areas. 





Gilroy (Calif.) residents were inter- 
ested in the opening of a new industry 
in their community recently when the 
Cristolite Block Company went into pro- 
duction. The firm will manufacture 
pumice units. 
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Three Brothers Win Reputation for 
Quality at “Home-Made” Plant 


WHITE’S Concrete Block 
Co. of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, is owned by three young 
men, all brothers—Edward 
L., Harold J., and William 
M. White. It is a new enterprise, 
started in the summer of 1947, and 








By HARRY F. UTLEY 





stands as a monument to youthful 
energy, enterprise, and hard work. 
Not only is the plant owned by the 
White brothers, it was also built by 
them in its entirety, and is operated 
solely by these three young men 
without any hired help. 

Though aware that they were en- 
tering a highly competitive local 
market, the boys mentally adopted 
a slogan then being widely used by 
a leading cigarette manufacturer— 
“quality of product is essential to 
continued success’—and made cer- 
tain that every unit they produced 
was a quality unit in every respect. 
They quickly gained a reputation 
for manufacturing high-grade block 
and the enterprise has been a suc- 
cess from the start, the ledger show- 
ing that net profits have averaged 
better than $3,000 per month! 

Production schedules were set up 
to enable the three men to operate 
the plant most efficiently. Kiln ca- 
pacity is 1,500 units of 8 by 8 by 16’s, 
or equivalent, and the Scripps-Pear- 
son block machine is operated only 


One of the White brothers at the hydraulic 
control of the block machine. 
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Two-thirds of the owner-operator group—Edward L. and Harold J. White—pose before one of 
White Concrete Block Company's delivery trucks. 


4 hours a day in molding this quota. 
At other times the Whites are busy 
unloading the previous day’s output 
from the kilns and stacking them in 
the yard, making deliveries, doing 
repair and maintenance work, etc. 


















Output has been about equally 
divided between pumice and gravel 
block. The pumice comes from the 
Lloyd Williamson deposits at Bend, 
Ore., and arrives by rail; the heavier 
aggregate is a mixture of pea gravel, 





This view shows the concrete conveyor feed- 
ing the hopper of the block machine. The 
. ler-conveyor transfer point is seen at the 
eft. 





concrete and plaster sands, blended 
and delivered to the White plant by 
the Smith Sand & Gravel Co. of 
Spokane. Aggregates are elevated 
and stored in a 2-compartment bin 
above the volumetric batcher. Bulk 
cement, ordinary portland, is used 
exclusively and is stored in a 150- 
bbl. elevated bin with screw feed to 
the batcher. Darex is regularly 
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used in the mix, 2 oz. per sack of ce- 
ment being added at the Scripps- 
Pearson 14-cu. ft. mixer. Use of 
the admixture is well worth its small 
extra cost, the Whites discovered, 
for it yields a plastic, more work- 
able mix and results in uniformly 
dense, waterproof blocks. The con- 
crete is fed to the block machine 
hopper by a short inclined belt con- 
veyor leading up from the mixer. 

In equipping the plant, the White 
brothers were long on ambition but 
short on capital. They made a 
thorough investigation of production 
equipment before selecting their 
Scripps-Pearson. machine. In al- 
most daily service since the plant 
went into operation, this machine, 
a fully-hydraulic, semi-automatic 
unit has performed as anticipated, 
and the owners feel the choice was 
a wise one indeed. Three 8- by 8- 
by 16-in. block are made at a time 
on a single plain pallet, the concrete 
being compacted by dual vibrators 
and the tops of the units smoothly 
and uniformly pressed by a com- 
bination packerhead and hydraulic 
stripper operating under 3,750-lb. 
pressure. 

The palleted block are borne 
away from the machine by roller 
conveyor direct to the curing kilns, 
which are unusual in design and are 
filled automatically. There are two 
kilns, each having a capacity of 750 
blocks. They are of concrete ma- 
sonry and poured concerete con- 
struction, 12 ft. wide, 75 ft. long 
and only 3 ft. in overall height to 
accommodate a single layer of blocks 
—50 rows of 15 each. They are 
filled automatically, each 15-unit 
row on five pallets being moved by 
a power-operated cable which stops 
automatically when it reaches the 
end of the kiln (or the last row of 
blocks sent into the kiln previously ) 
reversing and returning to the plant 
end to pick up 15 more blocks. The 
palleted units slide along over 
wooden sleepers, or rails, which ex- 
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A view of the plant, showing the power- 
operated cable (left) which fills the roofless 
kilns with block. 


tend the length of the kilns and are 
greased occasionally to reduce fric- 
tion. As soon as one kiln is filled, 
removable cover sections are bat- 
tened down and the steam turned 
on. Piping along each side of. the 
kilns circulates the steam and pet- 
cocks every 4 ft. release sufficient 
steam for proper moist curing. A 
30-hp. boiler fired by an automatic 
coal stoker generates the steam. 

An electric - powered traveling 
bridge crane spans the two kilns 
and lifts out the rows of blocks, 15 
at a time, the first thing in the 
morning, stacking them alongside. 
Later in the day they are taken 
off the pallets, trucked to the storage 
yard and piled for further curing, 
after the morning cycle of block 
production has been completed. 

The concrete mixture is carefully 


ee. 


‘tion by 200 percent. 





designed and frequently checked to 
yield blocks of uniform strength and 
density. Pumice units test within 
close limits in the 950-1,000 psi. 
range, while the gravel block run 
around 1,500 p.s.i. regularly, with 
little variation in test results. 


$10,000 Machine Installed 
At Kennewick Layrite Plant 

At Kennewick, Wash., the Layrite 
Company, manufacturers of concrete and 
pumice block, recently installed a new 
$10,000 machine which will produce 
6,000 units per day, increasing produc. 
R. W. Ross, owner 
and manager, stated that it is the only 
machine of its kind in the state. 

The Layrite plant covers 10 acres, and 
officials are at present contemplating the 
expansion of their office space to meet 
the demands of steadily increasing busi- 
ness. Layrite has been located in Kenne- 
wick for five years, during which it has 
produced approximately 10,000,000 
units. The major portion of present pro- 
duction is being absorbed by a housing 
project requiring 500,000 blocks. More 
than 80 kinds of block are made at the 
plant. 








J. A. Comstock is the proprietor of a 
plant at Ranier, Ore., which turns out 
Interlox Brix chimney blocks and con- 
crete masonry blocks. The former prod- 
uct is a block molded to specifications 
and tongued and grooved vertically and 
horizontally for the construction of fire- 
safe chimneys which are sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow for contraction and expan- 
sion due to changing weather conditions. 





A sure way to reduce some of the 2% 
billion dollars worth of foodstuffs de- 
stroyed each year by rats is to ratproof 
dairy barns, granaries, poultry houses, hog 
houses and other buildings—with con- 
crete.—The Lawrence Dragon. 


* 


The two kilns each have a capacity of 750 blocks. The one at the right is about half filled 
and a row of 15 freshly-made units is being moved into position. Note the traveling crane 


spanning the two kilns. 
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N.R.M.C.A. Directors Consider Major 


Problems at Mid-Year Meeting 


THE mid-year meeting of 
the board of directors of the 
National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Assn. was held at The 
Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on September 22, 
1948, following the meeting of 
the National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. board there on September 20. 
A joint meeting of the two boards 
followed. These were among the 
most successful of any meetings ever 
held by these groups from the stand- 
point of attendance, results achieved, 
etc. Most of the directors brought 
their wives and all took advantage 
of the opportunity afforded to see 
the many natural scenic wonders in 
this area. All agreed that future 
mid-year board meetings be held 
at similar resorts and several possi- 
bilities were suggested for 1949, in- 
cluding White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., and Asheville, N. C. 

In his opening address, President 
C. (“Dolly”) Gray reviewed the 
important developments since the 
last annual meeting. The associa- 
tion, he said, is in excellent financial 
condition and its membership is the 
largest in its history. There has 
been a satisfactory increase in mem- 
bership; and it was decided to con- 
tinue the series of regional meetings 
held primarily for this purpose. 
There was also some discussion of 
the program for the coming annual 
convention. 

Stanton Walker, director of engi- 
neering, in his report reviewed the 








@ R. F. Porter, Harry T. Campbell Sons Co., Towson, Md., C. (Dolly) 
Gray, Ready Mixed Concrete Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., F. P. Spratlen 
Jr, Ready Mixed Concrete Co., Denver, Colo., and F. D. Coppock, 
American Aggregates Corp., Columbus, O. 
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@ Harry F. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo., T. E. 
Popplewell, Fort Worth Sand & Gravel Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Stephen Stepanian, 
Arrow Sand & Gravel Co., Columbus, O. 


appointment of a committee on rec- 
ommended practice for sampling 
and testing concrete; he told of the 
committee’s discussions with the 
heads of leading laboratories. The 
resulting rough draft, he said, will 
be improved and expanded into a 
manual which the A.C.I. or 
A.S.T.M. may later be asked to en- 
dorse. Mr. Walker stated that the 
report of the committee on truck 
chassis has been sent out to the 
membership and further work is 
being done on this subject. The 





By WALTER E. 
TRAUFFER 





manual and the booklet on control 
of quality are being combined into 
one volume of which the first draft 
has been completed. Mr. Walker 
also described some of the research 
work which needs to be done. He 
said that the new quarters on the 
University of Maryland campus 
will be ready early in 1949. 

According to Vincent P. Ahearn, 
executive secretary, the cement de- 
cision created serious problems for 
the industry. In spite of a sub- 
stantial increase in cement produc- 
tion over the record 1947 figures 
the shortage in some areas is the 
worst in history. Further efforts to 
get a clear picture of the effect of 
higher rates on the industry will be 
made in time for findings to be 
presented at the coming annual con- 
vention. 

It was decided at this meeting to 
stand on the present manual on 
cost accounting and not to develop 
a detailed system at this time. It 
was also voted to make further study 
of the owner-driver problem. The 
proposal of an over-all industry pro- 
duction survey brought out the fact 
that there is now no source of such 
information. Mr. Ahearn said that 
this was a job for the industry and 
it was decided to have the associa- 
tion staff conduct this survey. 

With regard to the 1947-8 safety 
contest for association members Mr. 
Ahearn safd that participation was 
slightly greater than in the first 
year’s contest but still far below ex- 
pectations. In urging greater inter- 

(Continued on page 161) 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Tews, Tews Lime & Cement Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., and Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Collison, Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Interlocking Blocks Laid in Floor System 
Provide Revolutionary Radiant Heat Plan 


A dual system of radiant 

and convection heating uti- 

lizing the horizontal core 

system of Mortarless inter- 

locking blocks laid flat in 
the floor has just been announced 
by the Mortarless Tile Machine Co. 
of Los Angeles. 

Perfected by Rembac Bros., 
Visalia, Calif., producer of Mortar- 
less interlocking blocks, this method 
has achieved marked success in nu- 
merous installations and is now off- 
ered nationally by the Los Angeles 
concern, its patentee. 

Mortarless interlocking 6-in. and 
8-in. wide (regular and half) blocks 
are used, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying drawing. Because of the 
large core areas and the tight in- 
terlock between units, the blocks 
line up perfectly to form parallel 
heat-transmitting channels in the 
floor. Comfortably heated rooms 
and warm floors are the result, mak- 
_ ing the added expense of a basement 
to house the heating plant unneces- 


sary. 


The foundation is prepared by 
conventional methods, the ground 
being solidified and well tamped. 
Over this a 2-in. base course of pea 
gravel or 34-in. crushed rock is laid 
and leveled. Mortarless blocks are 
placed directly over this sub-base. 
The core-hole ducts run at right 
angles to the heat-input channel, 
which is in direct line with the heat- 
ing unit. An equalization channel 
runs along the inside of the founda- 
tion of the exterior walls. The hot 
air circulated through the ductwork 
heats the floor, which acts as the 
radiating surface. This same air 
contains residual heat which is also 
utilized by exhausting it through 
conventional louvered wall or floor- 
type registers into the room. 

After the floor blocks have been 
laid and inspected, a 2-in. concrete 
slab is poured over the block and 
given a smooth finish. This slab, 


@ Pictorial sketch showing a dual system of 
radiant and convection heating through the 
use of interlocking block in home wall con- 
struction. 


together with the 1% in. of con. 
crete in the top sides of the blocks 
to which it is bonded, results in a 
total floor thickness of 34% in. The 
owner may elect to use the concrete 
floor itself, or it may be covered 
with linoleum, hardwood, or wall- 
to-wall carpeting. 

Since no piping, electrical ele- 
ments, or sheet-metal ducts are em- 
ployed, the higher cost of this type 
of heating is adjusted, bringing it 
within easy reach of even the most 
modest home builder. The entire 
job is, therefore, one for the con- 
crete manufacturer. Because of the 
low cost of installation, the system 
is expected to have great appeal in 
the mass-housing, small-home field, 
as well as for commercial and indus- 
trial structures. 

Combination _radiation-and-con- 
vection heating has been found the 
most efficient for winter comfort in 
recent university tests. In addition, 
the mortarless radiant heat installa- 
tion makes possible a summer cool- 
ing system by utilizing the furnace 
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@ Radiant-heat floor installed in a California 
concrete-masonry home. Register openings 
may be seen. 


fan, independently of the fire-box. 
Summer temperatures are thus re- 
duced as much as 10 degrees. 
Development of the system came 
about as a co-operative effort on the 
part of Brown & Treadway, promi- 
nent architectural and engineering 
firm of Los Angeles, and the tech- 
nical staff of the Mortarless. 
License to manufacture the units 
and sell the system is granted by the 
Mortarless Tile Machine Co. on a 


protected territorial basis. All en- 
gineering sheets, detailed plans, in- 
stallation and operating instructions, 
together with heat-loss calculation 
charts, are supplied by the company 
to franchised plants, and to archi- 
tects, engineers and builders. 





N. R. M. C. A. Directors 
(From page 163) 


est in this subject he pointed out 
that the companies with the best 
safety records had the lowest man- 


hour costs and the best physical 
plants. He also said that even if a 
company does not win in this con- 
test it can still show up well in com- 
parison with other local truckers 
and create needed good will. 

At the joint meetings of both 
boards it was decided to hold a 
4-day convention in New York in 
1949. The National Sand & Gravel 
Assn. board will meet on the morn- 
ing of Monday, February 14, and 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Assn. board in the afternoon. The 
combined convention will begin on 
Tuesday morning, February 15. The 
locations for succeeding conventions 
were confirmed—Chicago in 1950, 
New Orleans in 1951 and Chicago 
in 1952. San Francisco was recom- 
mended for 1953. 

Mr. Ahearn reported on the wage- 
and-hour survey made of the indus- 
try, and it was decided to bring 
this information up-to-date four 
times annually. He also described 
an attempt by a labor union to 
force the hiring of an engineer for 
each truck by boycotting ready- 
mixed concrete on a construction 
project in northern Illinois. This 
case was taken to the National La- 
bor Relations Board and won by the 
operator. The joint boards author- 
ized Mr. Ahearn to appear for them 
before Senate and House commit- 
tees ori wages and hours, labor rela- 
tions, and the transportation tax. 





EU AAGHUTIERY 


and SUPPLIES 





@ Waterproofing Compound 


A new waterproofing compound known 
as “Sil-o-Seal” has been developed by the 
Frederick O’Brien Co. of Huntington 
Park, Calif. Sil-o-Seal makes use of a 
chemical known as silicone which has 
properties similar to glass. Characteris- 
tics include clear transparency, heat sta- 
bility, and water repellence. It is claimed 
this preparation penetrates the surface 
without coating or coloring it. 

This compound can be applied either 
by brush or by low pressure spraying. 


Before applying, the surface must be | 


clean, dry and free from residue. 

Sil-o-Seal may be used on _ below- 
grade exteriors as well as on the above 
grade. A gallon of this compound will 
cover approximately 200 sq. ft. of wall 
area, 


@ Automatic Mix Selector 


The C. §S. Johnson automatic mix 
selector for concrete central mixing or 
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batching plants provides for automatic 


pre-set control of 12 mixes. 


The op- 
erator turns a knob to the desired mix, 


then presses the automatic batch button 
and all of the batchers weigh up auto- 
matically to the pre-set mix. After that 
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IS HANDLING CUTTING 
DOWN YOUR PROFITS? 


























































Ey H is Mass Handling— 
the systematic movement of 
the most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 
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You can double and triple savings on 
your handling operations with Tow- 
motor Accessories, such as the Un- 
loader illustrated. If you cannot solve 
your handling problem with stand- 
ard Towmotor Accessories, Towmotor 
engineers will help you work out spe- 
cial equipment to meet your specific 
needs. Write for details. 
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TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, Division 13, 1226 E. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 





When excessive production 
costs and restricted produc- 
tive output combine to cut 
down profits, better check 
your handling methods—and 
replace with Towmotor Mass 
Handling. Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Tractors, gaso- 
line-powered for full-time, 
full-power service, provide 
maximum handling efficiency 
in any plant, large or small. 
You'll invest less and get 
more from Towmotor—al- 
ways ready to lift, transport 
and stack materials and 
products of any kind. . . any- 
where, any time. Operating 
costs? Let the men who have 
to make handling pay a prof- 
it show you: More profes- 
sional handlers use Towmotor 
than any other fork lift truck. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! You'll learn how to recognize and analyze your handling 
problems with the Towmotor Materials Handling Analysis Guide. Send for a free copy. 


152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE *® DISTRIBUTION 













batch is weighed up, the operator can 
change the mix selector, if a different 
mix is desired, for his next batch. The 
mix selector can be changed at any 
time after the batch is weighed up 
When odd mixes beyond the 12 pre- 
set in the control stand are required, 
they are batched up by use of push. 
buttons on the panel. If a batch js 
already weighed up automatically, addi. 
tional amounts can be added by use of 
the pushbutton control provided for 
each of the weigh batchers. The C., §. 
Johnson Co., Box 71, Champaign, III, 





@ Hydraulic Block Machine 


A hydraulic block machine recently 
put on the market by the Praschak Ma- 
chine Co., Highway 13, So., Marshfield, 
Wis., is the latest addition to this firm’s 
concrete products machinery. According 
to the manufacturer, it will make up to 


six blocks per minute (two 8- by. 8- by 
16-in., one 8- by 8- by 16-in. and two 
4- by 8- by 16-in., or one 12- by 8- by 
16-in. per operation). All attachments 
are standard equipment. 

The material box is brought forward 
over the mould box by hydraulic power. 
When the blocks have been made, it is 
brought back to its original position, 
where it is automatically filled for the 
next cycle. The blocks are vibrated by 
dual vibration, and at the same time a 
heavy tamper is used. Stripping is also 
done by hydraulic power. A receiver is 
provided to remove the blocks before 
the next operation. 





@ Bin-to-Stoker Conveyor 


The purpose of the Baughman Model 
215 is to save time and labor for the en- 
gineer or fireman in moving screenings 
from the storage bunker to the overhead 
storage hopper or feed hopper of the 
stoker. 

Under average conditions, states the 
manufacturer, the Baughman Bin-To- 
Stoker conveyor will soon pay for it- 
self in labor saved, in releasing man- 
power for more important duties and in 
making sure that there is an ample sup- 
ply of fuel in the feel hoppers at all 
times. 

A large 9-in.-diameter steel auger or 
screw is used, turning in a 10-in. diam- 
eter steel casing. Except where unusu- 
ally large capacity is required, the screw 
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operates very slowly and intermittently. 
The power (any standard electric cur- 
rent supply) can be manually or auto- 
matically controlled. By the use of pres- 
sure switches applied to the steel feed 
hopper, the conveyor can be started at a 
predetermined low level and automatic- 
ally stopped at the desired high level. 
The conveyor body is stiff and strong, 
and thus requires only a nominal amount 
of support. The lower end is designed 
to be self-feeding, so long as fuel sur- 
rounds it. In many installations where 
the stoker conveyor is fed by other con- 
veyor apparatus, the boot end may be 
sunk in the floor and fed through a floor 
hopper left open or covered by a grating. 
The Baughman Model 215 lends itself 
readily to old boiler rooms and power 
plant conditions, as it is very compact in 
design and takes up very little room. 
The setting may vary from horizontal 
to 60 degrees, with but slight lessening 
of capacity. Likewise, the speed of the 
screw or operating cycles can be varied 
to accommodate capacity to stoker con- 
sumption. Baughman Model 215 con- 
veyors can be operated as a single unit 
feeding double hoppers or may be em- 
ployed in batteries of two or more. The 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


@ Six Wheel Truck 

Introduction of a new six-wheel series 
of Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks with tan- 
dem dual drive rear axles for rugged uses 
up to 34,000 pounds gross vehicle weight 
was announced by officials of the Dodge 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Designated as the B-1-VX model, the 
six-wheelers are available in three wheel- 
bases—154, 172 and 190 inches. They 
are expected to find wide usage for tran- 
sit concrete mixers construction and 
heavy-duty dump work, or where addi- 
tional traction is required for off-the- 
highway use. 

Equal power is transmitted to both 
rear axles by the heavy-duty two-speed 
torque divider with inter-axle locking 
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differential. Ratios are selected by con- 
venient cab control. Separate propeller 
shafts from the torque divider to each 
axle transmit equal torque to both rear 
axles. 

The bogie unit is especially engineered 
for tough jobs. The torque rods are 
arranged in a parallelogram to keep axles 
in correct alignment regardless of their 
relative positions. 

Full floating rear spring suspension 


equalizes the load between the two rear 
axles. Among the outstanding features 
of the new six-wheelers is the heavily 
constructed frame with full-depth out- 


side channel type reinforcements to the 
end of the frame. One hundred per cent 
air brakes are standard equipment. 





The Lith-I-Bar Company of Holland, 
Mich., recently leased a portion of the 
Lake Shore Sugar Company’s plant in 
that city to accommodate expanding © 
business. Lith-I-Bar manufactures ma- 
chinery for making concrete block, bars, 
and drain tile. The concern is owned by 
F. E. Milewski and L. W. Lamb. 











@ Engineered by 


Heating yet devised. 


*Patent Pending. 





MORTARLESS RADIANT HEAT 
Opens Doorway to New Profits 


@ Economical radiant-heat installations using the continuous cores of 
precision-made Mortarless Interlocking blocks are now available. 


@ After two years’ development in the field, Mortarless Tile Machine 
Co. now offers the concrete products industry its 
most promising development in a decade. 


recognized architects and 
heating experts, the Mortarless Method simply 
lays a floor with the cores of the Mortarless 
Interlocking blocks running horizontally, forming 
tight ducts. Result — the most practical, efficient and 
economical system of Dual Radiant and Convection 


@ Your existing plant layout need not be disturbed; 
merely add a Mortarless Interlocking Hydraulic Block 
Machine using your present batching, mixing, and cur- 
ing facilities. This, together with the engineering data 
and detailed plans which we furnish, will enable you 
quickly to enter this new lucrative field. 


@ Sold on a protected territory basis, you are the 
only producer of these patented units in your area. 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE . . . WRITE, 
WIRE OR CALL TODAY! 


Mortarless Tile Machine Co. 
2623 Riverside Drive 


Mortarless Interlocking Hy- 
draulic Block Machines are 
available in both single- 
unit and two -at-a-time 
models. Investigate this 
sturdy, time-tried, depend- 
able equipment. 


Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Efficent Material Handling! 





SYV7RON 


“VIBRATORY” 
MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of equipment for handling bulk ma- 
terials — from fine powders to big chunks — hot or cold — 
dry or damp — in all kinds of manufacturing processes. 


VIBRATORS to eliminate arching and plugging in bins 
and hoppers, and to keep them open and free-flowing. Small 
oe for little hoppers —large models for big bins and 

unkers. 


VIBRATORY PACKERS to settle and compact materials 


in various containers, from phials to barrels. 


VIBRATORY FEEDERS with variable control of rate of 
flow — feeding materials to crushers, grinders, screens, belt 
conveyors, ball mills, ete. No gears, motors, eccentrics, 
sprockets, rollers to wear out, moving force is electromag- 
netic reciprocation. Available in various sizes and trough 
styles, with capacities from pounds to 500 tons per hour. 


DRY FEEDER MACHINES, complete controlled feeding 
units made up with an electric vibrator on the supply hop- 
per, assuring a free flow of material to the variable control 
Vibratory Feeder. Controlled feeding of dry chemical re- 
agents in water filtration processes. 


WEIGHING FEEDERS maintaining a constant weighed 
flow of materials in blending and mixing processes. 


The power, pulsating vibrations of an electromagnet, oper- 
ane from 110, 220 or 440 volt A.C. provides the driving 
orce. 


You can engineer SYNTRON “Controlled Vibration” in 
your new plant layout — or ease troublesome spots in your 
present processes. 


For literature and information, write to — 


SYNTRON CO. 


385 Lexingten Homer City, Pa. 
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@ Materials-Handling Truck 


The “Pack-Hauler,” designed by the 
American Truck and Body Co., Martins- 
ville, Va., has been designed as a solu- 
tion to materials-handling problems. Hy- 
draulically operated for simplicity and 
smoothness of action, it is highly maneu- 
verable, enabling the operator to place 
materials quickly on the job. According 
to the manufacturer, it eliminates the 
need for pallets and nullifies breakage. It 
can be used for handling block, brick, 
hollow tile, or any cubed material. (See 
illustration at left.) 


@ Fork Truck 


The Model F-16, a 16,000 Ib. capacity 
fork truck with boom attachment is now 
in production at Erickson Special Equip- 
ment Mfg. Co., 1401 Marshall Street, 


N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. Front and 
rear wheels are equipped with dual tires. 
Steering is accomplished with a hydraulic 
booster, operating on the trunnion prin- 
ciple, with outside turning radius of 124 
ft. The unit is powered by a 6-cylinder 
International Harvester engine with four 
speed transmission. Twin hydraulic hoists 
operate the forks and the boom rig. The 
capacity of the boom is 4,000 lbs., maxi- 
mum lift, 18 ft. The forks, utility forks 
with socket position for different heights, 
will hoist 16,000 Ibs. up to 15% ft. 


@ Mortar Box and Table 


W. T. Pettit and Sons, Inc., 129 South 
Center St., Youngstown, O., offers two 
pieces of equipment for the concrete 
products industry. The “Petco” mortar 
box is constructed of 14-gauge steel, elec- 
trically welded. Top and bottom are re- 
inforced with 1- by 1-in. angles. The 
rounded ends are designed to aid easy 
and thorough mixing. The box comes in 
four sizes, ranging from 5 cu. ft., 50 Ibs., 
to 27 cu. ft., 210 Ibs. 

The Petco mortar table is as portable 
as an ordinary card table. Constructed 
of 16-gauge steel, it is reinforced with 
6 angles and has flanged edges and bev- 
eled corners to prevent tearing of cloth- 
ing and personal injuries. The table is 
in two parts, non-collapsible, and is con- 
structed to hold 600 Ibs. It is supplied 
in two sizes, one 45 in. square and 30 in. 
high; the other 30 in. square and 20 in. 
high. 
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@ High-Speed Lift Truck 


A gasoline-powered fork lift truck of 


‘unusual design and simplicity is now be- 


ing manufactured by Transitier Truck 
Company, 2477 W. 23rd Street, Portland 
10, Ore. Named “Transitier” by its de- 
signers, this truck, after being field tested 
for more than a year, is now in large- 
scale production. Lift capacities of 1,000 
and 2,000 pounds make possible high- 













speed loading and unloading of highway 
transport trucks and railroad cars. 

Pneumatic tires allow fast travel on 
bumpy and uneven road or platform sur- 
faces. Some of the notable features in- 
clude: all-welded one-piece body frame 
construction of heavy gauge steel stamp- 
ings; four-cylinder water-cooled fabricated 
“Cobra” engine developing 26 hp.; 61-in. 
turning radius for maneuverability in 
narrow aisles and congested warehouses; 
hydraulically operated lift and tilt of 
load-carrying mast. Operated hydraulic- 
ally, the Hydroflex clutch can be ad- 
justed or changed in 15 minutes. 


@ Vertical Compressor 


The Grimes Company of Dallas, Tex., 
has developed a vertical air compressor 
that is outstanding for the floor space 
it saves. The space-saving feature has 
been developed by designing the unit 
with the tank upright, with the motor 
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and air compressor unit mounted on top. 

Three models have been developed— 
the model 25-V, which as a 20- gal. tank 
with a 1¥-cu. ft.-per-minute air dis- 
placement; the model 50-V which has 
a 30-gal. tank and displaces 2.7 cu. ft. 
of air per minute; and the model 75-V 
with a 30-gal. tank that displaces 4.07 
cu. ft. of air per minute. 

The model 25-V requires floor space 
only 20 in. in diameter and the other 
two models require only a 24-in. circular 
space. All three units are equipped with 
a single-phase motor that operates on 
either 110 or 220 volts. The model 
25-V has a %-hp. motor, the 50-V a 
Ya-hp. motor, and the 75-V a %-hp. 
motor. 








These compressors are made from 
high quality steel with electric welded 
construction. They have withstood a 
400-lb. hydrostatic test and have a 200- 
lb. working pressure. 





Roger Blaney has been appointed 
sales engineer to cover the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valley for Noble Co., 
manufacturer of cement and aggregate 
batching plants, according te H. L. 
Vines, general sales manager. 

Prior to this appointment, Mr. Blaney 
was night layout foreman in the factory, 
where he spent 242 years fabricating and 
erecting Noble equipment. 







































manufacturers demand: 


BUILT TO DO 
BLOCK JOBS BETTER 


Yes, for SAFER, FASTER, BETTER handling of 
concrete blocks—Truck-Man has what block 








ASK ANY 
OPERATOR 


‘865 


62’ Platform 
f. o. b. factory 


Buy from 


TRUCK-MAN’S 
MACHINERY 
SPECIALISTS 


Anchor Concrete Mach. Co. 
Celumbus, Ohio 
A. N. Olsen 
Rock Rapids, lowa 
tee Sales Co. 
Tampa, Fla. 
a wetten: ¢ Ge. 
oston, M 
Conerete Block Any # Sante. 
Co., Birmingham, 


Concrete Trenesert Mixer Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Contractors Mach. & Equip. 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., © a 





@ Ample capacity—many carry over 60 blocks. ©..H. Jones Equip, Co. 


@ Easy lift and drop, softstartandstop—handles , 


green blocks gently. 


@ Hydraulic lift and gasoline power—ease and 


speed handling. 


@ Cat-like maneuverability possible only with 


360° steering. 


@ Easy on-and-off, simple and safe operation 


by unskilled drivers. 


@ Low first cost, low operating cost, low mainte- 


nance cost. 


Ask the Truck-Man dealer in your territory 
about performance, service and economy, or 


write us for catalog. 


J. Rahn el 

Newark, N. 
Wittemann Machin as 
Farmingdale, N. 


Kent Machine 
Cuyahoga Talis. Ohio 


Fleming Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


C. Geor } Mastine Co. 


A 


Lith-!-Bar Co. 
Holland, Mich. 


Lisseltye Mach. Corp. 
Miami, Fla 

rR. & Reed Corp. 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Stearns-Oakes Sales Co. 
Adrian, Mich. 


Siane & Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 





fom elgeleltld Mie) d 


truck-mani inc. 


1422 West Ganson, 


Jackson, Mich. 












@ 2,000-ib. Fork Truck 


A new, compact, gas-powered “Tract- 
R-Lift” fork-truck with 2,000-lb. capac- 
ity at 24 in. from the heel of the fork 
has been announced as being available 
for immediate delivery by Tract-R-Lift 
Corporation, 605 N. Aberdeen Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Measuring only 28 in. wide by 61 in. 
long by 60 in. high and weighing 3,050 
Ibs., this new Tract-R-Lift has been de- 
signed for rapid materials handling 
through narrow doors and aisles and in 
cramped quarters. Turning radius in- 
side is 6 in.; outside 67 in. A single 
hydraulic lift-and-tilt control lever raises 
or lowers the forks and tilts the load 
forward or backward in any combina- 
tion of simultaneous movements desired 


by operators. Maximum fork height with 
5-ft. mast is 84 in.; with 7-ft. mast, 108 
in. The mast has a 5-degree tilt forward 
and a 10-degree tilt backward from ver- 
tical. The forks have an automotic stop 
at maximum lift height, and are adjust- 
able from 9 to 26 in., outside widths. 

Speeds up to 10.9 m.p.h. forward and 
8.9 m.p.h. in reverse are provided, with 
low speed gears in both forward and 
reverse. Power is furnished by a 4-cylin- 
der, water-cooled Waukesha ICK gaso- 
line engine, capable of handling full 
loads up inclines as steep as 15 degrees. 
Cool running is assured by a positive 
circulation water pump and large radi- 
ator. Fuel consumption is claimed to be 
2 gallons of gasoline for 7 to 8 hours 
of normal operation. 
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fast or slow, places 
anywhere, costs less to 
buy and run. Ideal for 
hauling aggregate, 
coal and earth. 


fication. 


* Dumperete Concrete 


is central-mix air-entrained 
concrete hauled and placed 
with the speedy, low-cost 
Dumperete. Provides top- 
quality, plastic, workable 
and non-segregating con- 
erete, saving up to $1.00 per 
yard, 


The Dumpcrete Body 
Lightweight, water- 
tight, loads fast, dumps 


170 





The Imperial Ready Mix Company’s 


14 Dumpcretes are busy hauling top-quality air- 
entrained concrete in.and around Chicago. 

The above photo shows a Dumpcrete pouring 
foundation piles at the new A. B. Dick Co. plant 
after a 14-mile, 50-minute haul. 

By controlling the mix at the central plant, every 
load is uniform. Each has just the right amount of 
air to maintain top-to-bottom uniformity. No ad- 
ditional air is beaten into this “controlled mix” by 
the non-agitating Dumpcretes during the haul... 
so the delivered concrete is all according to speci- 


The Dumpcretes save money too. They 


cost less to buy and less to run. 

Every concrete man wants to deliver 
better concrete at lower cost. Write for 
complete information today. 





UMPCRETE |F5.0x 


MAXON CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 


. -—— 504 Talbott Bidg., Dayton 2, Ohio 




















Easy steering is claimed under all op- 
erating conditions, regardless of loads 
or speeds, through the use of a specially- 
engineered axle and steering gear hav- 
ing sealed needle-and-thrust bearings. 
Full, double-shoe hydraulic brakes lock 
automatically when the driver leaves the 
seat. 

The front-wheel-drive unit is mounted 
integrally with the transmission and en- 
gine to provide easy access to all parts 
and unusual strength to resist damage. 


@ Multi-Recorder 


The ‘“Multi-Record Dynalog”  elec- 
tronic recorder of the Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., was recently exhibited 
for the first time at the I.S.A. Instrument 
Show in Philadelphia. It is a high-speed, 





electronic instrument, making from one 
to six different records on one circular 
chart. Recordings are registered as dots 
closely spaced so as to make virtually con- 
tinuous lines. The recorder has only one 
measuring system, either resistance bulb 
or electromotive force type, but a posi- 
tive-acting switching unit automatically 
brings the vari-colored pens into record- 
ing position at 6-second intervals, in any 
sequence desired. The sequence and num- 
ber of points may be changed at will. 
Color-coding prevents possible mismating 
of circuits and pens. 

An innovation in the design of the re- 
corder is the use of its “Rotacolor” pen 
wheel holding the six recording pens, 
which are magnetically selected in turn 
and held in recording position by a 
single pen arm. The instrument can be 
used for measurement of temperature, 
pressure, liquid level, speed and other 
process variables. 
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@ Portable Asphalt Plant 


A’ portable asphalt paving plant which 
rolls on its own wheels from job site to 
job site and has a capacity of 30 to 40 
tons per hour of bituminized aggregate 


is now being manufactured and marketed 
by Madsen Iron Works, Inc., 5631 Bicket 
St., Huntington Park, California. Des- 


ignated as the “1000-Ib. Madsen Asphalt 
Paving Plant,” this unit is suited to out- 
of-the-way road jobs where long hauls 
are impractical and the size of the job 
does not warrant permanent installation 
of a large plant. The plant can be profit- 
ably moved for jobs as small as 1500 
tons, yet can handle jobs as large as 7000 
to 10,000 tons. 








BIG SAVINGS POSSIBLE 


In Handling Bulk Cement 


~ Is your cement storage bin 100 feet 
or more from the siding? Are there 
any obstructions between storage and 
siding regardless of distance to make 
mechanical handling impractical? 


Look into the merits of the Robinson 
Air-Activated Conveyor. With it, you 
can get shipments in hopper bottom 
cars; unload each car in two hours or 
so; and operate season after season 


ROBINSON 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


211-G EAST 42nd STREET 


Represented in England by 
Biaw-Kaox, Ltd., London 














without heavy maintenance. Pipes do 
not clog because the cement does not 
encrust. There are no continuously 
moving parts, screw feeds, bearings, 
etc., that so frequently cause shut- 
downs and maintenance. 


If you wish to save in costs for han- 
dling your bulk cement, investigate 
the Robinson System. Write to us. 


Division of 


MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO. 





CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 








NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Represented In the French Unien and Benelux by 


Cle Francaise Blaw-Knox, Paris 
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Universal Concrete Pipe Machines 
Real money-makers because they make finest 
ASTM Specification pipe at lowest cost of operation 
and maintenance. Designed and built by experts 
with a quarter century pipe making experience. 
Write for full details. 


Work horses for manufacturers of concrete pro- 
ducts. Simple, dependable over years of contin- 
vous operation. Save on first cost and upkeep. 
Capacities: 28, 42 and 50 cu. ft. Send for infor- 


Bends reinforcing wire and 

sieel plate to any radius, accurately, quickly. 
Quick, easy removal of completed cages. Extra 
heavy frame and oversize bearings, with covered 
gears and overload safety: feature. 


Wire Mesh Welder 


Specially designed for welding 
reinforcing wire (but adapts 
for many other uses). Best there 
is for steady heavy-duty ser- 
vice. Fully enclosed in steel. 
Water-cooled electrodes. Heat 
control switch. Swivel foot ped- 
al leaves both hands free. <a 


*/t's better to own Universal Equipment... 
.-. than to compete against it!” 


Write Today for details, prices 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 





Easy to erect, this portable plant is 
equipped with the Madsen-patented jack 
legs on all four corners, making it pos- 
sible to erect the plant to its full operat- 
ing height in 2% to 3 hours without the 
assistance of a crane, jim poles or skids. 
A single source of power, either electric 
motor or diesel engine, operates all parts 


Interior or Exterior 
Above or Below Grade 


Eliminate costly guess work in 
solving wet wall problems. Seal 
and beautify porous walls of 
concrete block, tile, stucco, etc., 
with Spray-O-Bond Concrete 
Sealer. It’s easy to apply — al- 
most like brushing on paint. 
Used successfully by contractors 
for over 20 years. A post card 
will bring you the name of your 
nearest dealer. 


SPRAY-O-BOND COMPANY 
2225 N. Humboldt 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 











of the plant. Only the lower half of the 
elevator is removed when the unit is pre- 
pared for travel. The upper section 


slides on greased rails. A chain hoist in- 
stalled on the equipment raises the upper 
section of the elevator to operating posi- 
tion, and lowers it to transport position. 
The bucket chain is not removed. 





The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., is the manufacturer 
of two pieces of equipment for loading concrete products on trucks and semi-trailers. Shown 
above is the "Stevedore, Jr." power belt conveyor, which takes blocks or silo staves from 
stockpiles and moves them to a point above the bed level of the carrier, whence the "Rapid 
Roller" gravity conveyor takes over and carries them to the front of the truek or trailer. All 
manual handling between loading and unloading the conveyor is eliminated. 














Why a man to handle 50 tons of steel pallets daily when 
a 1/4 H. P. motor will do the same work better? 


Modernize your present 18" x 26" plain pallet magazine fed block machine. 


Make it a truly one man operated machine by attaching a 
. estan, y 4 
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DOMINE AUTOMATIC PALLET FEEDER* 
You cut your operating labor on each machine by one-half. 
You cut your lift truck operations by one-half by eliminating the moving 
of empty racks in plant. 
You can cube your cured blocks in front of block machine. 
You double the life of your pallet feeder chain as only a few pallets are 
carried in magazine. 

*Patent Applied For 


DOMINE AUTOMATIC MACHINERY CORP. 
155 Gould St. Rochester 10, New York 
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The Clipper Stripper, shown above, avail- 
able in 5 models, is only one of the popular 
machines in the ANCHOR Line of Com- 
plete Equipment for the Concrete Products 
Plant. ANCHOR Engineering Service in 
the design of new plants or revamping 
older operations is nationally famous. 
Consult us before you buy equipment or 
modernize your plant . . . it costs no more. 


Stearns Clipper Stripper Machines; 
Stearns Joltcrete Machines; Stearns Mix- 
ers; Cast Iron and Press Steel Pallets. 
Straublox Oscillating Attachments, etc. 
Repair parts for: Anchor, Stearns, Bly- 
stone Mixers and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 
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